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THE  EVOLUTION   OF  SOCIETY  :    TO   THE  DAWN 
OF  HISTORY 
U 

^RE  we  discuss  future  tendencies  of  civilisa- 
tion or  schemes  of  Social  Regeneration  it 
were  well  to  begin  from  a  secure  starting- 
I  point  by  forming  a  just  conception  of  the  system 
[of  Society  under  which  we  at  present  live,  and 
I  of  the  various  processes  by  which  this  system  of 
Society  has  come  into  being. 

Webster  defines  "  Society  "  as  "  a  number  of 
persons  associated  for  any  temporary  or  perma- 
nent object ;  an  association  for  mutual  or  joint 
usefulness,  pleasure,  or  profit,"  and  the  earliest 
grouping  of  Man  into  such  associations  "  for  mutual 
or  joint  usefulness,  pleasure,  or  profit,"  must  in 
all  probability  have  been  anterior  to  the  full 
^  development  of  the  human  faculties.  Organised 
Societies  are  not  confined  to  Man,  they  are  to  be 
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found  lower  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.    Beavers, 
for  instance,  know  how  to  co-ordinate  their  labour 
in  the  construction  of  a  dam  and,  further,  to  vary 
the  mode  of  construction  of  this  latter  to  meet 
the  special  conditions,  width,  strength  of  current, 
etc.,  of  the  stream ;    they  also  build  themselves 
"  lodges  "  which,  in  size,  strength,  and  neatness 
of   construction,    can   compare   favourably   with 
many  a   human   habitation;    prairie-dogs   build 
great    cities    stretching    sometimes    over    many 
square  miles  and  laid  out  with  the  regularity  of 
a  military  encampment ;  in  the  insect  world  are 
to  be  found  the  well-known  and  highly  organised 
societies  of  ants,  bees,  and  wasps.    The  circum- 
stance, therefore,  of  these  societies  having  been 
developed  by  creatures  certainly  inferior  in  pure 
reasoning  power  to  the  lowest  orders  of  mankind, 
forces  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  co-ordination 
of  effort  is  not  dependent  upon  fully  developed 
reasoning  power,  and  that  in  its  origin,  instinct, 
and  communication  by  sensory  nerves,  principally 
smell,  must  have  led  to  the  organisation  of  Society 
previous  to  Man's  definite  differentiation  from  the 
Animal  Kingdom.     We   may   go   even  further: 
obviously  the   development   of  human   faculties 
can  only  have  been  the  result  of  the  long-continued 
contact  of  Man  with  his  fellow-Man  in  partially 
organised  communities.    Speeca,  for  instance,  can 
only  have  been  evolved  by  the  necessity  of  Man 
communicating  with  Man  and  the  possession  of 
ideas  in  common,  such  as  a  sense  of  danger,  desire 
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)r  food,  and  the  attempted  co-ordination  of  effort, 
lut  for  all  this  it  is  essential  that  communities 
»f  considerable  size  should  have  dwelt  together; 
irhich  brings  us  to  the  paradox  that  it  is  not  Man 
rho  has  made  Society,  but  Society  which  has  made 

According  to  the  theories  of  Haeckel  and  Dar- 

which  are  supported  by  an  overwhelming 

reight  of  evidence  and  accepted  by  practically  all 

iucated  men,  all  life  evolved  from  the  spon- 

leous  generation  of  a  primordial  plasm,  the 

ra,  by  the  action  of  the  vital  heat  of  the  world 

in  the   chemical   agents   in   water.     Haeckel 

rites  :   "  The  organic  history  of  the  earth  could 

Bt  commence  until  it  was  possible  for  water  to 

ttle  on  the  earth  in  fluid  condition.     Every 

ilganism  without  exception  needs  fluid  water  as 

condition  of  existence,   and  contains  a  cou' 

lerable  quantity  of  it.     Our  own  body,  when 

Uy  formed,  contains  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent 

water  in  its  tissues,  and  only  thirty  to  forty  per 

at  of  solid  matter.    There  is  even  more  water  in 

^e  body  of  the  child  and  still  more  in  the  embryo. 

the  earlier  stages  of  development  the  human 

Btus  contains  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of 

iter,  and  not  ten  per  cent  of  solids.     In  the 

irer  marine  animals,  especially  certain  meduse, 

body  exists  to  the  extent  of  more  than  ninety- 

l^e  per  cent  of  sea-water,  and  not  ten  per  cent  of 

MMd  matter.    No  organism  can  exist  or  discharge 

functions  without  water.    No  water,  no  life  I  " 
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In  passing,  however,  one  may  remark  that  Hacc- 
kel's  dictum  that,  "  The  organic  history  of  the 
earth  could  not  commence  until  it  was  possible 
for  water  to  settle  on  the  earth  in  fluid  condition," 
would  have  been  more  correctly  written,  "The 
organic  history  of  the  earth  could  not  commence 
until  it  was  possible  for  maUer  to  settle  on  the 
earth   in   solid  condition";    for,   by  reason  of 
centripetal  force,  those  heavier  gases  which  go  to 
form  solids  must  have  been  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  the  world's  heat  than  the  lighter  gases,  hydrogen 
and   oxygen,  and    therefore    must    have    cooled 
more  slowly  than  these  latter,  thus  the  exterior  of 
the  world  must  have  been  enveloped  in  a  vast 
ocean,  whilst  the  interior  was  yet  in  a  gaseous 
state:    all  life,  however,  be  its  structure  soever 
slight,  must  have  some  proportion  of  solid  matter. 
Haeckel,  in  assuming  that  the  formation  of  solids 
preceded  the  formation  of  water,  is  really  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 

As  the  earth  cooled  from  its  primary  state  of 
a  vast  body  of  incandescent  gas  divorced  from  its 
parent  body,  the  sun,  first  the  outer  gases  con- 
densed from  steam  to  water,  then  the  interior 
became  molten  rock  and  earth,  and  finally  the 
outer  surface  of  the  molten  solids  hardened  to  a 
crust  beneath  the  outer  envelope  of  seas.  This 
crust,  owing  to  volcanic  action  which  at  that  period 
of  the  worid's  history  was  incessant  and  on  a 
tremendous  scale,  was  in  parts  upreared  above  the 
surface  of  the  waters,  whilst  great  rifts  were  torn 
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by  similar  action  in  the  sea-bed,  which,  of  course, 
created  a  subsidence  in  the  sea-level  due  to  the 
flowing  of  water  into  these  fissures ;  thus  there 
formed  the  nuclei  of  continents  in  the  form  of 
tiny  islands  which,  along  with  incessant  change 
by  volcanic  action  and  owing  to  the  steady  con- 
traction of  the  seas  due  to  the  dissipation  of 
water  in  the  form  of  gas  by  the  molecular  action  of 
such  gases,  have  gradually  during  countless  mil- 
lions of  years  enlarged  to  their  present  dimensions 
and  are  enlarging  still. 

With  the  hardening  of  the  world's  crust  into 
solid  matter,  life  was  generated  spontaneously  by 
the  chemical  action  of  the  vital  heat  of  the  earth 
upon  the  water  and  solids  ;  the  primordial  plasm, 
the  monera,  was  generated  which,  owing  to  the 
incessant  change  in  the  world's  surface,  gradually 
evolved  into  higher  forms  in  the  effort  to  subsist 
in  the  altered  environment,  monera  cast  up  on 
land  evolved  into  worms  and  other  invertebrates  ; 
the  constant  struggle  against  environment  led  to 
an  incessant  variation  of  form  and  species  among 
those  organisms  forced  to  struggle  for  existence, 
whilst  those  brother-organisms  more  favour- 
ably circumstanced  continually  reproduced  the 
parent  form  almost  unchanged.  Thus,  with  the 
continual  alteration  in  climatic  and  physical  con- 
ditions due  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
earth's  heat,  there  ensued  a  continual  evolution  of 
life  into  higher  forms.  The  primitive  aquatic  in- 
vertebrate organisms  evolved  into  fishes ;   as  the 
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proportion  of  land  to  sea  increased  some  of  the 
fishes  were  forced  to  adapt  themselves  to  living 
on  land ;  thus  there  arose  a  class  of  amphibia  from 
which  developed  a  lizard-like  species,  the  ancestor 
of  the  reptiles.    There  followed  the  age  of  reptUes, 
giant  serpents,  sea-serpents,  and  flying  Uzards, 
from   which  latter,   as   proved   by   comparative 
anatomy,  there  evolved  the  bird  class.    Following 
fishes  and  reptiles  there  came  the  class  of  mam- 
mals,  which   again   differentiated   into  the  two 
classes  of  land  and  sea  mammals  with  an  inter- 
mediate  class  of  amphibia.    From  the  mammals 
there  evolved,  along  with  a  variety  of  other  forms, 
an  ape-like  type,  the  ancestor  of  Man.    We  must,' 
however,  beware  of  the  popular  view  that  Man 
IS  descended  from  an  Ape,  a  view  expressly  re- 
pudiated alike  by  Haeckel  and  Darwin.  The  truth, 
of  course,  is  that  Man  and  the  various  species  of 
Apes  are  all  evolved  from  a  common  type,  probably 
differing  beyond  recognition  from  either  Man  or 
Ape.     Man,   the   Apes,   and   the   various   other 
animals,  are  not  descended  from  one  another,  but 
have  evolved  simultaneously  side  by  side  from  a 
common   ancestor   in   accordance   with    varying 
conditions  of  environment.     In  some  cases  the 
older  forms  have  become  extinct,  in  others  they 
survive  with  comparatively  little  changes ;  it  is 
however,  beyond  all  probability  to  assume  that 
any  of  the  higher  forms  of  life  exist  on  this  worid 
exactly  similar  in  form  to  the  parent  types  of 
twenty  or  thirty  million  years  ago. 
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In  all  probability  Man  evolved  in  at  least  three 
distinct  species  in  three  distinct  centres,  cither 
simultaneously  or  successively,  whilst  it  is  far 
from  improbable  that  alike  the  number  of  species 

.and  of  centres  of  evolution  were  much  larger. 

IThree  distinct  types  can  at  least  be  recognised 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  Indo-Caucasians  or  Aryans, 
the  Mongolians,  and  the  Africans  or  Hamitic 
type.  It  is,  moreover,  eminently  probable  that 
the  Melanesians  are  a  distinct  type  indigenous  to 

Australia,  and  that  the  American  Indians,  generally 

i^garded  as  immigrants  from  Asia,  were  in  reality 
Evolved  in  that  continent.    The  African  Bushman 
type,   moreover,  and  certain  Indian  tribes  un- 
doubtedly represent  a  distinct  species  of  mankind, 
imd  are  probably  a  survival  from  a  mucb  more 
jHumerous  ancestry.   Again,  to  judge  fron        tains, 
^^here  must  have  been  a  distinct  Europe^..!  type 
analogous  to  the  Basque  peoples  ere  the  coming 
;|Df  the  Indo-Europeans.    All  of  which  would  seem 
¥to  indicate  that  Man  as  a  type  originated  at  no  one 
ispot  and  from  no  single  pair  of  ancestors,  but  from 
f  widely  distributed  centres  and  under  widely  differ- 
'::  ing  conditions  of  evolution ;  in  considering,  then, 
^the  evolution  of   Society  among  the  European 
^peoples,  with  whom,  of  course,  this  thesis  is  mainly 
sconcerned,  one  feels  the  danger  of  taking  it  for 
-granted   that   the   usages   and   customs    of   the 
^primitive  peoples  existing  to-day  necessarily  repre- 
Jsent  a  phase  of  evolution  through  which  our  own 
I  ancestors  must  have  passed :    it  is  convenient 
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ladder until^^r^chth^P.tr?''''  '*••»  "  « 
"on  of  our  0*^^     fn^'i;  "'^""P""  "»«!»■ 

"  is  a  method  o"  enquiry  Jrer**'^'  *""""• 
influences,  and  it  isThZ  '*"""  ''«'™'«« 

it.  obviou  ly  ateurd  toY"      '  T*'  '°  "'»''  »' 

Of  the  Aust'ra,it"l4°i;™:r„„d:r'  th*  T""" 
■niiuences  of  Australia,  can  LffoM  "''"'"« 

«»  to  the  customs  of  o";  own  fo~f  ..""^  """  ""« 
clin»tic  influences  of  Great  r/'"  ""''"  ">« 
generally.     Whilst  then  T„  t"^  ^  ^""'P* 
the  manner  and  cus Jl'o"  p^trdlv""'"  °' 
ean   undoubtedly  afford   us  CXbll'^.T'^ 
P'oturmg  the  manners  and  custlToHh.        ?  • '" 
Europeans,  one  should  beware  m      ''""""'''' 
■natic  assertions  b»«.rf  .  ?  ^'""«  any  dog- 

oonditions."rh  .rthe S?  T"''  ™"»'^ 
temperament  and  e«Zt  """"  "P""  ""»•» 
doubtedly  the  most  ZTofalC""'.  "«  •"- 
-ng  his  social  ideals,  thufitsLt.^,'"  """■"- 

peo^.:sr Ch^itttrof  r  f  r •" 

generally  assigned  to  H,.      ,     ^      ''""'■  """t  is 

of  the  Caucasn«ltns''t'^  V^  '^«"»' 
Origin,  indeed,  the  Cauc^^j^;'  '"™  'T'""^  "P-ted 

certain  light,  however    can  t    If  "'""'"' ' 

ever,  can  be  shed  upon  this 
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subject  by  the  very  circumstance  o(  Man's  origin. 
The  human  kind  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
species  by  the  circumstance  of  walking  erect  on 
two  feet,  a  fact  which  would  certainly  point  to 
tho  origin  of  Man  qua  Man  in  a  treeless  or  semi- 
treeless  district,  or  in  a  forest  region  the  climatic 
conditions  of  which  rendered  the  trees  barren  of 
fruit  and  foliage  during  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  year.  All  of  these  conditions  are 
more  or  less  fulfilled  by  the  region  adjacent  to  the 
Caucasus  Mountains ;  there  are  grassy  uplands, 
semi-wooded  country,  and  during  the  earliest 
historical  period  there  were  forests  of  considerable 
size,  all  within  a  '?ius  of  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  (  lucasus.  This,  then,  would 
appear  to  be  a  natural  enough  centre  of  evolution 
:f.  for  the  Caucasian  race. 

The  fact  would  appear  to  be  that  Man  has 
evolved  not  under  a  single  set  of  conditions,  but 
under  a  variety  of  sets  of  conditions.  In  some 
regions,  owing  to  climatic  conditions,  the  primi- 
tive Marsupial  type  would  evolve  into  a  semi- 
tree-climbing,  semi-land-abiding  branch  of  the 
Ape  family  and  ultimately  into  Man;  in  other 
regions  the  tree-climbing  Apes  having  overflowed 
the  supporting  power  of  the  forest,  a  struggle  for 
existence  would  result,  and  the  weaker  Apes  be 
thrust  from  the  forest-region  either  into  desert, 
grassy  prairie,  or  maybe  hill-tops;  and  the 
struggle  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  environ- 
ment produce  Man.    Again,  under  other  circum- 
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Ranees  a  semi-tree-climbing  branch  of  Marsupials 
having  taken,  as  is  far  from  improbable,  to  a  fish- 
diet  from  being  in  the  vicinity  of  a  lake,  the  lake- 
dwelling  type  of  Man  would  be  evolved  in  due 
course      The  origin  of  Society  must,  however, 
ftave  been  anterior  to  even  these  early  stages  of 
evolution.     The  old  mythology  which  attributed 
to  a  single  ancestral  pair  the  origin  of  the  human 
race  Ignored  the  fact  that  in  all  primitive  forms 
Of  life  creation  and  propagation  is  not  by  in- 
dividuals,  but  by  broods,  and  the  size  of  the 
brood  increases  with  each  step  down  the  scale 
of  creation.    A  savage  mother,  for  instance,  will 
bear   twenty   or   thirty   children   to   a   civilised 
woman  s  three  or  four;  a  cat  or  bitch  or  other 
animal  brings  forth  a  litter  more  or  less  numerous 
at  each  birth;  whilst  the  fish  or  insect  tribe  pro- 
create  by  enormous  larvae  :   thus  the  spontaneous 
generation  which  produced  the  primordial  plasm 
must  have  produced  not  one  plasm  but  millions, 
which,  m  fact,  would  be  necessary  were  the  plasm 
to  survive  the   various    dangers    from   volcanic 
action  which  must  have  destroyed  hundreds  of 
thousands  at  one  fell  swoop ;  just  as  but  for  the 
enormous   child-bearing  capacity  of  the  sa-age 
woman,  these  primitive  peoples  would  speedily 
cease  to  exist  from  the  great  mortality  among  the 
children,  which  cuts  off  the  greater  proportion  ere 
they  reach  the  age  of  puberty.     Thus  the  pro- 
creation of  each  successive  form  of  life  from  the 
primitive  plasm  type  must  have  been  by  succes- 
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sive  broods,  ever  decreasing  in  number  with  each 
successive  step  up  the  ladder-  of  evolution.    Or, 
to  put  the  matter  more  simply,  the  conditions 
which  first  led  to  the  evolution  of  life  by  spon- 
taneous generation  must  have  been  in  operation 
over  an  enormous  area,  with  the  result  that  through- 
[out  this  area  must  have  germinated  countless  mil- 
[ lions  of  plasms  to  every  square  mile  :  as,  however, 
lowing  to  the  continual  cooling  of  the  world,  the 
^primitive  simplicity  of  environment  continually 
changed  into  more  varied  forms,  and  owing  to  the 
jntinual  effort  of  organisms  to  adapt  themselves 
to    a    continually    altering    environment,    there 
followed  a  continuous  evolution  of  plasms  into 
iiigher  forms,  the  ever-increasing  variety  of  which 
increased    with    the    ever-increasing    variety    of 
^environment.     But  with  each  evolution  of  life 
jip.<rards  the  effort  at  reproduction  imposes  an 
increasing  strain  upon  the  individual,  thus  de- 
creasing the  rapidity  of  reproduction,  whilst  the 
;  growth  of  the  organism  in  physical  power  and 
r  intelligence  by  enabling  it  to  protect  its  young 
A  renders  the  enormous  larvae  of  the  lower  organisms 
\  unnecessary  to  secure  the  reproduction  of  species. 
The  evolution  of  species  then  is  not  by  in- 
dividuals, but  by  swarms ;  the  circumstances  which 
produce  one  individual  of  a  type  will  produce 
others,  and  these  circumstances  will  be  in  opera- 
tion   throughout    the    environment    which    has 
.  produced  this  special  type.     Take,  for  instance, 
our  suggested  origin  for  Man,  a  struggle  for  exist- 
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ditions  w^liT       '""''*'•  0''™<'sly  these  con- 
mtions  wou^d  be  ,n  operation  not  at  a  single  snot 

St  "^d  :?      "'"  ""*  ''"'''^  «gio  J  ad- 

J»a"Lrtt:j;crdrttr''- 
rit  toiT:  '<---X  rn." 

the  envi^nlijt  whiT    n""^  ^'^  ""'  '•^  «»* 

Will  p™d~btd  »dC"r  '■"■'"<"«" 

«>n<htio„.  „,  envi  J^ent'a^^lotTL"",!   , 

ma„;ldtMelvrtT;y''  "«""•  "^t  '«"» 
there  are  treble!  '^re.r"^"'  "*'"«^-    ^'"^er    1 

-  ean  ^e^^ta  ^ t^'oTZ,'  1°  T'  '""''» 
the  various  tvoes  „7m  ^  f  "'"t""  '<>'  one  of 
Asia,  Europe  rdA-*.  America.  Afriea.     " 

whii  t  lo^Tci^ir     ;• '"  '"  "^^  «>"«»»*»  i 

local  variation'  T^  X'T  "T  ""^"^ 
have  p^uoed  the^^f  etr;;':''5^r"'» 

^*^-v-:teiro£S°'= 

ofMano«oManth!!r       ..    *  '**"'"*«  evolution 

the  Ape-like  ancesto^of  C  tt  """!""'*"  °' 
which  represents  the  earliesTeffo^   f  '  """^ 

soeiet.  x„,sori«i;rHri:\;;":s;^ 
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I  circumstance  and  instinct ;  the  instinct  of  hunger 
sets  the  animals   seeking   for   food,   and   since, 
i  belonging  to  the  same  species,  they  seek  the  same 
nutriment,  the  whole  herd  under  normal  circum- 
stances  moves  together :    it   is  the  instinct  of 
I  danger  which  leads  to  the  first  rudimentary  at- 
Itempt  at  combined  effort.    The  animal  world  in  its 
Iprimitive   condition,   and   even   now   in   certain 
[regions  of  the  world,  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
jwarfare.   The  danger  of  attack  by  the  great  winged 
Ireptiles  and  other  extinct  monsters  must  have 
necessitated  incessant  vigilance  among  the  primi- 
^Mtive  Marsupials,  and  the  oldest  and   most  ex- 
^perienced  members  of  the  herd,  from  the  fact  of 
their  more  developed  senses,  would  naturallv  act 
as  leaders  to  the  rest  of  the  herd.    To-uay  flocks 
\ot  wild  reindeer  are  guided  and  protected  b^,  the 
;;old  males,  who  act  as  sentinels  whilst  the  others 
^are  browsing  or  resting,  and  who  act  as  whippers- 
in  for  laggards  whilst  checking  the  impetuosity 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  herd.     Similar 
phenomena  can  be  observed  in  numerous  other 
animal  groups.    Upon  consideration  the  explana- 
tion is  simple  ;  that  animals  have  memory  can  be 
easily  demonstrated,  it  would  be  impossible  *o 
train  them  to  the  performance  of  tricks  or  labour 
otherwise;    again,  memory  denotes  rudimentary 
reasoning-power,  for  otherwise  the  animal  would 
be  unable  to  distinguish  between  cause  and  effect : 
that  a  burnt  dog  dreads  the  fire  is  proverbial,  which 
conclusively  proves  that  the  dog  can  understand 
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^reUt.omh.p  of  cause  and  effect.  Animal,,  then 
possess  memory  and  rudimentary  reasoning-^w^.' 

supials   whose   experience   was  loneest  and   i„ 
s^cts  were  finest  would  appredateThe  nt^t 
of  gu^mg  against  danger:  ag«„.  by^HTof 

w^Mo"",,'"*""*^  ■""  «rstr^^°4ey 

..empsZtg;^''-rargits-;:^i^ 

vast  majority  of  men  when  under1^r4e^f 
excitement  act  not  from  reason,  but  fr    ,  i^ 
stmctive  imitation  of  a  "  crowd-lelrf-r  " 
m.^  among  the  crowd  wh^T^^lre^'^^S^ 

&  acere7\'""'   """^^  -«gesti„m.'^  f^ 
entw'y  uZttinf  7s'^'""^.  """  '''>'"'' 

=^n:^ro-5hS?S^^ 

:^orthe*  'T  '"""'"*  ■"  'i-^  --^i^ion™; 

desirable  by  the   "l"  ?"•  °''^"=*  '"^S"'"-!  <« 
4„j  '^  ,        ««n«™l  i-Tstinct  of  the  naek 

And  among  these  pack-leaders  there  wiU   ,^ 
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one  may  add  in  passing,  that  in  no  class  of  mam- 
mal do  we  ever  find  this  leadership  or  even  a 
sub-leadership  held  by  a  female. 

The  co-ordination  of  effort  under  guidance  of 
the  pack-leaders  would  tend  to  the  attainment 
of  two  objectives,  the  provision  of  food  and  se- 
tcurity  against  danger.  In  the  provision  of  food 
each  individual  member  of  the  pack  would  be 
guided  by  the  instinct  of  hunger  and  the  instinct 
of  imitation.  We  have  observed  that  animals 
have  memory ;  the  faculty  of  memory  together  with 
the  sense  of  smell,  which  is  the  earliest  means  of 
distinguishing  objects,  would  teach  the  animals 
to  distinguish  between  those  foodstuffs  which  pro- 
duced injurious  after-effects  and  those  which  were 
satisfactory,  and  the  older  animals  which  had 
gained  such  experience  would  be  imitated  sub- 
consciously by  the  younger  ones.  There  would 
thus  result  the  formation  of  tastes  for  certain  food- 
stuffs, which  since  the  period  of  evolution  for  each 
type  has  lasted  for  millions  of  years  would,  from 
being  constantly  handed  down  from  parents  to 
offspring,  become  instincts  which  would,  although 
with  ever-weakening  influence,  survive  an  entire 
change  from  the  environment  which  originally 
produced  such  tastes.  A  petted,  pampered  domes- 
tic kitten,  for  instance,  which  has  never  known 
what  it  is  to  feel  hunger  will  stiffen  involuntarily 
at  the  sight  of  a  mouse,  although  seeing  it  for  the 
first  time  in  all  its  young  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  change  of  environment  will  ultimately  revolu- 
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tionisc  hereditary  tastes :  horses  can  be  trained 
to  eat  fish  in  preference  to  all  other  kinds  of  food. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  constant  variation  of  environ- 
ment and  acquirement  of  new  tastes  in  food- 
stuffs   which    is    primarily   responsible    for    the 
evolution   of   types.     An   animal,   for   instance, 
which  has  developed  a  taste  for  nuts  will  transmit 
this  taste  to  its  offspring,  which,  in  the  constant 
endeavour  to  obtain   nuts,   will  evolve  a  type 
peculiarly  suited  in  physical  structure  to  obtain 
nuts;    but  place  this  type  in  an  environment 
where  there  are  few  or  no  nuts  obtainable  and  the 
weaklings  will  die  off,  whilst  the  stronger  ones 
will  find  new  food  resources  and  ultimately  de- 
velop into  the  type  most  suitable  to  the  new 
environment. 

We  have  seen  that  animals  have  memory  and 
rudimentary  reasoning-power,  wo  have  seen  that 
tastes  in  food  are  formed  by  experience  and  circum- 
stances of  environment,  and  that  the  effort  to 
gratify  such  tastes  leads  to  a  development  of  the 
physical  structure  of  the  animal  and  variation  of 
type;  alteration  of  environment  then  leads  to 
variation  of  species ;  there  must,  however,  with 
all  species  arrive  a  phase  of  evolution  when  the 
development  of  animal  life  has  struck  a  balance 
with  development  of  environment,  and  under  the 
circumstances  of  such  environment  further  pro- 
gress is  impossible.  The  otter,  the  horse,  the  rein- 
deer, the  ant,  and  countless  other  types  have  all 
in  their  natural  state  struck  such  a  balance  with 
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their  environment,  their  forms  have  reached  the 
perfection  of  physical  development  requisite  for 
the  attainment  of  their  food-supplies,  their  mental 
development  is  equally  adapted  to  their  surround- 
ings ;  the  beaver,  the  ant,  the  wasp,  the  bee,  for 
instance,  have  all  made  the  maximum  physical  and 
mental  progress  attainable  under  their  natural  con- 
ditions of  life.     Nor  is  this  coincidence  between 
\  development   and   environment   confined   to  the 
Animal  World,  it  applies  to  the  majority  of  Man- 
I  kind ;  the  indigenous  American,  African,  Arabian, 
[Chinese,  Indian,  Australian,  and  Polynesian  peoples 
|have  all  struck  a  similar  balance  with  their  en- 

,4vironment  and  have  remained  without  development 

^^or  thousands  of  years. 

J     This  factor,  that  coincidence  between  environ- 

lent  and  evolution  means  arrested  development 

md  the  negation  of  progress,  is  a  most  interesting 

md  important  point  to  the  student  of  Sociology 

land  will  be  returned  to  later;  continuing,  how- 
fever,  our  study  of  the  evolution  of  Society,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  evolution  of  the  highest  forms  of 
life  and  of  organised  effort  is  purely  a  matter  of 
climatic  and  geographical  conditions  and  of  adapt- 
ability of  type.  Forms  unable  to  adapt  themselves 
to  altered  circumstances  perished  and  became  ex- 
tinct, the  more  adaptable  forms  evolved  into  higher 
types. 

Returning  to  the  herd  or  pack  as  the  genesis 
of  Society,  it  can  be  seen  that  with  such  pack., 
there  is  a  rudimentary  .attempt  at  the  organi- 
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sation  of  effort,  and  that  with  the   increasing 
strain  upon  this  rudimentary  organisation  caused 
by  the  struggle  against   a  continually  altering 
environment  there  has  followed  the  development 
of  human  faculties  and  of  Society  in  its  highest 
form.      The    "pack-leader,"    superior    alike    in 
strength  and  mental  development  to  his  fellows, 
guides  the  efforts  of  these  latter  alike  consciously 
and  subconsciously,  he  is  the  first  to  scent  a  foe, 
the  foremost  in  attack,  and  the  first  to  recognise 
favourable  grazing-grounds ;  he  also,  as  we  have 
seen,   appreciates   the  necessity  of  watchfulness 
against  attack  whilst  at  rest  and  of  vigilance  whilst  , 
on  the  march.     But  be  it  noted,  the   "  pack-  I 
leader  "  is  no  philanthropist— he  does  not  give 
his  service  to  the  herd  without  exacting  recom- 
pense.   First  come  is  first  served,  and  the  choicest 
of  the  food-stuffs  fall  to  the  pack-leader's  share, 
and  to  his  share  also  fall  the  choicest  of  the  females. 
The  seasonal  period  of  rut  is  a  period  of  fierce, 
furious  fighting  among  the  young  males  of  all 
mammal  species,  and  death  or  disablement  is  the 
fate  of  the  vanquished  in  these  homeric  contests; 
in  all  the  mammal  world,  as  with  Man,  only  the 
brave,  strong,  and  cunning  in  fight  are  held  to 
deserve  the  fair.    Nor  is  copulation  a  mere  act 
of  instinct,  selection  according  to  individual  taste 
is  not  unknown  among  the  higher  forms  of  mam- 
mals ;  stallions  have  been  known  to  ta':e  a  violent 
fancy  for  certain  mares  and  decline  copulation 
with  others,  whilst  highly  bred  bitches  have  been 
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known  to  develop  a  furious  passion  for  mongrel 
curs.  Owing  to  this  furious  fighting  among  the 
^oung  males  and  the  number  of  deaths  caused 
thereby,  when  the  sexes  are  fairly  even  in  number 
polygamy  becomes  inevitable  among  the  higher 
mammals  :  only  when  there  is  a  dearth  of  females 
would  monogamy  be  possible.  And  the  circum- 
stance of  the  pack-leaders  securing  the  choicest  of 
the  food-stuffs  and  of  the  females  would  naturally 
tend  to  the  formation  of  a  stronger  hereditary 
type. 

The   development    of    organised    effort    would 
naturally  proceed  with  the  development  of  an 
environment  which  called  for  mental  rather  than 
[purely  physical  powers.    With  the  cooling  of  the 
Iworld's  surface,  the  equatorial  conditions  of  vast 
Iforests  and  tangled  jungle  prevalent  in  what  are 
Inow  the  temperate  regions  of  the  world  would, 
I  during  thousands  of  years  of  evolution,  give  place 
I  to  conditions  more  in  accordance  with  those  to- 
day prevalent,  and  in  consequence  the  primitive 
gorilla  type  of  tree-ape  must  either  adapt  itself 
to  altered  conditions  or  become  extinct.     The 
northern  winter,  with  trees  barren  of  foliage  and  a 
scarcity  of  animal  food,  would  demand  foresight 
during  the  short  summer  and  the  provision  of  food- 
supplies  and  shelter  for  the  >-clement   season. 
Slowly  during  thousands  of  years,   just  as  the 
squirrel  has  learnt  to  gather  a  hoard  of  nuts,  the 
bee  to  prepare  a  honeycomb,  and  even  the  bear 
to  provide  himself  with  a  lair,  so  the  primitive 
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~ots  to  construct  s  rough  habiution,  and  to  d«v 
upon  the  ammal,  weaker  than  hinu.el  ;  the  w^^ 
eader  would  develop  into  the  chief,  the  herd^t 

TJ,         !l    ^"''"  "~»  """W  afford  no  food- 
new  'nS^r:    We'-rdT'"" '°  "" 

^oXlalt;  traZtd  td  ttt"""""™ 
this  eariy  stage  Man  h«,  itluhTuse     'w^Z:' 

e«ortVarto^,rd:™T.erLttr 

honeycombs  of  the  bee     'n,^  I    u  ^^       '  *^^ 
fact   f hof  t-u   V  "*®  probabilities  are,  in 

^L  u'  ^''*  "'^  °'  ^««P«"«  was  purely  in^ 

theyZ;id  b.!r^''  '"^'"8  ">«'  «««=tiveness 
iney  would  be  used  as  weapons  of  offence     M.n 

t":tmetrV"'"  '-'--h.s  and tpeS 
tor  swifter  four-footed  creatures,  would  find  th. 

Z:i  ^'°""  "'  ""-'-  of  eno;mou"     al! 
though  not  at  this  time  distinctly  a  biu^    the 

tthrotT"",/""    '""K   hinder' ilLi:'^,'  Z 
Anthropoid  would  produce  a  bounding  gait  anat 
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gous  to  that  of  a  kangaroo;  ultimately,  with  the 
necessity  of  developing  speed,  and  the  constant 
hurling  of  stones  with  its  effect  in  throwing  back 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  Man  would  take  a 
more  and  more  erect  posture ;  in  feeding  and 
work,  such  as  the  fabrication  of  weapons,  which 
would  be  done  in  a  squatting  posture,  the  hands 
would  naturally  be  used  in  preference  to  the 
nether  extremities;  thus  there  would  evolve  the 
definite  distinction  between  hands  and  feet,  with 
a  certain  degree  of  loss  of  the  prehensile  qualities 
of  the  toes.  Again,  the  tail  being  no  longer  neces- 
sary either  to  beat  off  flies  or  assist  in  swinging 
from  branches,  would,  from  lack  of  use,  dwindle 
away  and  drop  off,  just  as  mice  if  continually  bred 
in  utter  darkness  will  eventually  lose  the,  to  them, 
useless  faculty  of  sight.  These  changes  in  physical 
structure  would  be  accompanied  by  an  analogous 
mental  development.  We  have  seen  that  animals 
possess  memory  and  rudimentary  reasoning-power. 
Man,  therefore,  having  passed  through  winter  sea- 
sons and  suffered  from  scarcity  of  food,  would  learn 
to  anticipate  such  periods  of  inclement  weather 
and  prepare  for  them ;  the  bitter  cold  too  of  a 
northern  winter,  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
some  storei.ouse  for  the  provision  laboriously 
acquired,  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  settle- 
ments. Where  there  were  caves  available  Man 
would  become  a  cave-dweller,  but  in  forest  lands 
rude  nests  built  of  mud  and  small  branches  and 
situated  close  to  running  water  would  serve  the 
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would  b«  built  on  platfonm  in  the  tree,  tot  »ke 
tLTT^^ '  ""^  """»  "*  <>««"on«lly  buUt  by 
■t  would  be  from  the  wide  le.fy  canopy  overhead 

^L  ^d'th''  """"J:  '"•'"''  *™P'««  during 
downpours.   It  would  not  be  long,  therefore  with 

.d^ol  roofing  the  nests  was  conceived  and  acted  on. 

We  have  seen  that  creation  is  by  swarms   not 

by  .ndividuals ,  the  swarm,  howeve^,  TZl^y 

far  too  large  a  unit  for  unoi^fused  undevelowd 

centring  a.  ,und  pack-leadcB.     Man   arrived  at 
the  phase  of  evolution  described  above  wo.Sd  C= 

—niS^s°.'™:l """""'  -'  ''•'y  -""-nomadfc 
commumties  j  m  the  summer  they  would  travel 

winter  they  would  construct  a  permanent  cami, 

lit.;   1         *?"'''  °'  «"■"*'  '»  ««hangc  grunt- 

dcL    the  ;   '".     ™*'  «"""^'   exprfssi^  *f 
Ideas .  the  females,  unable  to  keep  up  with  th^ 

more  powerful  males  in  the  chase,  would  Wd  he 

camp  and  collect  roots,  herbs,  and  nuts    all  ot 

"hich  would  equally  lead  to  attempted  to^l: 


^ 
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tion  of  effort  among  the  females  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  rude  language,  partly  by  gestures,  pwtly 
by  grunting  sounds.    The  governance  of  this  little 
community  would  be  by  might  and  custom.   The 
strongest   and   quickest-witted    male,    the   most 
skilful  hunter,  and  boldest  warrior  would  naturally 
sway  the  opinions  of  his  fellows ;  for  the  rest  an 
infinitude  of  half-understood  customs  would  sway 
the  community  with  the  force  of  instincts.     Of 
the  course  of  evolution  by  which  these  customs 
had  come  into  being  the  primitive  savage  would, 
of  course,  have  no  inkling ;    but  as  a  result  of 
hundreds  of   years   during   which   it   had  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  to  do  such  and 
such  a  thing  in  such  and  such  a  manner,  to  do 
this  thing  in  the  manner  customary  had  become 
an  instinct.    Nevertheless,  changing  environmer.t 
would  ultimately  mean  that  new  customs  would  be 
formed  whilst  old  ones  would  fall  into  desuetude. 
It  is,  however,  when  we  remember  how  the  life 
of  primitive  Man  must  have  been  at  every  point 
bound  by  iron  unreasoning  custom  that  we  begin 
to  appreciate  the  immense  length  of  time  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  human  race  and  the 
higher  forms  of  Society. 

Within  the  bounds  of  custom  physical  force 
would,  with  early  Man,  enjoy  unlimited  sway. 
Whilst  in  this  early  phase  marriage  in  any  sense 
of  the  term  is  unthinkable,  it  is  however  certain 
that  the  physically  strongest  men  would  assert 
their  right  to  prior  possession  of  the  females.  The 
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for  the  mocf  «**      ^-       .     certainly  be  contests 
to   the   enjoyment  of    any  female      Fr7    li 

t  oe  regarded  as  mferior  to  the  male    fh^ 
statements  as  to  the  absolnf.  d  ,     '     ^ 

'-r jevr  ^-"^^^^^^^  ^"-^- ™^^ 

ied  to  the  dt^vrr,  r"t""'  ^P"*'^  ""^ 
^harp  flint     ■n,?Z    I  .     "'"«'  '""'""'^  »'  the 

whe„v:;eJt'Sg''*:;.:r„r  t  f- 

edges  for  cutting  fr.r.T    \  °^  ^"^^  ^^^'P 

clubs  would  snlp^il         ^'  '""""^'"^  ^^^'^^h^^  for 
deve  onh^to  r  i^'"'""  '  '^'  ^^^^^  A^"*  would 

»ng.  And  havmg  thus  learnt  the  art  nf  d. 
weapons,  the  axe,  the  spear-head  ^  il  ^^'"^ 
would  be  speedily  evolved  THk'-  ^""^  ^^'"'"^^ 
in  the  effort  to  maVrerure  Je  ^t^  ^1^ 
responsible  for  the  discoverv  of  C  f  k  ,  ''' 
the  flints  alighting  on  dead  Lrd  orTr  "" 
would  set  up  a  blaze  fn  th^  ^^^  "^^^^ 

of  the  shaggy  wi^;  :  ''^^.^-e-ent  and  terror 

ever,   beinf  Lra^ed   ^^ J     .?^'''°"^^"«'»'  ^^o^- 
g  repeated   frequently  would  lose  its 
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terror,  and  by  degrees  and  mainly  by  accident  the 
useful  qualities  of  fire  would  be  discovered.     Its 
pleasant  warmth  would  be  welcome  on  cold  nights, 
its  value  as    i   pio+^^sction  against  wild  animals 
would    be    apprecialfJ    after    short    experience, 
whilst  the  .cc. dental  r  -rtial  burning  of  meat  or 
fish  would  kud  to  the  evolution  of  cookery.    The 
discovery  of  the  art  of  kindling  fire  from  rubbing 
sticks  together  would  also  probably  result  from 
the  attempted  fabrication  of  weapons.    The  care 
and   patience  which    savage    Man    gives   to  the 
manufacture  of  these  is  well  known.    He  will  sit 
for  hours  patiently  occupied  in  trimming  a  spear, 
etc.    Doubtless  then  it  was  the  act  of  rubbing  two 
sticks  together  to  smooth  an  arrow-shaft  or  kindred 
implement  which,  continued  for  a  length  of  time 
of  which  no  civilised  man  would  be  capable,  gave 
rise  to  smoke  and  sparks,  which,  falling  upon  dead 
wood  or  shavings  from  shaping  the  shaft,  would 
set  up  a  blaze.     The  art  once  le*imt  would  be 
gradually  developed  with  practice  ;  the  advantage 
of  using  a  hard  and  soft  piece  of  wood  instead  of 
two  pieces  of  equal  hardness  would  be  realised 
with  time  ;   it  would  then  be  found  advantageous 
to  point  the  hard  piece  and  use  it  drill  fashion, 
which  would  finally  evolve  into  the  bow-shaped 
drill.     In  Europe,  however,  and  other  countries 
where  flints  are  plentiful,  the  art  of  kindling  fire 
from  the  use  of  two  pieces  of  wood  can  never  have 
been  important. 
In  the  north  and  cold  regions  generally,  Man, 
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like  other  animals,   must   have   been    n^.    .  . 

from  inelement  weather  by  a  thick  hafrv  v.'^ 
nor  even  withm.f  ^i,-  tnicK,  hairy  hide; 

of  olothfng  be  ntJ^^l'  P"''^'-  ™"W  *•>.  use 
to  .ndure  any  "uZu  \  ^  T  "*  "^'^""^ 
mil  stand  naked  1^!'       7"™  ^'^^^  "oth" 

umiiiea  as  a  proteclton  against  ctimnt^  i... 
'ndtgenom  to  that  climate     T,,,  ^ " "'"" 

«  desire  for  ovnaml7T„'^  Jt  follows,  then,  that 
^n  the  prim™Tor  r  *^""'='»n  must  have 
Whilst  e»eU;rr  anilSU:  "'"' 

throw  away  the^l-r^"  '•°'  '""'«  ""orded  to 
have  devoTr^S  tC^^"'r?t "!  '""^  "'«' «»« 
entrails,  and  eversoran  "  '^"''  ""'  '^<'*' 

were  indigestible  a,  T  "'  """■  P<"*""»  »> 
of  weaponrtcreaset'h^,°TT'  "'"'^  «'-™»«»'' 

pn>por^onate,;:th  ;t':,t'r  ;r "^^ 

'"ould  be  no  longer  neeessan.  Zl^^  T^'^"'  '* 

With  .oreir  a:i,^rrZrt  ''''"^* 
invitini?  to  th^  h„«,„        ,  cncraus,  being  un- 

These  fCel'Z.dravrr^/''^'*^''''- 
hordes  of  dogs  to  the  vieiluv  'tf  "'"""'^'"K 
would  gradually  resuh  rfi.  u  "^"'P'  "'"<''' 
Man  and  dog  which  h„  I  ^  ^  """""'^  ""'ween 
beneficial  to  Mh     h1-      ■     '° '°"«  '""^ ''«''  »o 

patches  0,  hide  to  gefal'X tT ,'°  *"'  o"  «"«' 
"  get  at  the  underlying  meat,  Man 
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would  discover  that  these  patches  could  be  of  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  bags,  etc.    He  would 
with  practice  learn  to  take  off  the  skin  intact,  and 
such  skins  would  be  found  useful  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  whilst  the  hides  of  animals  noted 
for  strength  and  valour,  such  as  the  bear,  the 
boar,  the  leopard,  lion,  and  tiger,  would  be  im- 
mensely valued  and  worn  by  prominent  chiefs  as 
a  symbol  of  prowess.     And  the  use  of  skins  for 
ornament  would  develop  into  the  ut ;  of  skins 
for  clothes  when  there  ensued  a  sudden  migration 
of  southern  tribes  north,  or  more  generally  a  migra- 
tion of  tribes  from  a  warm  region  into  one  'perceptibly 
colder.     This  is  a  point  of  considerable  ethno- 
graphical importance,  as  it  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  most  highly  civilised  races  of  Man  all 
originated  in  a  much  warmer  climate  than  t  -  v 
at  present  inhabit.     Were  they  indigenous  to  a 
northern  latitude  they   would  not  find   clothes 
necessary.     It  would  be  those  much  less  )  airy 
species  of  Man  evolved  in  a  warm  climate  'vhich 
would  feel  the  chill  of  a  more  rigorous  winter  and 
resort  to  an  artificial  covering.     The  indigenous 
types  protected  by  a  thick  coat  of  hair  could  brave 
the  climate  with  impunity. 

We  have  seen  that  primitive  Man  was,  at 
the  phase  of  evolution  we  are  considering,  semi- 
nomadic.  During  the  summer  months  his  range 
of  wandering  was  only  limited  by  the  necessity 
of  finding  game  and  the  danger  of  trespassing 
upon  another  tribe's  hunting-grounds.    Here  we 
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see  the  first  instance  of  pro,      v  1„  i    ^ 
seni-nomadic  huntinR-tritew       \  u    '"'' '    "" 
"Pon  game,  and  the  Jm.  7  •       '"^  dependent 
"  the  yea;  moved  3!^  "«  ""»'"  ""-""^ 

«■»"-    As  a  ^  „t  7lT  '"^'"  ""umseribed 
Wbe  would  lea:^  to  llT""'''-  *^"'""''  "-e 
certain  radius  I"|«r^      r"""*"'" '"""d  « 
"eld  to  be  th;  pLSv  ortw^?"''  "°""'  "^ 
priority,  and  any  i„t™L„  ,         "^  ''''  "«>"  »' 
hotly  resented.    iCTresn     *""  T^'"'  «'»•"<'  "e 
tribe  upon  anothert  hunt-         *  "'"*'°'*-  «'  °"e 
fruitful  source  If  wL^T""f-«~™<'^  ^-'d  be  a 
the  evolution  of  ZTriJ^t  ?"  ™'"''  '""O  to 
seen  that  in  the  ZZ-     '?'.f'»^"y-    We  have 

fate  of  prom- ttTlTs  1"^;^"  ^^'^'«'  " 
together  eoupled  natumih^^luu"^  8'ris  growing  up 
more  fully  develonert  „'."«''  ""  '"er  and 
asserted  LTpZ^ZVc.'^U  T'^""'  ^'""S"' 
other  articles  oLequeft  N  't.'?"'""  ^  ^  "U 
»  that  phase  litUe  -Iv^T"'"""'''-  "«"  "^^g 

Whilst  under  thetn^irp  rofr:"^;* '  ^"^^ 
there  could  be  little  sexn.i  •    ■        '''Production, 
during  the  season  of'T/'f'T^"  /t  is  only 
fight  for  the  females  and  1-    f  ,       *™'^'  "«les 
under  impulse  of  exual  e^  "i""'^  "  ''  ""'^  ^^'st 
Man  Will  fight  for Te  L  "  ''".'u'  ""*  P"™'tive 
fled  he  ceases  to  feet  IT    '  ""'  '"P"'*'  satis- 
exceptionally  pretty  it'^JIV  "^'^'  ">»  an 
obliged  to  live'^  Mforfed  o7v  1  ^  '°"«'"  '"  "'«' 

the  strongest  ma.e.'rdthltl?eMr  ■""°"  '''*'' 
-•^^  in  sexual  intereou^Vlrrhr;^^:^ 
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temporary  unions  by  mutual  consent  with  a  con- 
stant change  of  partners  would  be  the  general  rule. 
The  entry  of  captured  women  into  the  tribe  as 
slaves  would  however  introduce  a  new  factor. 
In  the  constant  wars  of  tribe  with  tribe  at  first 
all  members  of  the  vanquished  would  be  merci- 
lessly slain  by  the  victors ;  it  would  not  be  long, 
however,  ere  the  desirability  of  reserving  such  of 
the  women  of  the  hostile  tribe  as  could  be  seized 
alive,  for  slaves,  would  be  realised.  From  the  less 
warlike  and  enterprising  character  of  the  women 
neither  attempts  at  escape  nor  plottings  for  ven- 
geance were  to  be  feared,  whilst  there  were  many 
spheres  of  action  in  which  a  woman's  labour  would 
be  useful  in  a  tribe  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle 
with  Nature.  When  the  first  animal  lust  for 
slaughter  had  passed  these  considerations  would 
doubtless  prevail  to  preserve  the  lives  of  such 
women  as  were  yet  living.  Cannibalism,  by  lerding 
to  the  seizure  of  prisoners  alive,  may  have  had 
some  influence  in  the  matter. 

Those  warriors  who  had  been  foremost  in  the 
fight  would  naturally  claim  the  captured  women 
as  their  special  property,  less  as  wives  than  as 
slaves  and  chattels.  The  woman  would  be  her 
captor's  property,  her  very  life  dependent  upon  his 
whim,  nor  would  she  be  free  to  dispose  of  her  own 
person  in  sexual  intercourse  without  his  consent. 
Private  property  in  women  would  be  established, 
and  the  idea  once  grasped  the  possession  of  a  slave- 
wife  would  soon  be  considered  a  highly  desirable 
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object  by  the  bold  yoimff  buck^   «n^  um 
e«o„.  to  seize  L  l^f't  ^t^tZZ 
of  constant  occurrence     Th.  „  " 

thus  established  wo^d  h^    P*™^™'  unions 
result,  th.  "J     J  ""^  ™"y  and  varied 

and  descent  would  be  t™!^  .      P~P*^>'' 

instead  of  the  female     Ct  "I  ""  "^^  '"' 
avoid  the  contu.tTwars^ausedlT'""*-  '" 

This,  in  fact    wTuL   K   "'^'K' by  purchase." 
Owing  to  con  tartl."  'T"^  "^velopment. 

the  ori ginaHi^'o'lrCSe^h^.d"'"  '°  *"■"■ 
hy  the  tribe  m„«f  h  "" ''°™'n  held  m  common 

There  rnL^  Towet  J'  a^"""""^,'^  '«'"-''■ 

society  we  are  conside-Ln*  ZmMT'C 
servicer,  that  the  wife  woZ  iJ  7  f  ^  '"  *"" 
for  purpose  of  sex^^  i^^^^^^^f  ^  ~'?er  than 

be  desired  as  a  useful  domerani^r^rot 
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burden  and  labourer,  and  her  chastity  would  be 
the  husband's  property  merely  as  was  the  right 
to  her  labour.  Thus  among  all  primitive  peoples 
it  is  the  women  who  carry  burdens  and  perform 
the  drudgery  of  savage  life  ;  there  is  promiscuous 
intercourse  between  boys,  men,  and  girls,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  girl  has  been  married,  i.e.  sold  to 
a  proprietor,  that  her  chastity  becomes  an  object 
of  importance,  and  then  only  insomuch  as  it  is  a 
breach  of  the  property-right  of  the  husband.  The 
husband's  consent  having  been  obtained  by 
presents,  the  woman  can  indulge  in  sexual  inter- 
course with  a  stranger  without  blame  from  public 
opinion  as  regards  wife,  husband,  or  the  temporary 
lover. 

The  wife  then  would  be  desired  primarily  as  a 
domestic  animal  to  render  the  conditions  of  life 
easier  for  the  male,  and  the  idea  of  "  marriage  by 
purchase  "  having  been  conceived  from  compensa- 
tions arising  from  "  marriages  by  capture,"  it 
would  not  be  long  ere  the  young  bachelors  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  purchasing  the  daughters  of 
those  who  possessed  slave-wives,  or  of  conciliating 
the  male  relatives  of  free-born  girls  by  means  of 
presents,  instead  of  encountering  the  manifold 
dangers  of  an  attempt  at  kidnapping.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  among  the  free-born  members  of 
the  tribe  relationship  would  be  recognised  on  the 
female  side,  and  the  male  relatives  from  their 
superior  strength  and  the  general  impression  of 
women  as  an  inferior  caste  would  certainly  assume 
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The  eldest  btthlr    ft.f     ', '"°"  ''"'^''  '««°»»- 

absence  of  a„y"!^L'™^;"f"r'  "°"'<'  '»  "« 

head  o,  the  famrSh    >"  ^  "«'«'~  »'  "■« 

to  nephew  onThe'C^j  f^Mrr""  ?"""  ""* 
'ree-born  wife  would  .7  .    »*P"«nt  'of  a 

the  eldest  bother  or  athVl"''  "f^T''  '" 
bmher,  for  the  pu^has^  Xtn^"!"''"""''' 
And  the  number  of  w.v.  ^  ^^^  °'  "^^^^e. 

would  be  limi^d  onh  b:  IT"  "T*"*  """""'»' 
the  greater  the  number  nf  P"«*«^'"«-Power ; 
wealth  and  con!iderf  .  T"  *''^  ^''"ter  the 
however.  r^Xe^^^^^^^'t'"';  '^"^'• 
captured  women'and  ttedti^  fl'^'T'^  "' 
ammal.  the  statements  frequeTv  ^  /  """"= 
absolute  slavery  of  .«v.  ^  °^''*  »"  'o  the 

correct.     TheVvLrttZrthr  T  """' 
activity  of  man   «„j     oetween  the  spheres  of 

origin  'a  LZl  "e  "wT"  T'"  ""  *"  "' 
inferiority  in  stren<^h  ^^°'"»"'  '«s  from  her 
of  child.b«ri^*^i^'r.^  activity  than  the  strain 
at  the  age  o"  twelve T      """'^'""'8 ""'"'» 

children  annually  'L     '""■  '"""  """  ^' 
fi«f^  ""uaiiy,  If  not  more  rapidlv   for  f*.«  * 

be  -abi:txT;ira„7r--r''<' 

relegated  to  the  gatheriL  of  L         ^  P"'°™ 

and  the  building  of  the  eamn     ^       '  T*''  '"=•' 
march  the  constant  1      ^:     *""'  *''*"  on  the 

the  men  to  movlrrn^t*  ^  1 """'''  "°""  ■""'«« 
move  arms  m  hand  and  unencumber^. 
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thus  rendering  it  necessary-  fc  the  women  to 
carry  the  various  impedimenta  of  the  settlement. 
Ere  marriage  or  permanent  unions  of  men  and 
women  had  evolved,  this  division  of  labour  would 
be   by   family   groups  of    brothers  and   sisters; 
captured   women,   however,   would  naturally  be 
relegated  to  the  women's  sphere  of  activity,  with 
the  exception  of  working  for  one  particular  master 
instead  of  a  group,  and  private  property  in  women 
having  originated,  it  would,  as  we  have  seen,  soon 
become  the  ambition  of  each   man  to   have  a 
servant  to  perform  the  more  arduous  and  dis- 
tasteful forms  of  work.    But  marriage  being  thus 
evolved  would  not,  so  far  at  least  as  the  free-born 
wife  was   concerned,   be  absolute  slavery.     She 
would  have  friends  and  relations  ready  to  take  her 
part  in  any  breach  of  habitual  custom.   In  theory, 
no  doubt,  the  power  of  the  husband  over  his  pur- 
chased wife  would  be  absolute,  but  in  practice  it 
would  be  strictly  circumscribed  by  the  general 
customs  of  the  tribe,  any  breach  of  which  would  be 
hotly  rese  led  alike  by  all  free-born  women  and 
their  free-born  relatives.    General  custom  would 
hold  that  woman  was  inferior;    general  custom 
would  support  the  husband's  claim  to  authority 
over  his  wife ;  general  custom  would  hold  that  it 
was  the  wife's  duty  to  build  her  husband's  hut, 
gather  esculent  roots,  herbs,  etc.,  bear  burdens  on 
the  march,  and  generally  co-operate  by  relieving 
him  of  burdensome,  tedious  tasks  which  a  man, 
weary  from  a  long  day's  hunting,  could  hardly  be 
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expMted  to  perform  for  himself.     But  general 
custom  would  also  assert  the  wife's  elai^to  a 
certam  amount  of  eonsideration  at  the  hTnds  o 
hef  lord;    excessive  ill-treatment,  for  instance 
wou  d  speedily  provoke  ^monstrlnee  f"m  the 
w.fes  relatives  whilst  for  punishment  and  dTvorcc 

an7r  ^,7  ""^  '""''"'  °'  'he  tribal  gatherir, 
and  the  kilhng  of  a  free-born  wife    save  ,m^f ' 

^reumstances  of  gross  provocation  w;ur4  Hkeh 
added  that  savage  women  are,  as  a  rule,  bright- 

m^  ual  a«    ^Pr"""'"*'    '"•"''    instances    o, 
mutual  affection  between  husband  and  wife  are  bv 
no  means  rare.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  sUte 
ments  occasionally  made  as  to  the  absolute  sCy 

Ih  ^7°™*"  "'  '"  '«"»  •««»'«.  and  are 
probably  due  to  a  confusion  of  the  position  of  th 

woman  witf  no  tit  t^l^s  t  :K 

mercy,  but  where  the  wife  has  relatives  these  do 
not,  even  among  the  least  civilised  eommunaies 
P^mit  sistej.  or  daughters  to  be  cruelly  .T-u  ed 
«^  impunity.     Where  marriage  is  malLly  T^. 
gamic,  i.e.  the  women  are  taken  by  purchase  or 

Wholly  m  the  power  of  her  husband  j  on  the  other 

of"v::  ""l^''  ''.  -^°8«"'-  the  inflult 
relatives  will  materially  curb  the  husband's 
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power  over  his  wife.    Accordingly,  as  local  condi- 
tions favour  endogamic  or  exogamic  marriage,  so 
will  the  position  of  woman  vary  from  tribe  to  tribe. 
It   is   then   obviously   impossible   to   make   any 
dogmatic  statement  as  to  the  general  condition 
of  primitive  woman.    In  some  parts  of  Australia, 
for    instance,    there    are    hen-pecked    husbands, 
whilst  among  other  tribes  the  position  of  woman 
is  little  better  than  absolute  slavery.    We  may  only 
surmise   generally   that   the   division   of   labour 
between  man  and  woman  is  a  natural  one,  and  that 
where  the  wife  has  relatives  her  position  is  far 
from  being  as  wearisome  as  is  generally  painted. 
It  remains  for  us  to  consider  how  soon  Man, 
arrived  at  the  phase  of  evolution  described  above, 
would  strike  a  balance  with  his  environment,  and 
under  the  conditions  of  such  environment  cease  to 
progress.     Here  we  touch  upon  a  bewilderingly 
complex  problem  involving  an  immense  variety  of 
considerations,  which  cannot  be  fully  dealt  with  in 
a  work  of  this  description.    Briefly  considering  the 
problem,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  semi-nomadic 
Man  of  this  phase  of  evolution,  a  forest-dweller  and 
dependent  upon  the  chase  and  such  esculent  herbs, 
roots,  and  berries  as  could  be  gathered  by  his 
womenfolk,  would  not,  so  long  as  both  varieties 
of  foodstuffs  could  be  readily  obtained,  feel  any 
impulse  to  permanent  settlement,  the  tapping  of 
new  food  resources,  or  the  domestication  of  any 
animal  save  the  dog,  which  latter  would  be  useful 
in  the  chase.    Manufactures,  therefore,  would  be 
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confined  to  weapons  and  utensils  for  carrying  food 
or  water  dunng  the  constant  joumeyings!  and 
«nce.  owing  to  the  necessity  of  constant  mi^;tions 
n  search  of  game  and  scanty  means  of  carriage,  all 
-ipcdimenta  would  need  to  be  reduced  to  the 
n-educble  minimum,  there  would  be  no  impulse 
saveTrilf '  ";f""''»^*"'«»  or  even  food-stuffs 
nf  .V  1       ?  ***"  ''*"'^'  ''~^^»-    The  evolution 
of  the  bow    therefore,  would  represent  the  last 
step  m  evolution  possible  under  such  conditions 
of  environment,  an  invention  doubtless  developed 
through    successive    steps    from    the    ac^idenVal 
discovery  of  the  "  springald  "  p„>perties  of  certain 

the  evolution  into  the  arrow-propelling  bow.  Here 
so  long  .3  the  conditions  of  environment  remained 
constant,  evolution  would  cease,  a  balance  would 
have  been  reached  beyond  which  it  would  be  mere 
wasted  effort  to  struggle.     Flocks,   if  gathered 
woidd  be  speedily  broken  up  and  scatterfd  L The 
thick  forest,  the  constant  migrations  would  give  no 
opportunity  for  agriculture.    Above  all,  so  long  as 
game  and  herbs  were  plentiful,  it  would  be  mere 
waste  of  time  to  attempt  the  domestication  of 
animals  or  tillage  of  the  soil ;  the  same  amount  o 
effort  expended  in  normal  directions  would  produce 

conditions    '  T'*-    ^'"°"^^^''  '^^"'  -^-  -ch 
condi  ions    so  long  as   there   was  an  unlimited 

extent  of  forest  land  in  which  to  roam,  so  long  as 

game  was  plentiful,  and  esculent  herbs  and  rfols 

and  fruits  to  he  picked  up  by  the  womei^i^ 
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mankind  would  have  struck  a  balance  with  en- 
.  ironment  and  attained  the  maximum  of  develop- 
ment possible  under  such  conditions.  The  next  step 
could  only  come  with  the  increase  of  population 
beyond  the  supporting-power  of  the  food-resources 
previously  available,  with  its  result,  an  intensified 
struggle  for  existence  among  the  forest  peoples. 
The  first  consequence  of  these  altered  circum- 
stances would  be  a  series  of  wars  and  migrations, 
in  which  the  weaker  peoples  would  be  forced  into 
open   lands,   hill-tops,   prairies,  or  deserts ;    the 
second  would  be  the  gradual  evolution  of  agri- 
culture.   We  have  seen  that  the  strain  of  excessive 
child-bearing  upon  savage  woman  renders  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  follow  the  chase.    When,  there- 
re,  game  became  scarcer,  and  more  prolonged 
and  arduous  efforts  became  necessary  to  follow 
the  chase,  hunting-parties  would  be  obliged  to 
make  expeditions  of  great  length,  lasting  for  many 
days,  away  from  the  base-camp  where  were  left  the 
women  and  children.     In  consequence  it  would 
become  the  custom  to  e't?t  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent settlement  in  a  favourable  situation,  which 
would  act  as  the  general  head-quarters  of  the 
tribe,  and  in  which  under  guard  of  a  fi.w  warriors 
would   be  left  the  women  and  children,  whilst 
hunting-parties  of  men  scoured  the  country  around 
at  favourable  seasons  in  search  of  game.     The 
semi-nomadic  hunting-tribe  would  thus  be  more 
or  less  settled  down,  the  women  would  occupy 
themselves  in  gathering  herbs,  nuts,  etc.,  fishing. 
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building   and   improving   their  huts,  and   other 
sedentary  occupations.    Doubtless  it  was  the  occu- 
pation of  the  women  in  gathering  herbs  and  roots 
which  introduced  the  science  of  agriculture.    Ea^s 
of  wheat,  barley,  etc.,  would  be  discovered  in  their 
wild  state  and  used  for  edible  purposes.    In  course 
of  time  the  women  would  note  the  natural  growth 
of  the  gram  and  strive  to  aid  it  artificially ;  they 
would  note  that  a  hot  sun  would  wither  the  tender 
shoots  and  grasp  the  idea  of  watering  them  arti- 
ficially ;  the  necessity  of  driving  off  birds  would  be 

nfff  \^kT'7^  •*  '^'''  ^^^P  ^y  ^*«P  ««  ^  result 
of  the  habits  of  keen,  careful  observation  of  the 

things  a  civilised  man  or  woman  passes  by  lightlv 

as  of  no  account,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  savage 

peoples,  there  would  be  evolved  the  great  science 

of  agriculture.    And  with  the  evolution  of  agri- 

culture   would   come   a   development    of   manu- 

factures  and  the  domestication  of  food-producing 

ammals.    The  semi-nomadic  hunting-tribe  requires 

no  special  tools,  the  spear,  the  knife,  and  the  axe 

satisfy  all  needs  alike  as  weapons  and  tools ;   but 

agriculture  requires   special  implements   distmct 

from  weapons :    manufactures,   therefore,  would 

have  taken  a  distinct  step  forward.    Again,  with 

permanence  of  settlement,  fowls  would  be  attracted 

whilst  the  huntsmen  having  captured  young 
lambs,  calves  or  foals  and  brought  them  to  the 
village  to  be  killed  for  future  eating,  the  idea  of 
permitting   them  to   breed  and   thus   ensure   a 
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permanent  meat-supply  would  be  grasped :  from 
this  it  would  be  but  a  step  to  utilising  sheep's, 
cow's,  or  mare's  milk  for  drinking,  butter,  and 
cheeses,  and  the  use  of  the  stronger  animals  for 
beasts  of  burden,  and  finally  riding  and  driving. 
All  this,  however,  must  have  been  the  result  of  a 
period  of  transition  lasting  many  hundred  years, 
during  which  there  were  incessant  wars  and 
migratory  movements  of  tribes.  Man  habituated 
to  the  chase  would  be  reluctant  to  renounce  it 
for  the  more  tedious  and  arduous  labour  of  agri- 
culture ;  the  development  of  this  latter  science 
must,  moreover,  have  been  so  gradual  as  to  render 
the  tribe,  during  the  infancy  of  the  evolution  of 
agriculture,  mainly  dependent  on  the  chase.  As 
therefore  game  became  scarce  there  would  result 
a  movement  of  the  tribe  into  more  favourable 
hunting-grounds :  but  these  being  already  in 
possession  of  another  tribe,  this  would  be  obliged 
to  either  repel  the  invaders  by  force  of  arms  or 
itself  invade  the  territories  of  some  weaker  tribe. 
And  this  tendency  would  be  constant  throughout 
the  forest-belt,  which  was  the  breeding-place  of 
Man  as  a  species.  So  the  period  we  are  now  con- 
sidering must  have  been  a  welter  of  wars  and 
bloodshed.  We  have  all  read  in  our  histories  of 
the  series  of  great  invasions  which  at  this  time 
swept  over  our  island.  Palseolithic  Man  was  over- 
whelmed by  Neolithic,  Neolithic  Man  by  the 
Iberians,  Iberians  by  the  Celts.  These  invasions 
represented  the  high-water  marks  of  successive 
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-pt  west  and  noS::;?^'"^^?^"' 
the  peninsulas  of  Greece    It^Iv    I  Ti.  P^' 

wave  spread  south-east  to   Ado   S  '  ^'"^^^ 

Egypt    and   fh.         f?  "®  ^'"°''  Arabia, 

south  Vo   A  '''"*^^™   Mediterranean   coast 

south  to  Assyria.  Chaldea,  and  Babvloni,        !.' 

Wore  .t,  and  these  weaker  tri^  d«,ve  others  "^ 
these  agam  others,  and  so  on  tn  «,?  j  i  *■ 
torest-belt.  with  the  resuTt  Z'  IM  «'  "'  ""^ 
on  the  extreme  cotnTweL  '  fh'ed  "^^  '^^ 
forest  altogether.  Barren  Wiur^ttr  •  "' 
desert  received  this  human  refuse  whirr'"'' 
no  domesticated  animals   and  hi  '"'™« 

agriculture,  was  reduc^t  t^e  let^of  tT""*  •" 
day  Bushmen  or  Hottent^li  nllt  '^•^P'*'*'"- 
and  Highlanders  lid  Is 'the  '"T*  ^'"'^ 
tribes  continually  exhaLtedth^"  '°'*'^'« 

«o  the  "^<.ator;™otrn?tru,dt*"i„^raf 

barren  lands.    B^t.  Zpfte  'r"  "'""  "  ""^ 

"•ents  of  the  tribe^,  ^me  „o  Jd"S'°'^  "'°"" 

and  scarcer    the   n^,„       T         ^"'"'  *"»'«' 

-eer,  the  permanent  settlements  would 
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become  of  increasing  importance  as  the  hunting- 
parties  required  a  longer  and  longer  range  for  their 
operations,  and  agriculture  slowly  developing 
would  become  of  ever-increasing  importance. 
Nevertheless,  the  tendency  of  population  to  in- 
crease beyond  the  supporting-power  of  agricultural 
science  would  continually  render  migratory  move- 
ments by  at  least  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
necessary :  even  the  present  age  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule ;  the  emigration  of  the  European 
peoples  to  "  new  lands,"  such  as  the  United 
States,  Canada,  South  America,  and  our  colonies, 
during  the  last  century  has  been  on  a  larger  scale 
than  any  preceding  migration,  ana  this  emigration 
still  continues. 

With  the  formation  of  permanent  settlements, 
however,  and  the  evolution  of  agriculture  as  a 
science,  albeit  rudely  practised,  the  migratory 
movements  of  tribes  would  be  confined  more  and 
more  to  the  younger  members  in  excess  of  the 
supporting-power  of  the  soil,  and  the  simultaneous 
movement  of  a  whole  people  be  the  result  of 
altogether  exceptional  circumstances. 

Considering  the  tribal  community  of  this  period, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  primitive  hunting- 
tribe  chieftainship  was  exercised  by  the  most 
physically  and  mentally  powerful  male.  With  the 
evolution  of  paternal  descent,  however,  chieftain- 
ship would  inevitably  tend  to  become  hereditary 
in  a  particular  family :  there  would  be  no  right 
of  primogeniture,  and  the  selection  of  one  particu- 
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"«  little  real  u„i„„  bey„„7the  wS  "  ™"''' 
yet  the  tie  of  a  eommon  .  ',  *"'^'  eommunity, 
of  the  same  race  t^T  ^^^  ™"''''  "^  "bes 
have  b^ni^^X'^""""^"  *"'™  "o-^d 

or  of  migratinE  and  attZu       ^       ''"°  P*°P'« 

In  either'of  thefe  ente  ^r^JXr:  T"  ""="• 
head  would  be  reali.  J      !.  **  °' * '*">'»«n 

had  disti„g„i^edtrmt.f''at::i::sTf,  '■'""  '"'° 

enjoy  temporary  author!  ydulttimer,  ^'""'^ 

gency,   and  general   r«n«,t  T    n  T  """■ 

«rviees  would  be  reoielfS  u"  '""*'•     »'» 

Tu       •„  requested  as  arbitrator   «f« 

The  village  community  itself  would  h^     ,     ■. 
group  or  clan,  all  famili  J  h.  "  '"™'y 

related  to  one  another  ^i'^^j"^"!  ^'f  °'  '"^ 
chief  held  general  autioritv  Si  f^  °'  ""' 
however,  should  not  lead  u,  t^  •  '""  ""*««• 

a  group  Of  houses  b^iU  s^rby  s^ Tc^"™'''^ 
stances  must  hav^  i.j  »  ^™'  eircum- 

rondcr  it  unwise  To  ^k    '°,""'"''  ™"''y  "»  to 
in  forest  lanrwhere^^"  "  ''°8™«<=  statement : 
would  be  smailndcu       '"''""*  °'  ""^  e""-'' 
Oint  of  arduous  lalfrhretd*"  "^."T'  "^ 
would  naturally  be  builT  .f      !         ''"''''  ^"^ 
a  great  deal  of  latour       i      "*  ""^  ""•«■"  '"d 
whole  community    X;!  f "'  '"  """"O"  ^y  the 
umty.  w'lere,  however,  a  tribe  already 
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habituated  to  agriculture  had  been  forced  into 
more  open  land,  homesteads  could  be  built  more 
loosely  around  the  fortified  residence  of  the  chief. 
It  would  be  in  a  community  of  this  description 
that  the  idea  of  private  property  in  land  would 
be  most  likely  to  germinate.  At  the  phase  we  are 
now  considering,  however,  land  would  naturally 
be  held  in  common  by  the  clan,  and  there  would 
be  a  certain  amount  of  co-operation  in  labour. 
The  probabilities  are  that  the  cultivated  land  was 
allotted  by  strips  to  each  head  of  a  family  in 
rotation  with  each  sowing,  and  that  the  work  of 
ploughing,  etc.,  was  done  in  common. 

The  discovery  of  the  art  of  working  in  metals 
was  in  all  probability  coincident  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  agriculture :  certainly  it  must  have  been 
posterior  to  the  formation  of  permanent  settle- 
ments. Doubtless,  like  most  other  important 
discoveries  of  the  primitive  period,  it  was  the  result 
of  accident  and  environment.  A  tribe  in  a  region 
where  metallic  ores  lay  close  to  the  surface  would 
naturally  be  likely  to  happen  upc  such  ores  in  the 
search  for  suitable  stones  to  manufacture  weapons, 
and  similar  stones  would  also  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  fire-places.  Nothing  then  would  be 
more  likely  than  that  stones  containing  metallic 
ores,  such  as  copper  or  tin,  would  "run"  when  ex- 
posed to  heat.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
amongst  primitive  peoples  who  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired the  art  of  fabricating  pottery,  it  is  a  common 
device  to  boil  water  by  heating  stones  to  a  red- 
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when   such  stone,  «,„;..,"""""»"»«' «lso 
smelting  „,  ^euj  ™~   -etallie  ores  the 

<»nventionaI  divisL  "°1  J^"!'^  '™'™-    ■">« 
doubtless  there  wis  a  J!,i°?  J  '""'"'y  ~"«t  •• 

"ut  the  discoverifs  of Tr^'^  ^^  "«"  -•""««, 
metals  must  have  h,!.n  „  " "'^  *"d  other 
I"  Afriea,  ,„r  tZ^^t^Z^tX-  T""'-"-- 
eopper  searce,  the  nat  vlf  .  "  P'*"'*^  •"■* 

"«  of  stone  t^  ron^'j     ^'"^  *■•«*  '«>»  the 
the  extensive  u«"ib»n"°"*  '**  ^y""  P«>Pte 

tons,  for  instance    u,.T"  ^    '  '"*"  =  ">«  Spar- 

eajHest  period  oTtheirhirr""'  '"""«"« 
■Ine  use  of  metals  #«- 

«f  »c,ust^  douress^s^rj^" 

as  ornaments.     Th,  hr,„,ti.     t-        "  "eir  use 

eopper,  tin,  and  even  TrT    t'"^  '"*«»  of 

fender  them  highly  aL2      '"*"  '*''*''«''  ''""Id 

At  first  the  irCla  "l^'r  1  "  ■^^''«'  P~P'e- 

-spe„dedf™mtC„"i^!l;'  "'""  -™'d'^be 

«f  they  had  been  p^k^  t"" '""^'*' i'^<^ 

The  susceptibility  of  metfrr  '"^'^  *'"'  *^''«- 

however,  be  realised  Cfn*        "  P""'"'  """Id. 

the  ingots  a  flat  surfk«  bv  L    '"  ""''"P*  ^^  «*« 

o*  observation  the  sunZ^    *""■""«••  »'8«sult 

■"etal  when  heatiiVouT^  T"""""*^  "'  *''- 

«th  the  art  of  cast^g  tintt7'"1'  '°«'*''" 

»'  rings  and  armlets  wouid 
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be  manufactured  as  ornaments ;  and  finally,  copper 
and  tin  having  been  accidentally  fused  together, 
it  would  be  discovered,  doubtless  as  a  result  of 
painful  accident,  that  the  alloy  thus  produced 
could  acquire  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  rendering  it 
immensely  superior  to  flints  or  obsidian  for  use 
with  weapons  or  implements  of  agriciUture  and 
other  industries. 

As  we  have  seen,  clothing  as  a  protection  against 
the  climate  must  have  originated  from  the  move- 
ment of  a  southern  people  into  the  more  rigorous 
climate  of  the  north ;  the  use  of  clothing  as  orna- 
ment would,  however,  be  anterior  to  this.  Rare 
skins,  the  painting  of  the  body  in  vivid  colours, 
tattooing,  and  the  use  of  rings,  armlets,  anklets, 
and  ear-rings  were  doubtless  the  genesis  of  the 
sartorial  fashions  of  to-day.  With  the  movement 
of  the  Aryan  tribes  into  colder  regions  and  the 
evolution  of  agriculture  with  its  concomitant  the 
domestication  of  animals,  there  would  naturally 
foUow^  the  development  of  the  arts  of  weaving 
wool  and  flax,  and  dyeing.  The  skins  of  animals 
would  form  the  earliest  garments,  but  with  the  use 
of  sinews  and  strips  of  hide  for  ropes,  the  idea  of 
plaiting  the  patches  of  fleece  rubbed  off  by  the 
overladen  sheep  into  string-like  thread  would 
necessarily  follow,  and  in  due  course,  by  a  process 
akin  to  crocheting,  the  thread  would  be  woven 
into  cloth.  For  the  crochet -fork  to  develop  into 
the  spinning-wheel  would  follow  in  natural  pro- 
cess  of   evolution.     The   use   of   flax   doubtless 
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veloped  along  simiu7,i„      "*  ^'  '*"''«'»•  "«•  de- 

the  art,  of  sS„?^l?"'^P  »incid»tly  with 

desire  for  oZ^^tZmV'"^'' '^'^  ■■  «« 
desire  for  cloth"  "^  "^  "~"8  "  the 

^'^^^^tirh::^^;:;:::^-^^  r^ », 

"marriage  by  caotur.  ■       u"u  .  *''^*   P"*"*   to 

into  "mLi.^'f'^j^"': : 'r  *™'"«' 

the  evolution  of  desc^  i*  !••  '  •""  *'»«<' 
•'  the  "double  mSt^"-^T™"  "°^  ""'^ 
the  married  woman  ..  .  '^'''' <»°demned  in 

h«ity  permits  ^  1  "  Tr  '"'"'*  the  sexual 
-»'^™-':^<^*7^-^^<^„^^'.«  "double 
women,  younjr  airl,  »„„  „  ^  'o  mMried 
hei»8pe4itt^f^'^i"^;;8  »"  P^^tive  peoples 

»wn  free  will,  .^ZZ^e^' T°'^ ^' '"'» 
"marriage  by  purehai  "^"i  tl^,«"**''  "' 
ehastity  in  the  wife  it  f„ii  /  *  ^*""''<'  '»' 
that  the  freed^  Jhttherto  ""  ""'""^  ""« 

<P>I  should  be  iX^b^'^f  *"  *"'  y^-'-g 
straint.    For  a  oll^T  7      ''^"*"'  °'  *«»>  «- 

P-on  in  a^rd^al'";"";"  *^'~''  <"  "« 
ment  was  scarcely  iLrt.  !,  f""''  °'  *•»  "O" 
-.d  faithful  wi2^  '"Z  '^tlT"  "'o  •  ""-te 
system  of  tmcing  d««l„tThl    v  ^'^''  »'  the 
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of  a   stranger  acquiring   considerable   rights   of 
inheritance  in  heu  of  the  lawful  inheritors.    So, 
to  ensure  the  chastity  of  the  wife,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  chastity  of  the  young  girl ;  the 
relations  of  the  bridegroom  insisted  that  the  bride 
should  come  to  them  unsullied,  and  a  girl  known 
to  have  had  sexual  intercourse  outside  lawful  wed- 
lock lost  her  reputation  for  unsullied  chastity  and 
all  chances  of  marriage.    And  as  no  father  wished 
to  be  left  with  an  unmarried  daughter  on  his  hands 
—be  it  remembered  that  this  meant  the  loss  of  a 
considerable  purchase-price— it  became  regarded 
as  a  first  essential  to  watch  over  the  chastity  of 
the  young  girl.  Thus  chastity  was  dinned  into  the 
ears  of  this  latter  from  morning  till  night  as  the 
first  duty  of  woman,  and  when  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
caution a  young  girl  was  known  to  have  "  fallen," 
the  other  women  hastened  to  prove  their  own 
chastity  by  vehement  repudiation  of  the  offender, 
whilst  husbands  and  fathers  held  her  up  as  an 
awful  example  to  wives  and  daughters. 

And  woman,  from  the  circumstance  of  inferior 
strength  and  more  peaceful  industries,  was  re- 
garded as  naturally  inferior  to  Man;  whilst 
in  these  agricultural  settlements  she  occupied  a 
definite  economic  sphere,  she  could  render  valuable 
aid,  for  instance,  in  farm  labour,  whilst  household 
work,  the  spinning  of  cloth  and  fabrication  of  flax, 
together  with  the  grinding  of  corn,  were  spheres  of 
industry  in  which  her  supremacy  was  readily 
acknowledged.    A  large  number  of  female  slaves, 
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find  c'r^H  7"'^  "  '"""O""'"-    ^""  wj 
1  ncl  r.  certain  definite  standard  of  education  i„ 

t-t  G°"  "  T  '"'  •"  ""  ^''■"'«  8-'  o at  Pri,^": 
nve  Greek,  Roman,  or  Hebrew  raff Ar  f  i,-       *      , 

srrr"^-  ^---tcSxr 

missive  first  to  her  parents  and  after  marria~  f „ 
her  husband  and  her  husband's  tJiTZdV^ 
but  not  least,  in  her  own  special  sphe  e  she  mu 

husW   r";'"^'  *""«*""  'orewo^an  to  h 

pref^r^d  inT     fT-    ™'  P'™"'^*  Athenian 
prelerred  in  his  wife  the  solid  qualities  of  the  well- 

trained  h™-.ceper  to  the  superficial  .r^^ZZ 

1.}'"*^  "^.  "'"**  """''^"  'he  evolution  of  re- 
hg.on.    Primitive  Man  lived  sunounded  by  a  ho^ 

lie  heard  the  voice  of  some  strange  evil  beine  in 
and  i^h^'^  "'   '''  "'"'O  ™'««  of  the  heavens 

™rr;i~oft=ra;^^^^^^^^ 

r"h  idren  Vm  T'"  7'"™'  '"""«'  '"""''»  »™" 
"  n^„l.  M  T  '"«''*'^"  °"«  another  with  the 
Bogey-Man,"  and  with  the  belief  in  the  existen™ 
of  powerful  sentient  beings  capable  oSvin" 
desires  or  aveneinff  Oiolrf.  f  k.  . .  K'Mifying 

folTn«,  fi..    „*'"*'  ^"8""  ">«e  would  naturally 
follow  the  attempt  to  propitiate  such  beings  by 
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sacrifices  and  prayer.    And  from  this  it  would  be 
but  a  step  to  reinforcing  the  power  of  the  com- 
munity  by  attributing  to  the  special  intervention 
of  these  divinities  those  laws  which  were  the  pro- 
duct of  Social  necessity.    "  Thou  shalt  not  steal," 
I^ou  Shalt  not  commit  adultery."  etc.,  all  those 
fundamental  laws  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
find  to  be  taught  by  all  religions,  would  be  attri- 
buted  to  divine  revelation  in  place  of  being  the 
slow  product  of  thousands  of  years  of  evolution. 
In  similar  fashion  special  gods  are  credited  with 
the  mvention  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences. 
Agriculture,  War,  Justice,  etc.,  has  each  its  own 
special  god,  whilst  each  special  trade,  even  to  that 
of  robbery,  is  under  protection  of  some  divinity. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  outward  phe- 
nomena of  death  resembling  sleep,  there  would 
arise  the  theory  that  death  itself  is  but  sleep,  and 
of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  there  would  from 
this  develop  the  idea  of  a  future  state,  the  "  Val- 
halla "    of   the    Norsemen,    "Elysium"    of   the 
Greeks,  and  "  Happy  Hunting-Grounds  "  of  the 
Red  Indian.    Ultimately,  with  the  conception  of 
the  punishment  of  evil  and  reward  of  virtue,  this 
would  develop  into  the  gloomy  "  Hell "  of  Christian 
mythology  and  the  somewhat  uninviting  "Heaven  " 
At  first,  religion  would  be  expressed  coarsely  in 
the  worship  of  monstrous  idols  to  which  sacrifices 
would  be  made  in  times  of  national  danger  or 
individual  necessity;  with  the  growth  of  civilisa- 
tion, however,  there  would  be  evolved  a  more 
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!f^"*'  'r*.  "l  Mol'try.  Man  would  conceive 
of  god.  made  ,„  hi.  own  i™,ge  .„d  ,„dow?d  ^,h 

coneeSof^hr?      """  '"^'""•'»'  ""^  'he 
conception  of  the  arrogant,  vindictive  Jew  of  the 

^rkL  wTL  t"  'f  '"«"• "  -^  ^  - 

ceSiM  •  Tl^  I  '"'"''  "  """otheirtie  con- 

ception  J  the  Jews  conceived  of  their  God  as  .  r~i 
among  other  eod.  and  rk.         •  .  "°" 

Jewish  i^J.  Cr^  is  Ittu  ^''**^  P~*^^'^'  o'  ^he 
inthisthan  n"rlf  ?!      *  '"°'*  monotheistic 
Uith  the  conception  of  a  "  human  "  f,SK  Tn  \ 

to  a  temporal  monarch,  and  wth  th*.  ZT  . 

many  tribes  inf«  .-  *"®  groupmg  of 

and  a  host  of  "demons."  and  the  ''^trif^lf  .. 
The  Scandinavian  myths  bear  a  famil/,ike"r^to 
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the  first  quoted.    Here,  for  the  r  -nent,  we  must 
pause  in  the  consideration  of  tht     .  ,ect. 

We  have  seen  that  with  the  formation  of  perma- 
nent settlements  there  would  follow  the  evolution 
in  rudimentary  form  of  the  most  important  of 
the  various  arts  and  sciences ;  we  have  traced  the 
evolution  of  sexual  morality,  and  it  is  easy  to 
realise  that  what  may  be  for  convenience  termed 
property  morality  must  have  progressed   along 
similar  Imes :   in  fact,  have  been  anterior  to  the 
growth  of  sexual  morality.    For  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  owed  its  genesis  simply  and  sokly  to  an 
existing  sentiment  of  respect  for  private  property. 
The  sentiment  of  ownership  must,  in  fact,  have 
existed  in  Man  ere  he  evolved  from  the  beast 
stage:    it  is  to  be  found  even  among  animals: 
the  dog  which  has  seized  a  bone  will  furiously 
combat  any  attempt  of  another  dog  to  share  in 
his  spoil.    Whilst,  therefore,  there  must  even  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  evolution  of  Man  have 
been  a  certain  amount  of  co-operation   in  the 
procuring  of  food,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  this  co- 
operation must  have  been  limited  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  most  obvious  needs  :  that  the  division 
of  the  spoUs  of  the  chase  must  have  been  decided 
mainly  by  the  principle  of  the  strongest  grabbing 
as  much  as  he  could,  and  that  so  far  as  regards 
weapons,  amulets,  etc.,  the  instinct  for  individual 
propert:y  must  have  been  strongly  developed.  And 
this  mstmct  applied  to  captured  women  developed 
I    ultimately,  as  we  have  before  seen,  into  sexual 
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"  The  Kood  old  law,  the  simple  plan 
[hat  he  should  take  who  has  the  power 
And  he  should  keep  who  can  "-!  ^ 

would  become  vfi]*^  ;« 

favour  of  the  "tt^tf.  7'"'  «»«•»«'  in 

Theft.  we„  the  in^Wdv^fleft laTh""'"''^- 
ana  no  man  conlH  #<>a1  k-  *-"  v*  wrawjs, 

it  became  to  the  1"    ,     .  ^"^^""y  ^*^^-     ^hus 
holders  to  punteft    T'^'  "'  *^^  P^P^^^ 

adultery,  and  of  fatL^l,^**™^"  *°   P"»i«h 
from   ilHdt   sexua?^-  .^^  their  daughters 

The  further  develoompnf  ^#  *u  *"^- 

--y  property  mXl:  tt  Tt^riT  "°'"'' 
"om«e.  brawls.  ete..'«  petitt^^  »  "^^ 
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checked,  would  result  in  a  series  of  outrages  and 
vendettas ;  it  would  thus  become  the  general 
interest  of  the  community  to  check  such  occur- 
rences, and  there  would  thus  ensue  the  tables 
of  compensations  to  be  found  even  yet  among 
primitive  peoples,  whereby  a  man  who  slew  a 
fellow-man  was  obliged  to  pay  a  definite  sum  in 
compensation  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  the 
sum  varying  with  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  and 
in  which  a  graduated  scale  of  payments  provided 
for  all  manner  of  offences  down  to  outraging  a 
female  slave.  But,  needless  to  say,  the  luckless 
wight  unable  to  pjiy  these  charges  received  scant 
m<F  "v. 
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environment  and  United  Tn        .  ",«"'°'«'ri'»d 
down  to  an  un"aJinT„  .    T  °'  "''"•  '»"°<1 

custom  and  Srbr  S^ht^.'^  '""  '"'^  °' 
the  surroundine  viiw7        ,}  ">ten»urse  with 

above  a  certa^dl  XiTIT^  r'"'^  ™» 
reflex  action  of  th^J7      !  «'"'-'»'l»rism,  the 

Widespread™"  ItLtitH'-Vt"  "'«'  --«< 

With  the  eompar^ro,^^/?'''*"™*  P^P'"". 

ideas  resulting  fromsueh",;      ""''  V""^''  "' 

lion  eould  develop     1      TT'""' "■"•■'""- 

eouIdbenosuehww'esD-J'^r     """^""^'y  ">«« 
had  evolved  somrbo^r  ,   '"tercourse  until  there 
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by  large  and  well-armed  parties,  would  be  im- 
possible, whilst  it  would  be  the  evolution  of  the 
tribal  monarchy  which  could  alone  provide  the 
link  which  would  draw  such  large  parties  together. 
The  evolution  of  a  monarchy  would,  therefore, 
be  an  essential  phase  in  the  evolution  of  Society ; 
in  its  origin  this  monarchy,  like  the  clan-chieftain- 
ship, would  be  of  an  elective  character,  some 
conspicuous  clan  -  chieftain  being  elected  as  a 
temporary  leader.  This  temporary  leadership 
would,  however,  soon  become  permanent  and 
elective  in  a  particular  family,  whilst  the  elec- 
tive monarch  would,  by  force  of  arms,  impose 
his  rule  upon  hostile  peoples,  and  by  the  grant  of 
lands  among  these  to  his  most  prominent  followers 
ultimately  materially  increase  his  influence  among 
his  people.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  occasional 
gathering  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  the  clan- 
chieftains  as  a  consultive  body  we  get  the  genesis 
of  a  Senate,  whilst  in  the  gathering  of  the 
great  mass  of  tribal  warriors  ranged  in  order  of 
clans  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  a  new  monarch, 
the  proclamation  of  a  law,  or  in  times  of  national 
emergency,  we  have  the  germs  of  parliamentary 
government.  The  primitive  Roman  assemblage 
by  Curiae,  be  it  remarked,  must  have  been  a 
gathering  not  unlike  that  pictured  above. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  previously 
noted,  that  the  evolution  of  the  highest  forms  of 
life  is  dependent  upon  a  continually  changing  en- 
vironment with  its  reflex  action  in  stimulating 
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Parison  of  products  »nH  u  '  ~"»«l''ent  com- 
peoples  exfsCt der  ^^J'"*'  •"  """^  >«'»•«„ 
vi~nme„t,  which  "an' lonT  *  '"""""""^  °'  "- 
'-m  o,  c.„mbi„ed  2rt  thaf  Ih  ""'  ""  "  '"«••" 
typed  customs  of  the  vi  la  "  ^'  """"^  "'ereo- 
»e  find  that  the  cwL^^  ^  f?"""""''-    '"""' 

*ng  the  baul^  of  ';^' X»  "^f'^'"  "'^""P"" 
stances  of  environm™!     u?!    ^'''  ""''"  "''eum- 

floods,  could  nofflil  t„      *^""'"  °'  '^'  Ni'e 
^■■eh  «»  geometry  and       T'''*  ""^  "'ences 

river  aff„Ura^co„t„rt'rh""'  '"■"^'  "■' 
social  intercourse  and  t^  ^''  '^  ''*«^  '<"■ 
whilst  communicttl  intTol  ^^  "'  '"^"''»- 
Mediterranean  coart  1  ,  "  """''  **th  the 
""tes  with  the  ^  Sea  T';''  """  ""^  "«*" 
the  oases  of  Libya^'l  \^^'^'  ""•  °"  the  west 
of  natural  condttton,"  T"""^  ""  '■«>'e  a  set 

development":? XTn""^  '-"-"'e  to  the 

4or;at^^h^v'r  -  '»-  -  open  treeless 
Euphrates,  the  fertile  delLrt  r*"  '''<^  -"I 
-ited  to  become  !het„tro?  "".-"""-'y 
civilisation,  whilst  in  th,  R  •  J  ""portant 
the  Five  River!  ••  t^  '      ^^"^^  t^e  "Land  of 
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These  kindred  phenomena  o|)ernting  over  a  vast 
area  and  under  widely  varying  local  conditions 
lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  great  rivers  arc  the 
natural  nurseries  of  civilisation,  from  which  there 
ensues  a  steady  flow  of  colonisation  to  island 
states  such  as  Britain,  Crete,  and  the  ^gcan 
archipelago,  and  Japan  ;  and  also  to  fertile 
peninsulas  such  as  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.  We 
must  in  this  connection  distinguish  clearly  between 
two  distinct  lines  of  migration  :  that  by  sea  and 
that  by  land.  Now  the  development  of  shipping 
would  naturally  proceed  most  rapidly  with  a  river 
civilisation  such  as  that  of  Egypt,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce  would  naturally  lead  to 
the  planting  of  coloni'^s  in  favourable  sites,  e.g. 
Crete  and  the  Greek  archipelago.  It  appears  to 
me,  therefore,  to  be  a  fair  enough  inference  that 
the  "  Minoan  "  and  "  Etruscan  "  civilisations  were 
offshoots  from  Egypt  by  Egyptian  colonies,  and 
eventually  overborne  by  the  landward  migration 
from  south  to  north  of  the  Caucasian  peoples. 

Passing  this  question,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
we  traced  the  migrations  of  the  various  Aryan 
tribes  east,  west,  north,  and  south;  the  proba- 
bilities are,  therefore,  that  the  progenitors  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  civilisations  belonged 
to  the  same  stock,  and  that  the  divergencies  of 
their  descendants,  alike  in  speech,  physical  struc- 
ture, and  culture,  were  the  result  of  differing 
environment.  Again,  we  have  traced  the  evolution 
of  agriculture  with  its  auxiliary  arts  and  sciences. 
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«  the  nomadic  huntCiX*^      »««tion,  i.e. 
"d  farther  from  it,  r5'"'r  P~8«««<1  farther 

'"m  the  increastog  .^  "  o  '™""r  "  '»"'''• 
«nd  mo«  dependent^?  ?^*'  **«"»«  »»« 
al«.  noted  thTre^teH  •«"™">"«-  We  have 
the  centre  o,  evo^^n  «!^7  "'  ■"'^"tion  fro™ 
wntinually  evoke  t^u  ''^"^  outwards  would 
^-ide^th^'t  rerr«°'"'?«tion.   In 

that  eaeh  sucee«ive  wa^I?-     ^'^""'  "«  ""t' 
little  superior  in  «Z'7°',r'^«'  """^  be  a 
d«.ve  before  it     nTat,^*T-  '"  *''*  '""»  * 
«»  it  explains  a  fa"  which  T*  ?'*'*«'  P""*- 
'»™ns  :    that  the  G^f  >  °!^  ''-Skd  his- 
Ionian  civilisations  everi;;  ,^'"»'  ""»  Baby- 
stages  known  to  us  a^^     .^  ""''*  nidimentan. 
With  a  highly  de'ET'    .  ""*  "'"«-Wown " 

"vel  Of  euU  tt^r,  t?  "^  "  '^■'™' 
present-day  savages     ST'"*  '"^  "ost  primitive 

i=^  to  be  found  iTthe  W^?^"™  "^^^^y 
Chaldees.  and  Gi^fo  hff  A^*  ""^  Egyptian,^ 
culture  e«  they  td  .rtveS"^;!^  tW^  'evd  o/ 
O'  Greece,     ft  j,    in  TJ      ^  *^''  <^'»'dea, 
consider  the  question?  ob^oustw  °"?  "'"''  *» 
possessed  of  a  considUk  ,e  *^   '"^^ .".  P*"?'* 
ture  could  have  survived  tL.       Pnnutive  cul- 
Egypt  or  Babylonta    21"""  '1^'"™'  «»««'ions  of       • 

of  agriculture  anSdev^dofT  *  "-^P'*'  'S"""^' 
have  found  means  oTei''""*'*^  »»i'«'». 
-"— open^-rranTf^-^^^^. 
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or  Chaldea  ?  However  suited  to  become  the 
nurseries  of  civilisation,  these  regions  could  never 
have  acted  as  breeding-places  for  a  purely  in- 
digenous type  of  Man.  A  people  possessed  of 
flocks  and  herds,  of  a  degree  of  social  organisation, 
and  of  a  certain  degree  of  general  culture  could 
alone  have  survived  and  flourished  under  such 
conditions.  The  types  commonly  regarded  as  "in- 
digenous "  were  probably  the  outpourings  of  the 
earliest  migrations,  the  primitive  hunting-tribes 
early  expelled  from  the  forest-belt  and  forced  to 
eke  out  a  squalid  existence  under  overwhelmingly 
adverse  conditions  as  best  they  might.  But  these 
weaklings  could  never  have  developed  a  civilisa- 
tion. 

It  may  be  taken  then  as  proven  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  and  Indian 
civilisations  was  preceded  by  the  colonisation  of 
these  regions  by  a  people  already  possessed  of  a 
level  of  culture  akin  to  that  reached  at  the  end 
of  our  last  chapter.  Just,  in  fact,  as  Celts  and 
Saxons  had  reached  a  high  level  of  culture,  had  a 
recognised  form  of  marriage,  domesticated  animals, 
metal  weapons,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  agriculture  ere  they  invaded  Britain.  These 
arts  were  acquired  in  the  process  of  the  great 
migrations  across  the  continent  of  Europe,  migra- 
tions which  lasted  thousands  of  years. 

Egypt,  Chaldea,  and  India  were  recipients  of 
constant  waves  of  immigration  in  like  manner  to 
Britain,  and  each  set  of  invaders  would  have 
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"ached  .  shghtly  higher  level  of  culture  than  the 
P«cedmg  invader,.  We  must  carefully  consider 
th.s  pomt  The  first  set  of  invader,  into  r^o^ 
such  as  Egypt  and  Chaldea  u™.ble  to  br^  « 
md-genous  type  of  Man  would  be  the  refS^Lm 

y»  wWch '^"t:,"'-?"™"'™  "O""""  B-l^n 
type,  which  would  either  perish  under  the  adverse 

conditions  or  from  ignorance  of  agricult.^  Ind 

a^nce  of  domesticated  animals  be^bir^o  ri^ 

above  barest  subsistence-level.    The  next  «t^ 

Z'tZr^""'  "^  «"™8  Pressu"  in  the 
forest-belt  would  possess  some  slight  knowled«  of 
agnculture  and  small  herds.  ThL  wo^W  de«lop 
mto  a  pastoral  people,  the  open  prairie  land  3 

s^oS^llf?""*  '"  '^  ^"'''  ««*  fcse  could 
S  bl  T""'  °'  "  P""^"™  community- 
mlk,  butter,  cheeses.  leather,  wool,  and  «uLl 

le  mduccment  to  the  development  of  agricut 

would  check  any  mconvenient  tendency  to  increase 
b^ond  the  supporting-power  of  the  Iri    ^ 

Detween  the  development  of  Man  and  the  circum 
Stands  of  his  environment.    The  past J»  ;^^- 

aTth:;tcriUd  t  Z  "T  r '  °'  "'^^^ 

Testamur  "'■'''  """P*"^  »'  "»  »" 

It  would  be  the  influx  of  a  fresh  set  of  invaders 

possessed  already  of  a  highly  developed  » 

ture  which  could  alone  upset  this  tolancTand 
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lead  to  the  development  of  a  higher  form  of  civilisa- 
tion. Game  would  have  become  yet  scarcer  in  the 
forest  regions,  agriculture  would  have  developed, 
whilst  tribes  in  barren  lands  would  cast  envious 
eyes  upon  the  more  fruitful  regions  occupied  by 
their  neighbours.  So  after  a  few  bad  seasons  the 
tribesmen  most  badly  circumstanced  would  gird  up 
their  loins,  sharpen  swords  and  spears,  and  set  out 
for  the  lands  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  " 
adjacent,  and  from  this  there  would  follow  a  whole 
series  of  wars  and  migrations  throughout  the  forest- 
belt.  The  inevitable  result  of  all  this  would  be  a 
fresh  influx  of  immigration  along  the  "  land 
bridges "  to  Egypt  and  Greece,  north-west  to 
Central  Europe,  and  the  Carpathian  ring,  and 
south  to  Chaldea.  In  this  latter  immigration  the 
pastoral  peoples  would  inevitably  be  driven  south 
and  east  to  Arabia  or  to  the  adoption  of  other 
means  of  existence  by  the  break-up  of  their  grazing- 
grounds. 

With  v>liat  we  may  broadly  term  the  third  series 
of  migrations,  the  advent  of  peoples  comparatively 
highly  skilled  in  agriculture  and  kindred  arts  into 
open  regions  most  favourable  to  the  development 
of  these  sciences  and  to  human  intercourse 
generally,  the  dawn  of  civilisation  would  have 
truly  begun.  In  the  open  land  of  Egypt,  Chaldea, 
and  the  Punjaub  agriculture  would  naturally 
develop  more  rapidly  than  in  forest  regions  where 
painful  toil  with  the  axe  would  be  necessary  to 
clear  ground  for  tillage,  whilst  the  facilities  for 
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POMWsion  of  good  natural  resourcM  ,uch  a-  min  J 
wouJd  „tu»Uy  ,«ult  in  a  m„„  "a  ^^^" 
m«,t  of  civiluation  than  in  wood«l'^li^7^ 

^M  have  aev.„p«,Xl«  tt:^r«:r^  w^" 
Europe  was  plunged  in  barbamm.  Again  bZ 
«ver,  the  early  „„tur.d  eivili»tion,  T  W 

c^n^'i^flue^rii^.rirr'"  ^.^ 

HeUemstic  culture  mZt  "JS^^ftTwh"^' 
eivilised  world.     It  is  «!arcdv  „^  '' 

^/^rof^rx/^ets:^rt£ 

old  cmhsations  would,  however,  reach  «t  JurtheT 
colonies  from  Eevot  an>l  .*..     •"-"yeuurtner,- 

cnem.    ihe     Etruscan  "  and  "  Minoan  " 
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civilisations  would  be  the  first  results,  and  these 
alien  civilisations  would  inevitably,  in  course  of 
time,  become  absorbed  by  the  native  races  just 
as  the  Norman  civilisation  was  absorbed  by  the 
Saxons  or  the  English  settlements  in  Ireland  by 
the  Irish.  The  first  result  ol  such  absorption  of 
a  higher  race  by  one  inferior  in  culture  would,  no 
doubt,  be  a  temporary  recrudescence  of  barbarism  ; 
the  alien  ruling  race  would  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
inferior,  and  the  stilted  artificial  civilisation  would 
decay  j  ost  as  would  English  ciUture  in  India  were 
the  Indian  peoples  to  be  left  to  their  own  resources. 
Given,  however,  a  virile  native  race,  this  could  not 
fail  to  develop  a  native  civilisation  influenced  by, 
but  not  mainly  dependent  on,  the  alien  influences  : 
thus  the  "  Minoan  "  civilisation  would  develop  into 
that  of  Greece  just  as  the  civilisation  of  the  Nor- 
mans developed  into  the  civilisation  of  modem 
England,  and,  later,  in  like  manner,  the  civilisation 
of  the  Etruscans  would  give  place  to  that  of  the 
Latin  peoples  and  of  Rome. 

Greece  and  Italy,  more  favourably  circumstanced 
than  the  races  further  north,  would  naturally  de- 
velop their  civilisations  much  more  rapidly.  The 
development  of  the  northern  peoples,  dwelling  in 
small  communities  isolated  by  vast  tangled  forests, 
would  proceed  much  more  slowly  and  painfully. 
First,  as  we  all  know,  there  ensued  that  vast 
cataclysm,  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  This 
brings  us  to  a  pomt  which  I  should  like  to  make 
clear.    I  have  said  that  each  successive  wave  of 
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migration  is  by  a  race  slightly  superior  in  general 
culture  to  the  previous  invaders.  This  is  quite 
different  from  saying  that  each  set  of  invaders 
is  superior  in  culture  to  the  people  invaded :  it 
would  be  obvious  folly  to  assert  that  the  Barbarians 
who  overran  Rome  were  superior  in  culture  to  the 
peoples  invaded :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  hosts  led  by  Attila  were  better 
armed,  equipped,  organised,  and  clad,  i.e.  had 
reached  a  higher  level  of  culture  than  any  previous 
Barbarian  invaders  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  races,  therefore,  which  brought  about  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Caesars  were  races  already 
developing  their  own  civilisation,  and  with  the 
settlement  of  the  lands  of  the  Western  Empire  by 
these  peoples  they  continued  to  develop  their  own 
civilisation  :  no  doubt  considerably  under  Roman 
influences,  as,  no  doubt,  Greek  civilisation  must 
have    developed    under    Minoan    influences    and 
Roman  ci'ure  been  influenced  by  that  of  the 
Etruscans  ;  nevertheless  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  civilisation  of  the  West  would  have  developed 
with  equal  rapidity  and  altered  in  no  material 
degree  if  the  Roman  Empire  had  never  existed 
and  the  name  Christ   had  never  been  written. 
There  would  still  have  been  the  great  movement 
of  the  tribes  north  and  east,  for  this  was  due  to 
economic  causes,  and  the  colonisation  of  England 
by  Saxons;  there  would  still  have  been  the  later 
outburst  of  the  Scandinavians  and  the  successive 
infusions  of  Norse  and  Norman  blood  into  the 
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Saxon  strain,  the  development  of  English  civilisa- 
tion must  have  followed  in  due  course,  and  alike 
our  moral  standards  and  level  of  general  culture 
would  to-day  be  unaltered.     The  genius  of  the 
West  for  patient  observation  and  practical  ex- 
periment is  entirely  distinct  from  the  speculative 
bent  of  the  theor  r^  „•  the  Classical  period,  and 
the  progress  in  nieci  mical    ,  rnoe  which,  with  its 
aftermaths,  is  ti,<>  oulstonam  ,     Uure  of  Western 
civilisation,  la     h.  m    Maienn)   -iegree  been  in- 
fluenced by  o,       ih  nta.)  e  of  (  .  ,sical  literature. 
In  countr  c    sue    j.s  r,gyT.f  anv.  Chaldea,  favour- 
able to  the  rcijj  d   h\-  inpnient  of  civilisation,  the 
primitive  tribti  luo-:  v..iiy  rv;-;i,  during  the  course 
of  a  few  centuries,  hu  -  ^iveii  pl^ce  to  an  hereditary 
military  empire.    U:»: ..luiialejy  we  know  so  little 
as  to  the  actual  origin  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian 
institutions  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  dogmatise  : 
our  knowledge  of  both  civilisations  comes  in  thr 
main  from  periods  during  which  they  had  reached 
a  comparatively  high  stage  of  development,  and 
of  the  Formative  Period,  during  which  institutions 
were  in  process  of  evolution,  we  know  sadly  little. 
Nevertheless    we    may    fairly   assume    that    the 
colonisation  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea  must  have 
been  along  lines  not  dissimilar  to  the    olonisation 
of  our  own  country  by  Iberians,  Celts,    axons,  and 
Danes.     Successive  waves  of  invaders  from  the 
great  forest-clad  Armenian  uplands,  which  formed 
the   central    breeding-place  of   our  race,    would 
swarm  in  all  directions,  and  the  Chaldean  plains 
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to  the  south  would  be  one  of  the  very  fi«t  regions 
^.ve  the  overflow  of  the  »igr.tiL.  F^flh 
«Moii  t  appears  to  me  that  the  Babylonian 
c,vj««t„„  n,„,t  h,^,  b^„  hundredsTTot 
thousands  of  years  older  than  that  of  Egypt.  C 
hitter  country,  whieh  eould  only  be  .^hed  by 
a  mueh  more  eircuitous  route,  via  Syria  and  the 
.sthmus  ol  Suez,  could  only  have  been  colonised 

^.tri.'^T''^'  "'  ''"''°P'»8  civilisation  at  a 
co^derably  later  period  than  the  first-named 

As  we  have  seen,  it  would  not  be  until  the  advent 
into  these  regions  of  a  race  aheady  mainly  depen- 
dent  upon  agriculture  that  the  development  Tu 
c.v|I.sat.on  would  begin :  the  evolution  of  Baby! 
Oman  cmhsation  would,  therefore,  begin  wit^, 
the  arr-val  of  a  race  already  at  a  Wei  of^hu 
certamly  not  inferior  to  that  of  our  own  Celtk 

tThor-f  ^7  """'  """""'y  "  war-baTds^^: 
to  thoseof  the  Saxons  sweeping  through  thecountry 
m  tumultuous  hordes,  now  and  then  temporarily 
umted  m  some  common  enterprise,  but  g^rally 
actmg  each  little  band  or  clan  ,t  tt.  *  '"' 
will  «nj  c.*n-      J  '*  '*"  ""■"  sweet 

^  Tu^tX  ?♦     ™  "  whatsoever  spot  seemed 

tants  bemg  externunated,   seized  as  slaves    or 
driven  to  flight.    So  there  would  arise  Ing  the 

^h  ru";^T''"T  "  r^  "'  elan-settlements 
each  ruled  by  a  cUm-chieftain.  In  these  settle 
ments  the  land  would  be  held  as  commo„lrop  Hy 
to  the  clan,  and  divided  in  strips  among  the  f^! 
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bom  members  either  by  lot  or  in  rotation  with  each 
sowing.  The  conception  of  private  property,  how- 
ever, would  certainly  exist  as  regards  weapons, 
clothes,  slaves,  herds,  etc.,  and  it  would  certainly 
happen  that  those  members  of  the  clan  who  sup- 
plied a  larger  proportion  of  draught-oxen  to  the 
common  plough,  or  m  other  ways  undertook  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  labour  of  agriculture, 
would  demand  a  proportionate  share  of  the  crop! 
From  this  it  would  obviously  be  but  a  step  to  the 
conception  of  private  property  in  land. 

With  the  growth  of  permanent  settlement  it 
would  speedily  happen  that  some  one  among  the 
clan-chieftains  would  acquire  authority  over  his 
neighbours.    The  rivers,  whilst  affording  a  ready 
means  of  intercourse,  would  be  no  less  dangerous 
avenues  of  attack,  and  the  necessity  of  gaining 
the  protection  of  some  chief  pre-eminent  in  military 
skill  or  of  otherwise  combining  for  mutual  protec- 
tion would  be  speedily  borne  upon  the  weaker 
chieftains.     Two  forms  of  monarchy  would  thus 
anse^-one  partially  elective  by  an  assembly  of 
clan-chieftains  and,  no  doubt,  hereditary  in  a  great 
family,  the  other  of  a  more  purely  military  charac- 
ter :   in  both  cases,  however,  the  tendency  would 
be  to  the  concentration  of  power  into  a  single  pair 
of  hands.    And  as  with  the  gradual  absorption 
of  weaker  monarchies  by  more  virile  ones  the 
numerous  petty  kingdoms  would  be  merged  into 
fewer  but  more  powerful  sovereignties,  this  ten- 
dency would  operate  with  increasing  vigour.    In 
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tri^n'''tr   '"   ®"*^'"    ™"«^   ^»*o   powerful 
tribal  lordships,  so  there  would  be  .  similar  pro- 

Th  rl  M     *T  ""''^  *^"  immigrants  to  E^pt 
and  Chaldea;    but  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
greater  facilities  to  social  development  afforded 
by  the  natural  features  of  these  regions  the  process 
w«in  all  probability  developed  w^h  much  ^t 
rapidity  than  was  the  case  in  our  own  country, 
in  an  open  region,  threaded  by  navigable  water- 
ways and  devoid  of  rocky  hill-tops  t.  aft  a^nlC 
fortresses,  the  influence  of  a   military  conquest 
would  necessarily  be  more  widely  felt  than  in  a 
country  where  such  conditions  were  absent :   the 
Celtic  or  Saxon  clan-chieftain  could  flee  to  the 
depths  of  a  forest  or  take  refuge  in  a  hill-fortress 
from  whence  the  monarch  could  only  with  diffi- 

underT""'  ^'"  '^P'"'"  ^'  subjugation,  whilst 
under  all  circumstances   the   chastisement  of   a 

through  dense  forest  with  all  its  attendant  delays 

Egypt  or  Babylon.  Here  to  flee  far  from  the 
river-belts  would  mean  in  all  probabilitv  to  perish 
jn  the  barren  lands,  whilst  to  renuiin'in  thT!n- 
habited  region  meant  merely  to  fall  a  helpless 
prey  to  the  royal  forces,  to  which  the  river  w'uTd 
afford  a  safe  and  easy  highway.  Obviously  under 
such  circumstances  the  growth  of  a  centralised 
monarchy  must  have  been  a  matter  of  g  at 
rapidity,  whilst  there  could  have  been  no  such 
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assertion   of   power    by   the   semi  -  feudal   tribal 
chieftains  as  in  Britain  forced  a  Magna  Charts 
on  the  reluctant  John  and  repeatedly  curbed  the 
power  of  the  Crown.    With  the  development  of 
this  centralised  monarchy  there  would  necessarily 
follow  the  development  of  trade  as  distinct  from 
mere  casual  barter  within  the  village  community. 
The  king  would  require  acts  of  homage  from  the 
subordinate  chieftains,  whilst  the  founders  of  the 
royal   power    idealised  in  the  memory  of    their 
followers    would    be    credited    with    superhuman 
virtues  and  qualities  and  raised  to  a  semi-divine 
pec'estal.    The  legends  about  King  David  in  the 
Old  Testament  show   us   this   process   at  work. 
This  general  belief,  however,  in  the  divine  origin 
of  the  royal  race  would  impose  important  religious 
duties  upon  the  king  as  representing  his  people. 
He  would  be  the  chief  pontiff  who  propitiated 
the  spirits  of  the  river ;    upon  him  it  would  de- 
volve to  make  sacrifices,  etc.    And  in  these  sacri- 
fices it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  for  him  to 
be   attended   by   his   most   influential   followers. 
So  there  would  come  about  periodical  gatherings 
of  the  subordinate  chiefs  together  with  trains  of 
followers  at  the  royal  residence  for  semi-political, 
semi-religious  reasons,  and  these  gatherings  could 
not  fail  to  result  in  the  development  of  trade. 
Such  assemblages  would  last  for  many  days  and 
be  attended  by  peoples  from  villages  separated 
by   considerable    distances    and    living   under   a 
variety  of  conditions  of  environment :    a  com- 
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"y  the  Simple  Tr^V^X^X"''  ^''""' 

other  oS  leadT'  "T  '  """""""  ""O  o"- 

well  as  reliBous  »„H       .  1  T'"  """"n^reMl  as 

'or  these  gatheringsTwflat  srtuaL""*'"'^-''"* 
position  and  readily  aec"X  flT^i '"  '  '"'"' 
kingdom,  and  which  wou  d  hi«Cf  tT"'  °'  *"' 
«ntre  for  the  e»,.l,.„         '"erefore,  be  a  natural 

-ould    follow  intT*',"'   P""'""''"    thus  it 
habitants  orthLeT/""'    7^*'    ""'*    the   in- 

e-llent   oiXX'^l^^f  Tl^^^^  » 
products  by  an  «rf».„f        °'^P°^'  of  their  own 

to  act  as  "rddiemrn"?""'  '''"""«*•  '"''  also 
ofoneregionlttrLtr"™*  ""  P'^'-^'s 

exchan/theradvan  CtlTo  Tu  ""'  *°  ''■ 
of  another  and  hv  „„  .        ■    ^'  ^°'  ""e  products 

-th  "mXljs'    „'T   '^-^'■»«^^.  always 
wealth  to  beTji  i„  Z     '  "l''""'  '  ^"'P'-^  "' 
luxury,  iewVllerv    h^  j^     P""""''  "'  "tides  of 
tr.1..      J™*""y.  handsome  save-eirls    »(„     „ 
to  be  used  still  further  m  developingThtLyft:;  of 
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"  middleman's  "  exchanges.  A  distinctly  mei- 
cantile  class  would  thus  arise  in  the  capital,  and 
along  with  the  growth  of  a  mercantile  class  there 
would  develop  a  monetary  system.  This  would 
evolve  very  naturally ;  the  merchant  class  of  whom 
we  are  speaking  would  speedily  discover  that  some 
one  article  was  in  general  demand  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  districts — gc^, 
silver,  and  copper,  for  instance,  would  be  in  uni- 
versal demand  for  ornaments  and,  similarly,  bars 
of  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  tools  ;  again,  bulky 
heaps  of  merchandise  would  be  difficult  to  carry 
about  and  be  but  a  cumbrous  means  of  exchange, 
it  would  follow  then  that  it  would  be  much  more 
convenient  for  the  merchant  to  exchange  his  goods 
for  some  readily  portable  article  generally  in 
demand,  and  afterwards  re-exchange  this  article 
at  his  leisure  for  those  goods  he  desired,  than  to  hig 
cumbrous  heaps  of  merchandise  in  search  of  a 
customer  who  had  to  sell  in  exchange  those  very 
articles  he  desired.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
with  a  system  of  barter  it  would  be  a  matter 
mainly  of  chance  for  two  men  to  meet  each  of 
whom  possessed  for  exchange  the  very  articles 
they  respectively  desired.  One  man,  for  instance, 
might  possess  pottery  and  desire  to  purchase 
knives,  whilst  another  man  possessed  knives  and 
desired  to  purchase  rings.  If  under  a  system  of 
barter  or  "  swop  "  those  two  men  were  to  meet, 
obviously  the  only  thing  to  do  if  they  meant  to 
effect  an  exchange  would  be  for  the  man  who 
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possessed  the  knivo.,  * 

possessed  of  rines  •   «  ™!.  i  •"  '  customer 

«-«,   ineonv^e^c    "xh:  it^'or'"  ■""" 
medium  of  exchange  would  h.,t         '   «*"'"' 
"on  of  this  difficulty      Ken!.     "*""""  ™'"- 
pottery  would  under  such  .     T"  Possessed  of 
tomer  who  wanted  Ittjt      /'""  '«''  »  """ 
that  quantity  o    the  "nZ  f      T  '""«'««'  »' 
its  equivalent  ^iine  £7'  "^T  ^'  '''"»«' 
possessed  of  knives  who    h    "'°"'''  '""^  ">=  "«"■ 
^changed  hi.  kJe^fo '  ,.■"""*  '"  '""^  ""■""« 
•>'  the  gene^l  mLLm    w' uir"!?  ""-"'"y 
"Wk  a  man  possessed  "i  ,  v    '"'"  """"w 

to  sell.     This^^^  °' ""8^  .«"'«''  he  desired 
thus  natu.«l,v~  ."f  ""■  °J  "''■ange  would 

which  all  commod^erwouldh!""  °'  ™'"^  "^ 
'»  asking  themselv^  T"  va^eT""^'  "^^'^ 
n>«tally  enquire  how  nmch  If  air.  """^ 
or  quantity  of  the  general  mL  u"^  "''S"" 

would  be  likely  to  exchin      ,  ""  """'  8°<«i» 

for  instance.  duri„rttTr,vl'"'  T^'  ^'"'''' 
mtercourse,   trade   was   iu«t         ^'  "'  *^""'P*«" 
'«rter  into  the  mo.'arrltTra^ '"""   *''^ 
rare  and  considered  of  1^2,         ."?  "'''=' 
"on,  therefore,   became  V^  /     ^-     ^  *^'  of 
value  and  mcd  um^?       t     '^"'^^   ^'»°«'«rd   of 
"  "bar"  or<»rn    iv„       "«'•    ^^P'^^Poke  of 
meaning  thcT^nt'ity  J' .r.""""  *™<''-8°°'^». 
'"-»  would  eXg    L  ^d  .    '^/  .*""'<"         I 
— .      CWrle.Hr.it'il^;-;- 
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general  demand  acted  as  a  recognised  medium  of 
exchange. 

The  earliest  form  of  copper,  gold,  and  silver 
money  was  probably  provided  by  rings  and  bangles, 
these  being  readily  portable  and  in  general  demand, 
whilst  bars  of  these  metals  of  recognised  weight 
would  also  provide  a  means  of  exchange :  the 
English  pound,  for  instance,  originally  signified  a 
pound's  weight  of  silver.  As,  however,  money 
came  to  be  regarded  more  and  more  as  a  means 
of  exchange  instead  of  ornamentation  or  means 
of  ornamentation,  it  would  gradually  acquire  the 
form  suitable  for  purposes  of  exchange  :  at  first 
a  flat  disc  form  perforated  in  the  centre  to  be 
strung  on  a  string,  and  finally  the  form  in  which 
we  now  know  it— circular,  engraved,  and  alloyed 
with  baser  metals  to  give  it  strength  against  wear 
and  tear. 

The  development  of  the  mercantile  class  doubt- 
less proceeded  coincidently  with  the  development 
of  the  monetary  system.  As  the  primitive  barter 
system  gave  place  to  an  exchange  by  a  general 
medium  the  idea  of  profit  would  necessarily 
originate.  Even  with  barter  it  would  naturally 
be  the  endeavour  of  each  party  to  the  transaction 
to  obtain  the  utmost  value  possible  for  the  mini- 
mum of  value  in  exchange  :  the  man  with  the 
pottery,  for  instance,  would  make  every  endeavour 
to  gain  as  many  knives  as  possible  in  exchange  for 
the  least  possible  number  of  pots.  And  in  these 
transactions  tlw  sharpest-headed  customers  would 
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"s  most  r«dim.„ta1;  fo'rth!   T  '^'""-  ""  '" 

«penditure  would  recei™  .  ^  lu       ""'"■»«'»  of 
the  idea  of  buying  7Z?1  '"'*''"  «"»'"•'».  "•<! 

;<-  would  be  I  nf tr;';^  :r„r «' w  th.™ 

the  pottery  of  our  anaW  7/1°;  """  '^"' 
a  ^esident  at  the  cnitlj  J  ,  *  ""VPened  to  be 
-ith  knives  wamXw  I'".'"'  ""•*  '"*  •»«" 
tured  in  a  village  io  tiT  -^''  "'''  ™'""''«'- 
^ith  the  kniveTlilL  °  "'''  '"""»»  ">'  ""o 
would,  we«  he  a  IttTr  """"  '°  *•>«  »"th. 

'O'^  Of  using  hlTent;r;°°"  *"'  ""*"  *"' 
eheaply  from  the  ma^  wL*^'"'""  '"  ^"y  ^gs 
them  as  dearly  as  ,^^  ^?    "*''*  "«°''  """i  «ll 
knives,  and  ta  like  C,!'  K°  ""  """  ''»''  the 
''•om  the  man  w  th  t^knT       T"""  """y  ""'ves 
man  with  the  r  n«   „!t    '^  """  ""  "''■»  to  the 
transaetion.  *  '  """^S  «  '*e  profit  on  the 

^^'^"Z^^TZr  "'  *™'"«°''  -"  •« 

they  spear-make"    ;rttor„r'",  u"  ™P'"^'  "« 

handio^ft,  would  p^ase  such     k"""  "'  ""^ 

the  visitors  to  the  canitll  .  .  "^"^^  ^"""g 

-  bangle  from  one  T  f  e^"","*""  "■"'  '""'y- 

»  on,  these  put 'd:^^    "» ''°''"'"-  ■"■" 

their  own  merehandisrwol  !^!„  """T  """»■« 

notice  among  others  of  fiT       •  P"™Ptly  attract 

in  purchase      Thus  tW    ™."°"  "*"*  ^  ^'^''ed 

-.  that  there  Z  'ptfit  ^r^mTdeTX 
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as  '^middlemen"  to  the  n&itors  from  varioug 
regions,  and  from  thencft  it  would  be  but  a  step  to 
systematically  purchasing  goods  for  purposes  of 
retail.  Again,  it  must  b«i  remembered  that  the 
semi-religious  fairs  having  given  the  original 
impulse  to  commerce  and  the  rule  of  a  strong 
monarchy  enforcing  order,  the  capital  would  form 
a  natural  centre  for  the  exchange  of  products  all 
the  year  round  as  well  as  at  festival  time.  The 
ring-maker  in  the  north  who  wanted  knives  would 
find  it  cheaper  and  more  convenient  to  go  to  the 
capital  and  buy  knives  from  a  "  middleman  "  than 
to  make  the  long  journey  to  the  knife-maker  in 
the  south,  and  the  same  considerations  would  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  latter.  So  the  temporary 
traffic  of  the  fairs  would  develop  into  a  steady 
all-the-year-round  flow  of  commerce. 

Along  with  the  development  of  this  latter 
there  would  develop  the  specialisation  of  industry. 
Those  villages  situated  near  copper  or  other  mine^, 
discovering  that  there  was  a  demand  for  copper 
and  other  metals,  would  devote  their  energies  to 
mining,  exchanging  the  ore  produced  for  the 
various  luxuries  and  necessities  of  life  ;  and  with 
the  increased  attention  to  mining  there  would 
develop  increased  skill  in  extracting  the  ore. 
Similarly,  with  the  increased  demand  for  metsl 
ornaments,  weapons,  and  tools,  those  people  most 
skilful  in  working  in  metals  would  devote  more 
and  more  of  their  time  to  these  handicrafts,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  forms  of  industry,  such  as 
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ftgriculturt  or  weaving,  and  with  fK.  • 
attention  aiven  fo  «   I.-  *"*  increased 

develop  i„?rased\l^,f  ^*  '"."^"'^  ^'^^'^  -°"'d 

would  apply  to  all  other  (0^0!  ^dusT^    '"' 
»ng.  architecture,   brick-maSnc  ^'  '''^"''■ 

scores  of  otheri ,  \rm?^  /'   "'^'P^'^^ry,  and 

in  th.  evolution  of^^l.^f  T'"'^  '^ 
growth  of  the  Egyptiarai^d'cr.7  "'  "'""  *'«^ 
there  would  neee^ri  t  „        ?         "  monarchies 

Of  .n  offleiar::rardTa1:  'd  V'■^'™'"«<'" 
The  kins  wouM  ™  ^   '"''"'  »n»tocnicy. 

ordinate^chlrldTv'rta'xttpo'T  .""  "'^■ 
which  would  nccessitlf.  T     T"  '""•*•  »"  »' 

earliest  taxes  TiL  ^m'^^T"'  «"<••  "« 
Again  Justice  wo"^  J^M  the  Ks  oTI'T"- 
private  warfare  between  .hJ*/  f   ***  ^"«' 

would  be  supp.^::«^  f'^,  ^rtht""""; 

prerogative,  and  clans  «f   ;  ^^  ^^^^ 

,'he  king  ,„,  „,,,tro„  an;rwr IT"'  '" 
thus  there  would  oriirin...  .  7  .  "  ''~'«on; 
--  att     d,„,  ,„---  a_c.«  ..  „,,  ^„,^, 

yai  po«er,  the  prHmtive  conception  of 
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land  a«  being  the  common  property  of  the  clan 
would  undergo  a  corresponding  modification.  As 
we  have  seen  with  the  development  of  inequalities 
of  wealth,  those  clansmen  who  provided  a  larger 
number  of  dranght-animals  to  the  common  plough 
or  otherwise  undertook  a  disproportionate  share 
in  the  labour  of  agriculture  would  naturally  claim 
a  proportionate  share  in  the  harvest,  and  the 
obvious  solution  would  be  for  the  clan-chieftain 
to  allot  to  them  a  larger  number  of  strips  in  the 
annual  allotments  than  would  be  received  by  their 
poorer  neighbours.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  that  the  permanent  enclosure  of  fields 
is  a  purely  modern  device  scarce  a  century  and 
a  half  old.  With  the  primitive  community,  even 
when  private  property  in  land  had  existed  for 
many  centuries,  the  arable  land  would  be  divided 
into  two  or  three  fields  which  would  be  cropped  in 
rotation,  as  was  the  case  in  Great  Britain  up  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  with 
each  sowing  the  land  to  be  cropped  would  be 
divided  into  strips  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  freeholders  in  the  community  and  ploughed 
with  a  common  plough. 

The  tendency  of  wealth  being  to  accumulate,  it 
would  necessarily  follow  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  generations  the  longest-headed  and  shrewdest 
family  among  the  community  would  acquire  the 
land-rights  of  their  neighbours  :  loans  made  in 
times  of  scarcity  would  doubtless  be  the  general 
means  of  acquisition ;    anyhow,  it  would  in  the 
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course  of  a  short  time  come  abonf  f  »,»*  *i. 
majoritv  of  f k^  .  "*  *"**  t^e  great 

awiv  th  u  '°°^"^ty  would  have  bartered 

be  loath  to  leave  his  fnWir      j  ?•        *  °^*^' 
venture  toto  the  ^o™    thrl  """"'?  ""'^ 

us  the  FnTf  "'^^  evolution  would  give 

t^«ts-itt^Ti;rr:'  f  '-f ° 

which,  either  in  if c  *y^*^°»'   be  it  remarked, 

system  in  the  ^orld.^  ''^"'^  agricultural 

natura  economic  growth  in^'il^'T'S*  this  system  was  a 
spohation."  The  system  had  alr^aJvL^l,""  '^^^^y  «d 
century  ew  the  Norman  ConqueS  InH  f  k  ^^  '"  *^"*^'*°d  a  full 
found  the  bulk  of  the  Sal^nfirnHi?  *'''' ^""'"^  <>'  the  inraders 
this  system  the  cultivato™  tKnd  we'^"  !?^'''«'  ">**  ""d- 
has  m  reality  little  basis  in  f^  v^'T 'k?' •  **'^°''*  °^  "^^ts 
might  would  be  riRht   and  «n  !!1  *'°"^*  '"  «  'a^l«s  wre 

ruthlessly  trample  up^n  Sf  r^h^^vZ."^'^  '°«^  -^ 
such  instances  must  have  been  f  k!  '^^"-    But  obviously 

there  is  ample  evident t^how'tS?T"'r  ^"^  "^«'  -^ 
poMe«i«d  distinct  customary  rjhte.*  ^'^  '^"^"  «  reality 
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Among  the   Egyptians   and   Babylonians   the 
development  of  landed  property  must  have  pro- 
ceeded along  lines  little  different  from  the  above ; 
the  feudal  system,  however,  which  in  our  own 
country   accompanied    this    development,    could 
among  these  peoples  have  had  little  importance. 
No  doubt,  landholders  who  defied  the  royal  power 
would  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  and  the  domains 
thus   confiscated   would   be    bestoweu   on   royal 
favourites  ;  but  from  the  more  rapid  development 
of  the  royal  power  and  of  the  mercantile  class  in 
these  countries  the  hierarchy  of  feudal  lords  would 
be  speedily  replaced  by  paid  officials,  viceroys, 
governors  of  provinces,  etc.,  whilst  a  professional 
or  semi-professional  army  would,  from  its  greater 
mobility  and  generally  superior  efficiency,  replace 
the  tumultuous  feudal  horde. 

The  growth  of  commerce  and  of  wealth  would 
naturally  lead  to  a  development  of  the  various 
arts  and  sciences.  The  art  of  writing,  no  doubt, 
originated  at  a  very  early  period  as  a  means  by 
which  chiefs  could  communicate  for  purpose  of 
attack  and  defence.  Rude  pictures  traced  on 
smooth  skin  or  flat  wood  with  the  end  of  a  burnt 
stick  would  doubtless  be  the  earliest  means  of 
exchanging  ideas  at  a  distance;  whilst  just  as 
nowadays  a  civilised  girl  will  tie  a  knot  in  her 
handkerchief  to  remind  her  of  some  trifle  she  fears 
to  forget,  so  the  primiti/e  hunter  and  warrior  re- 
sorted to  similar  measures.  With  the  evolution 
of  the  tribal  monarchy  this  last  means  of  record 
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would  undergo  a  considerable  development,  as  was 

the  case  m  Peru  ere  the  Spanish  Conquest-tribute 

^nted  J""  T,"  ""^  '^  •«  -"^"^  »"d  - 
punted  for.  and  for  various  other  reasons  records 

would  have  to  be  kept,  for  which  the  primitiv 
P.cture.„riti        .„„,„  be  but  a  clumsy 'm^^m. 

^th  tTe  r      "7'°"  "  ""^  "'  ■"-  charged 
use   as    theu-   account-books    strings   o(   various 

as  equally  would  have  each  knot.  Red,  for  instance, 
might  mean  ncc,  and  each  knot  might  represent 
ten  bushels.  Thus  ten  knots  tied  on  a  Xord 
would  mean  that  one  hundred  bushels  of  n^had 
been  paid  into  the  royal  storehouses. 

This  method,  however,  whilst  not  unsuited  to 
keeping  aceoimts,  would  be  very  cumbrous  and 
obviously  incapable  of  being  used  as  a  medi.^ 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  thus  picture-writin. 
would  continue  to  be  used  and,  with  the  iZTs? 
of  civilisation,  develop  equally.  Thus  thedrTuZ- 
man  would  not  have  time  to  make  elabimte 
dmwm^  but  would  scotch  off  a  few  lines  rouX 
representing  the  pictured  object;  thus  eventually 

.r^tT  '"I  ""  ™"'''  '^™'  »  conventional 
sign  representing  a  definite  idea  or  word,  but 
bearing  very  little  resemblance  indeed  t<^  the 
object  indicated  by  this  word,  i.e.  ideographic  as 
d  vine d  rh  "'■'P'-'"'  ™"»e  wo^W  W 
a  system  of  phonetic  spelling;   for  instance"  a 
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scribe  who  wished  to  write  the  word  "butter- 
cup," instead  of  making  a  special  sign  to  repre- 
sent this  flower,  would  use  the  two  signs  for 
"butter"  and  "cup"  and  join  them  together. 
The  next  step  would  be  to  represent  the  ideograph 
by  abbreviated  signs,  in  fact,  develop  a  sort  of 
shorthand;  the  "hieratic  script"  of  later  Egypt, 
and  finally  the  custom  of  using  such  of  these 
abbreviated  signs  as  most  nearly  resembled  the 
root-sounds  to  build  up  words  by  phonetic  spelling, 
would  give  us  alphabetic  writing  with  vowels  and 
consonants.  The  superfluous  signs  would  gradually 
drop  out  of  use,  and  only  those  which  represented 
root-sounds  would  survive. 

The  "cuneiform"  script  of  the  primitive  Chal- 
deans or  Sumerians  possesses  a  peculiarity  in  that 
it  was  written  not  upon  papyrus,  but  upon  wet 
clay:    thus  the  artist  in  roughly  scratching  his 
picture  with  a  sharp-pointed  stylus  would  find 
it  difficult  to  make  curves  and  scratch  his  picture 
in  a  series  of  straight  lines  roughly  representing 
the  pictured  object,  whilst  again  when  writing 
rapidly  there  would  be  at  the  end  of  each  stroke 
a  sharp  downward  pressure  resulting  in  a  series 
of  wedges  instead  of  straight  lines.    Thus  there 
would  evolve  the  peculiar  wedge-shaped  characters 
of  the  Sumerians,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians, 
which  ultimately  developed  into  the  Persian  sym- 
bols and,  via  Phoenicia,  into  the  Greek  alphabet. 
And  from  the  fact  that  these  clay  tablets  were 
afterwards  baked  there  has  come  down  to  us  a 
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host  of  documents  preserved  in  the  debris  „f 
Chaldean  civilisation,  to  which  is  almost  c^Jv 
due  o„  knowledge  of  this  early  perior  ^ 

Along  w,th  the  development  of  writing  would 

metic.  The  distmction  between  numbers  must 
have  occurred  very  early  in  the  history  ofTh* 
human  race,  and  the  fingers  would  be  the  eiliest 

t"n  i:  dT"'"""*  "'"""'y-  NumbersTp  ?* 
ten  would  be  represented  by  raising  a  varvin. 
number  of  fingers,  whUst  numLrs  such  as  t^ 

elosmg  the  fingers  and  thumbs  of  both  Lnds 
.uccess.vely.  The  intermediate  number  sut^f 
twenty-seven  or  thirty^ight,  would  be  reTOed 
m  lie  manner.  When,  however,  it  camrt^ 
«P«senting  numbers  in  writing  this  'n,XZ7o2 
»e  obviously  impracticable ;    fioures  i,n  f,.  * 

out  for  high  numbers  representing  hundreds  and 
housauds  more  convenient   symlols  w^ld^ 

a  sj^bol  as  representing  ten,  the  limit  of  the  up! 
nght  strokes,  and  represent  twenty,  thirty  ete 
by  two  or  more  of  these  symbols  side  by  side' 

Tj^tem  ™'  '^J  "  *"'  --U-'»«wn'^Romaf 
system,  XXXII=thuty-two.  To  carry  this  svsten. 
tother  by  taking  ,y„^j,  ^  represent  MtTon^ 
hm.dred  and  one  thousand.  woSd  be  in  nature! 
course  of  evolution,  and  with  the  developmeX 
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alphabetic  writing  the  most  natural  symbol  would 
be  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  by  which  the 
nimiber  was  known,  e.g.  the  Roman  C  representing 
one  hundred  was  the  first  letter  of  centum,  the 
Latin  name  for  one  hundred.  The  final  stage  would 
be  the  use  of  figure-symbols  as  distinct  from  letter- 
symbols  and  the  zero  as  a  multiple  of  values.  Even 
with  the  letter  system  of  representation  there  is 
a  natural  division  into  tens,  hundreds,  and  thou- 
sands ;  the  idea  then  of  taking  a  distinct  symbol 
to  represent  this  transition  of  values  would 
be  a  natural  evolution,  whilst  the  desire  for 
convenience  would  lead  to  continual  abbrevia- 
tions of  the  letter-symbols  for  numbers  up  to  nine  ; 
these  alphabetical  signs,  therefore,  would  develop 
into  hastily  scratched  conventional  figures,  whilst 
tens,  hundreds,  etc.,  would  be  represented  by 
adding  zeros,  and  intermediate  figures  by  their 
position  in  the  imits,  tens,  or  hundreds  columns. 
The  so-called  Arabic  system  would  thus  have 
developed,  but,  of  course,  neither  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  Greeks,  or  Romans  developed  beyond 
the  letter  or  ideographic  symbols. 

Along  with  the  development  of  writing  and 
arithmetic  there  would  proceed  a  corresponding 
development  of  architecture  and  various  other 
arts  and  sciences,  whilst  the  use  of  money 
would  naturally  develop  into  the  credit  system. 
Gold  and  silver  bullion  is  heavy  and  cumbrous 
to  carry  about,  and  men  known  to  possess 
large  sums  of  money  are  in  constant  danger  of 
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«bles  in  strong  satTt^  ^^  "'"*  !'«''  ''*'- 
'rem  plunder  Fk^T  tl  *^''''  """'^  "»  «'« 
woul/dcSop  a""tem"  ;t''?  °'  "'"^'^  '"ere 
letters  of  Credit    ^1?  l^''''  "»"'""«■  «»<» 

those  o(  their  nei.hw^,  T  "  """8  '»'"•  •■■d 
had  property  to  t  T?°  "•"  '«'  ^«"«  b-t 
chant^s  tnI'Lonot«h,r'''-  '"■"'»«  '"«»  »«■ 
place  their  ^2^"  n^T^' Zd^"' *'"'' 
keeping:  they  would  .»tL„r..  "^^  '"  ^'e- 
-oh  n.oney  as  was  'nec^Xlf™™-  «»>y 
any  heavy  Davm#»nf o  current  expenses, 

paid  in  ^\cizz^r^  ::f  ^  "*  °- 

-hen  heavy  payn>entsTd  ^^  ^  n^d^Tn  "''^* 
chant  would  merelv  w,.f       T  .    ^*^®  *^«  ^er- 

■-ker  to  pay  Sar  :„h*:t»  rT  "' 
^uch  an  individual,  and  whenT  T*"- ""^ 
presented  it  to  the  hTnT  Jt  .  '*  ^dividual 
satisfying  hinuelf  tha^,  *""*  '"'"  ™<"<'-  »" 
pay  out  fhe  r^lXTi:'X''lZ  '^"™'' 
develop  a  system  of  pay^e^  bv  J  r  """''' 
cheque.     But  it  w„„m     u         ^  bank-note  or 

probable  that  a«  tTe" peo;^™^  'J^  »-*  "»- 
deposit  with  the  banW  I   J      ^^  '"^'"^y  «» 
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probable  demands  for  withdrawals  he  could,  with 
very  little  danger  to  either  himself  or  his  clients, 
use  the  bulk  of  the  money  deposited  in  specula- 
tions for  his  own  benefit.  Thus  it  would  become  to 
the  banker's  interest  to  have  people  bank  with 
him  and  he  would  be  prepared  to  pay  them  interest 
for  the  use  of  their  money. 

Again,  however,  as  we  have  seen  travelling  with 
large  sums  of  money  would  be  dangerous,  besides 
that  gold  is  itself  cumbrous  to  carry,  merchants, 
therefore,  leaving  the  city  on  business  would  take 
with  them  only  such  money  as  would  be  required 
for  everyday  expenses,  the  sums  necessary  for 
their  mercantile  operations  they  would  carry  with 
them  in  the  form  of  a  written  promise  by  some 
prominent  banker  to  pay  such  and  such  a  sum  in 
cash  whenever  this  written  promise  was  presented 
to  him  for  payment ;  and  since  this  prominent 
banker  would  be  well  known  in  the  mercantile 
world  as  an  honourable  man  both  able  and  willing 
to  redeem  his  obligations,  none  of  the  merchants 
of  that  city  to  which  our  travellers  were  journeying 
would  make  any  difficulty  in  accepting  this  written 
promise  in  payment  of  their  goods,  nor  would  our 
travellers  have  any  difficulty  in  exchanging  this 
promise  for  cash.  So  there  would  grow  up  the 
system  of  payments  by  bank-notes  ;  these  written 
promises  of  the  banker  to  pay  would  develop  into 
bank-notes,  which,  from  the  continual  intercourse 
between  merchants  from  different  cities,  would 
come  to  be  used  as  a  general  currency.    And  just 
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depositors  of  the  bank  would  at  one  and  the  same 
day  desire  to  withdmw  their  balances,  so  t  wou"d 
1«  «tremely  unlikely  that  all  the  notes  issued  by 

taneously.  As  a  result  banks  could  issue  notes 
for  many  tjmes  the  value  of  their  gold  rj^r^ 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  immenSycJ^-.^: 
mg  the  value  of  gold.  Notes,  for  insta^^^^d 
be  issued  for  ten  or  twenty  time,  the  value  oMhe 

rtoTwT:;  t"'  "°""  ■""""'"y  -der  mon% 
ten  to  twenty  times  as  cheap  as  would  otherwise 

be  the  case.   InlMl,  Great  BriUin  did  trade  ^^11' 
could  not  have  been  realised  in  gold,  such  a  sum 

worU  Z  "''"'"  "'*'  »  ">"  ''hole  civiUsed 
world ,  this  great  commerce  was  carried  on  by 
means  of  cheques  and  bank-notes,  and  if  by  some 
happenmg  the  mutual  confidence  which  is  the  C 
of  banlong  and  the  credit  system  were  to  LT 

The  credit  system  is  not,  as  is  popularly  sunnosed 

a  modem  development,  but  is  inLlity  ver„,^; 

t  undoubtedly  existed  in  a  very  highly  devdoped 

fo™  among  both  Babylonians  and  CWn«eZ^ 

thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ 

wo^nj^M""  '*^^"<'P'"»t  o'  oivilisaiion  the« 
would  naturally  proceed  a  development  of  social 
sensitive,  and  affective  life.     We  noted  in  o^ 
previous  chapter  the  evolution  of  "marriwe  bv 
purchase  "  from  "  marriage  by  captu:,':™:,?^^^ 
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influence  of  relatives  in  raising  the  position  of 
woman ;  we  also  noted  that  with  the  development 
of  agriculture  and  of  a  wealthy  caste,  not  only 
would  woman  acquire  a  definite  economic  sphere, 
but  that  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  family  would, 
in  the  supervision  of  the  female  labour,  have  a 
definite  sphere  of  action.  The  husband  would 
doubtless  cohabit  with  his  slave-girls,  and  these 
would  be  "little  wives";  nevertheless  the  free- 
bom  girl  with  powerful  kinsmen  would  natmrally 
take  precedence  over  less  fortunately  circumstanced 
rivals,  and  a  form  of  monogamy,  a  distinctly  recog- 
nised "  great  wife  "  as  mistress  of  the  household, 
would  come  into  being  among  the  wealthy,  who 
were  able  to  have  several  wives,  as  also  amongst 
those  whom  poverty  forced  to  be  contented  with 
one.  The  next  step  would  be  for  the  wife  to  be 
made  a  partner  in  her  husband's  enterprises  by 
the  introduction,  among  the  wealthy  classes,  of 
the  dowry  system.  The  father,  in  order  to  secure 
consideration  for  his  daughter  in  her  husband's 
household,  besides  providing  for  her  after  his  death, 
would  give  her  a  substantial  marriage-portion  to 
be  joined  to  her  husband's  goods  and  render  her  a 
kind  of  "  junior  partner  "  in  his  enterprises.  In 
modern  China  or  Japan  we  can,  where  the  people 
are  untouched  by  European  influences,  note  the 
germs  of  this  custom.  Woman  in  Japan  has,  as  is 
well  known,  a  very  inferior  position ;  the  wife  is 
the  personal  servant  of  her  husband,  and  not  only 
of  her  husband,   but  of  her  husband's  family. 
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She  wait!  upon  her  lo.vi  j 

besides  being  s„l„.^,j/''^>' »  7^?  to  hi.  „„th„ 
I"'  womenfolk  olde/thln^.      ^''"'*'  •»«'  «»>■  of 
"■«  m-y  be  divo.^.t'"."  *•";:"•     »'»'■<'"  thi,, 
pnerel  custom  gives  the  »,?  k    /  """  "i"-  «nd 
0"  n>aids   .,  *eon:ubi^«    '!","'' ."""^sOt  to  use 
«om.n  into  her  house     As"     '"'.'^""  ''^'^ 
frequently  happens  tlia   a  t-lr'!!"'  "  ""t  i- 
«  poor  man  hr  son  fn.Jar    .''  '*"""  ""ooses 
"""ghter  a  substantia,  mL'""  »^'»  ""h  his 
of  course,  raises  her  p^s  tionT*'"'"'"''"-  "'•ieh, 
objiouslj-  we  have  th7ori7„  "?""'""'%•    Here 
„  At  tet,  as  with  the  G^,^"' "''  ""^^  »y»tem. 
Pa-d  entirely  i„to  the  C^„5f  ''"'^  ""uld  be 
under  his  sole  control     j^       ./  '^"^  «nd  be 
"atural  evolution  ?Jrl;;j°;"-,'«»'-er.  be  a 
■n^st  upon  contracts  pfadt     f.™''' *"  S^d-^fy 
or  the  V  hole  of,  the  do^"ft  th  "-^  '"'*"'"  <"• 
And  with  the  acauisit,„„    .       *''*  "■''«  »  disposal 
o*  property  b^  thf  dauir"'"'"'' "«  ™ 

/"nulies.aiikcthesoeiaftndl'","'  "«  "'"'"•y 
'"tter  would  be  grad^  jt  1^*^'  P°«tion  of  these 

equality  with  thai  of  m«     u      '°  '""'°»'  «"ti.^ 
that  the  position  of  w^men  iT^tV"  ^  "°  ""'"'t 
o*  Egypt  and  BabyC  waTS^'^'^^vilisations 
pos,t.o„  of  women  lonlh^r""  to  the 
of   the    Englishwomen    L^\  ^'''"^  or  that 
generally  of  the  eigh^„th  "  f  ""P""    "omen 
~es.    It  was  tr^nW  t"h  ""'"  "'"^«""' 
the  last  century,  and  in  sp  e  o^  f    T""*'  "  <" 

"P'te  of  fanatical  opposi- 
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tion  by  the  clergy  and  repeated  refusals  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  pass  the  Bill,  that  the  English 
married  woman  was  accorded  the  same  rights 
over  her  own  property  as  were  possessed  by  the 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  women  thousands  of 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  whilst  even  at 
the  present  day  our  laws  with  regard  to  divorce 
are  in  every  respect  less  enlightened  than  those  of 
the  ancient  civilisations. 

Along  with  this  gradual  amelioration  of  the 
lot  of  the  educated  or  wealthy  women,  however, 
would   proceed   a   development  of  the   "double 
moral  code."    With  contracts  arranging  for  rights 
of  inheritance,  etc.,  the  chasJty  of  the  wife  would 
become  of  yet  greater  importance,  this,  of  course, 
would  react  upon  the  education  of  the  young  girl, 
as  we  noted  in  our  last  chapter.     There  would 
follow  a    rigid   separation   between   the   woman 
who  had    "fallen"   and   the   "innocent"   girl; 
whilst  since  only  the  older  and  wealthier  men 
would  be  in  a  position  to  marry,  it  would  follow 
that  a  large  proportion  of  young  and  virile  men 
would,  with  general  insistence  upon  the  chastity 
of  the  young  girl  and  married  women,  have  no 
legitimate  outlet  for  their  passions.     The  -ivolu- 
tion  of  a  class  of  prostitutes  would  from  this  be 
inevitable;     poor   girls    sold    by   their   parents, 
wrak    girls    "betrayed"    and    "fallen,"    slave- 
women  hired  out  by  their  masters,  all  these  would 
form  a  society  of  outcasts  rigidly  barred  from 
intercourse  with   "honest"   women.     The  next 
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«*«d  the  wives  ^11?^""*'°°  ""^^  »'«- 

-X.  stolen  S  CXS;  ^^  '"'  "*"" 
and  young  blood  would  SI  .  "^  '""''»*• 
"^-ty  Of  the  inno^r^  ^ri  o  Tehlf  ^^ 
'nt.igue  than  the  easy  me™„L  fc*  °'  *" 
courtesan.    The  "  J„„i  "*"*"*'>'  '''>«™s  of  the 

imposing  ;i„^tvul^     """"  '^''"  'h«efo«, 
™nld  te  «^  iL  "2"  ''"""f  "^  "»"  ei"'  <Jike 

the  -ives  :nr;Ser'„Ttir  '•"*^»"  °' 

Sexual  intercourse  out  „7  »^  I  eommunity. 
wedloelc  would  "he  d  to  'J-tii^r^l  T"^  "' 
and  wonian,  fornieation  wouldTe  ^'^.!°"^'' 
evil  as  adultery  Th.™.  , ,  ^  considered  as 
amelioration  S^-  th^rtTth  """  ^  "'"«""«' 
follow  the  conLtion  °!        """  "^'^''^  ™man, 

"  They  twat  7m  J   ™^«*  "^  »  ™"»ment 

J  .  ^nau  become  one  fle«h  ■>  "  nn. 

God  hath  joined  together  let  n^  '        ™""" 

and  an  idealised  coneepl'  o?  ""*  '''"'^"'" 

would  be  made  to  sZ^i         """""S^my.  Efforts 

laws.  Up  to  the  ufaeEt ''"'''"""''''  ^^  P»«I 
were  puWicly  stlZ  ft  . '*"*'"^  '""^  ™men 
Britai^  ;  and'  tt  "p'^^^f  aTfl":"''"^ '"  *''«'* 
freely  ply  her  trade  and  fte^f  '^"^"«'  »» 
with  "  honest  "  women  at  U.I?^  mtercourse 

considemion,  w™Stl  '"*  "'"■ «"''™' 
,^tate.  It  is  not.  howcvtr  ?„  iTd'  "^^'""^ 
later  Roman  Empire  thaf  h.^     ^  ^''^  °'  ">« 

"«ngle  moral  code  "  1„  bl  .""""J""*'"  "'  «>' 

can  be  discerned.    Popularly 
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ascribed  to  Christianity,  it  was  in  reality  a  natural 
evolution,  and  borrowed  by  this  creed  from  the 
various  mystic  cults  and  philosophies  which 
foUowed  the  breakdown  of  the  primitive  nature- 
worship.  Needless  to  say,  however,  that  the 
"  single  moral  code "  has  always  remained  a 
matter  of  pure  theory,  and  that  in  practice  the 
"double  moral  code,"  which  treats  as  a  deadly 
sin  in  a  woman  what  is  regarded  as  a  venial  offence 
when  committed  by  a  man,  has  survived  until  this 
day,  and  is  still  in  practice  among  us. 

Moreover,  the  actual  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  the  "  single  moral  code  "  and  theory  of  marriage 
as  a  sacrament  was  to  degrade  women  to  a  level 
from  which  they  have  only  recently  emancipated 
themselves.     The  Roman  women  had  gradually 
risen  to  the  control  of  property  and  possession  of 
full  legal  and  social  rights  in  like  manner  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  women,  whose  social 
evolution  into  legal  equality  has  been  already 
traced.    With  the  advent  of  the  spiritualised  form 
of  marriage,  popularly  ascribed  to  Christianity, 
however,  the  wife  was  regarded  literally  as  forming 
part  of  the  body  of  her  husband,  "  bone  of  his 
bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh,"  and  thus  could  hold  no 
property  separately.    With  the  general  conception 
of  woman's  inferiority,  faithfully  reflected  by  St. 
Paul,  the  founder  of  "  Christianity,"  and  which 
yet  survives  among  us,  it  occurred  to  no  one  to 
suggest  that  the  wife  could  just  as  logically  claim 
supremacy  over  her  husband's  affairs  as  he  over 
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»"'  placed  ZZ^^y  TT  rl""  ""P^rty 
H«  -"^  "  lord  ^^^^,'1;  "?*  '"'^'"'■^  •«»*• 
to  "love,  ho„„ur.Tnd  obe;^?" JS' "if' ™''«' 
Property  she  poss^ecr  pa^^\tr.,  ">*r^« 
uncontrolled  power     Th^  .    T     ""^  l»«band's 

was  to  placed  wiffXrinT-  h'  r '^*- 
power;  shehad?n.f  H,     •  ?^        ""^  hosband's 

God  ha'th  joint  to^ethe^  Tj'  *™""'  "  ^"^ 

classic  instance  of  th.V^>        ^''"*>  »«  in  the 

I-yndon.  her  fortle  tJh^'lr   ""%"'  ^"^ 
heneH  ill-treated  with?*  squandered  and 

thewhole-whln  "^"'  °'  -^dress.    On 

tion  to  wLch  "l^rn::''""  '"^  "™*'  ™" 
'«.m  the  adventtf"?^;„:°"rr- -posed 
present  day  the  th™„    """'au'ty     even  to  the 
sands  01  women  80.7.11'""'  ^""^'^  <"  tho"- 
l-eked  in  ^Z.":To,^t Z'''^,  ^"«*'' 

of  ill-nitTdtuX  inr\"T  "^  '"*  '*"«"»« 
to  drunlcen    S"e  "L^"'^\'"'^'»»ds  matel 

viee  versaJonel^rs  thr ,  """*'  '^™^'  "d 
strongly  to  spelk  of  the  t hJrvT,  """'"«  "  'o" 
sacrament  as  h«vin„.!!l    .      ^    '  ""arriage  as  a 

™y'' cillC  e^^iiiS;^"^"'  "•  "-- 
-ons  previous,,  gi~rpr;d^«^,\' 
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considerable  rapidity.  Originating  in  a  dozen  or 
more  centres  in  the  fertile  delta,  each  ruled  by  a 
petty  king  and  the  germ  of  a  nascent  civilisation, 
these  were  gradually  consolidated  under  a  **  Great 
King,"  whilst  Babylon,  the  most  favourably 
situated,  formed  the  natural  centre  of  commerce 
for  the  entire  region.  There  sprang  up  a  complex 
social  system  such  as  we  have  described,  the  fertile 
fields  gave  forth  abundant  crops,  whilst  the 
entire  region  was  favourably  situated  to  act  as  the 
centre  of  a  widespread  commerce.  To  the  north 
were  fertile  uplands,  rich  in  timber  and  stone, 
commodities  of  immense  value  to  a  treeless  region 
of  alluvial  soil  in  which  stone  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  Metals,  too,  dyes,  and  other  commodities 
were  to  be  gained  by  travelling  to  the  head-waters 
of  the  great  rivers,  whilst  east  and  west  from  their 
mouths  ships  could  coast  to  Arabia,  the  Red  Sea, 
and  Egypt,  also  to  India.  The  head-waters  of  the 
Euphrates,  too,  would  act  as  avenues  to  a  trade 
with  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Manufactured 
articles,  weapons,  fine  wools  and  linens  richly  dyed 
to  catch  the  barbarian  eye,  beads,  ornaments,  and 
rare  goods  of  every  kind  would  be  the  natural 
exports  by  which  Babylonia  would  pay  for  her 
imports  of  raw  materials  and  slaves. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  this  subject  of 
slavery.  The  salient  difference  to  a  thoughtful 
mind  between  ancient  and  modem  civilisations  lies 
in  the  existence  in  the  one  civilisation  of  a  system 
of  chattel-slavery  absent  from  the  other.    We  will 
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to  the  conclusion  that  thr*  "  """* 

Phenomenon   o,  chlttc -steTL  X  "'  "^ 
civilisations  was  tint  H....    ■  -.■  """""t 

velopcd  morcrami^  i„  "'"''^'tions  had  de- 

of  WulatrnlC'^Cs  trZ"  I'"*  ""^ 
modem  world      -Aic  !  ""J-sation  of  the 

Statement  taview^  tr"'  ""  .«*»<'««-»y 

onent  the  imm^  e  dll^m^ntT'T  "'""'"P 
«nd  vet  it  ojin  h.    "^^'opment  of  modem  science, 

Europe  and  America^U^"'^  *  °'  ""^*™ 
of  four  hundred  Siol  Sf "°"  °'  "P'«'«'» 
which  durmit  thefn™,',  «>  from  «  population 
not  exceed  fwfJS™:";f™d  certainly  did 

Greek  city-states^wUch'to  tin  .°'  "" 

•deals  of  art    .„j        j       ,       *  ^^  "ould  our 

mostb^iattr^n^:tdlrH°'."''  """^'^ 
the   population   of   a 'm.^^™ 'Sj"'^"^  «>'-' 

Which  perio^^e  ZU:^^''^'^^-^^^^ 

-rpo^tiof o?r r  '""-•  ^° 

height  ^its  X  did  L    '^.^'"«  "'  '"« 

-™oX^;::r:^^-rtht-s 
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increase  of  population  than  the  European  civilisa- 
tion of  to-day  is  literally  accurate,  and  it  would 
necessarily  follow  that  this  rapid  development 
would  have  the  effect  of  greatly  enhancing  the  value 
of  labour.  Putting  the  matter  in  its  simplest 
form,  the  organising  power  of  the  conmiunity 
would  have  developed  more  rapidly  than  the 
labour-power  available,  and  just  as  in  the  modern 
offshoots  from  a  highly  developed  civilisation, 
Canada  and  the.  United  States,  a  community 
possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  organising 
power  to  develop  the  natural  resources  which  lie 
to  hand  finds  itself  handicapped  by  lack  of  labour- 
power,  with  the  result  that  there  is  an  importation 
of  labour,  so  for  precisely  similar  reasons  Babylon, 
Greece,  and  Rome  would  find  it  necessary  to 
import  labour-power.  But  whereas  the  United 
States  and  Canada  receive  the  natural  outpourings 
of  a  highly  developed  civilisation,  Babylon,  Greece, 
and  Rome  were  surrounded  by  barbarian  tribes  at 
an  immensely  lower  level  of  culture ;  the  manorial 
system,  therefore,  the  evolution  of  which  we  have 
traced,  and  which  has  the  natural  effect  of  creating 
a  landless  proletariat  which  drifts  into  towns  and 
factories,  could  have  no  such  influence  as  has  been 
the  case  in  Europe  and  America,  whilst  to  '^"act 
the  free  tribesmen  to  steady  industry  b  any 
amount  of  wages  whilst  he  had  his  native  villages 
open  to  supply  his  necessities  would,  as  anyone 
who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  modem  savages 
will  agree,  be  a  hopeless  enterprise.    The  natural 
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outcome  of  these  conditions  would  be  a  sv«w 
°'  ='»««=  -slavery  such  a,  actually  eviSved^W 
banan  pnsoners  or  children  sold  by  thTwre^r 
cnminals  and  debtors  would  be  sold  intTa^v7re™ 

wouldtatlft  d~":iia  ttV^^  '^''*'" 
available  had  become  3.1^1^    '"bour-power 

c;'  the  „„„„„„,^,  r'\h:::°z;rir: 

steady  movement  to  free  labour     -n.        ■ 
slaves  would  steadily  d^preci^^  wit^'th       '  "' 

"s:^-d'£^f-a-acri: 
"Pongood^r;rrr:tX''::^:'vr 

later  Roman  Empfre  and  „i  h^/^"'''''  "y  '"' 
the  barbarian  peori^^tr  i       '»'>«'»«t  of 

the  Roman  provr<S™t'''"f  '""'"""*  '" 
them  of  th.  .'."'""^"''"'"P'nentamone 

iiiem  ot  the  manoria    svstom  «,.ti,    i  * 

peoples,  the  organising  power  of  th*.  p, 
communities  would  natnr«nr  J      ,  ^"^^Pean 

pire  was  ultimately  overwhelmed  by 
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a  flood  of  barbarian  invasion,  which  barbarians 
settled  down  in  Roman  provinces  and  absorbed 
a  certain  degree  of  Roman  culture — the  Latin 
characters  and  numerals,  the  Latin  religion,  and 
fragments  of  Latin  and  Greeco-Latin  literature — so 
successive  tidal-wives  of  migration  overwhelmed 
successive  Babylonian  Empires.     There  was  not 
one  Babylonian  Empire,  but  a  whole  series,  and 
there  was  not  one  fall  of  Babylon,  but  several. 
Semites,   Hittites,   Elamites,   Assyrians,   Persians 
each    successively    overwhelmed    the    primitive 
Sumerian  civilisation,  and  each  flood-tide  of  in- 
vasion carried  on  part  of  the  institutions  of  its 
predecessors,  and  in  part  developed  newer  and 
higher  forms  peculiar  unto  itself.    The  Babylonian 
schoolboy  of  the  Semitic  era  learnt  Sumerian  as 
the  modern  English  schoolboy  learns  Latin,  and 
the  Semites  worshipped  the  Sumerian  gods  and 
absorbed  the   Sumerian   mythology  and   prayer- 
ritual  in  like  manner  as  the  barbarian  conquerors 
of  Rome  absorbed  the  Christianity  and  prayer- 
rituals  of  the  conquered  but  more  cultured  race. 
Egypt,  China,  and  India  have  also  in  like  manner 
been  swept  by  successive  waves  of  invasion. 

The  civilisation  of  Egypt  undoubtedly  pro- 
gressed along  lines  of  development  strictly  analo- 
gous to  those  of  Babylon.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
civilisations,  however,  which  successively  replaced 
and  surpassed  the  earlier  cultures,  are  remarkable 
for  the  development  of  the  city-state.  This  is  a 
line  of  development  which,  strictly  differentiated 
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as  it  is  from  alike  the  powerful  hi»hu  j      . 

centralised  monarchies  Twfnd'^  nT^^^' 
on  the  one  hanrf   «r,^  *u  .^    *"°  Babylon  a 

undoubted,,  ^eHtstTattS;-  ""^  "»"-■ 

evidence  upo„?hTsl;''ot Ts^rf^?'?--  "^^ 
Rome,  Athens,  Thebesllt^  ''"''«"•  ^like 
other  importa„;  city^ute^^  T!!' /"''  ''*''■ 
tions  of  monarehy  and  !!  1  "^"-defined  tmdi- 
of  monarchy  striped  „f     T"^  ™'''  "  '"""™1 

that  in  studying  the'^voIuU^^,,  It  7'  """ 
government  we  must  cai*f„ii,  .  ■  ^  '°™*  «' 
common  error  oTpL^rinf  rwl"'" '""" 'h' '"o 

great  mercantUecitylrhLf/  ""^  ""t^"  " 
such  as  modem  Son  P  ^"  ''™""^' "  *»»" 
tive  Rome,  Athet  Xl'"r' f  5''»-  P^™'- 
reality  have  been  f„i,  i  '^''''**  """st  in 

strietfy  a  Joj^rto^  ^' tXr*"  <"  "  'n- 
Saxon  Heptarchy  in  Brit.  ?°""*'«^  "f  the 

Athens,  efc,  mTs  "h^veTp'pL  "V'""^  ^■"'• 
the  village  which  forLed'^^f  r^^  ™  """'  "> 
monarch  as  to  a  <»nside«We  d LtS  ™''  "'  ""^ 
ner  as  the  terms  Ynri   r  •      ,  ""'t,  m  like  man- 

merely  to  t^:^J:^^:^Z''CtoT'''  ""' 
county.  ^      ^^'   **"*  to  the  whole 

tmetly '^royar^^^t^:^^^ '«.m  a  "^ 

^  "^  an  assemblage  of  clan- 
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chieftains,  such  as  the  primitive  Roman  Senate  or 
Saxon  Witenagemote,  and  the  actual  power  of  the 
monarch  would,  of  course,   vary  with  his  own 
strength  of  character.    Further,  in  the  case  of  all 
elective  monarchies  we  can  always  discern  a  dis- 
tinct conflict  of  power  between  the  assembly  which 
elects  and  the  monarch  who  is  elected,  both  alike 
are  jealous  of  their  powers.    In  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lon, for  reasons  already  given,  this  struggle  must 
at  a  very  early  period  have  been  decided  in  favour 
of  the  monarch,   whilst  in  Saxon  England  the 
dense  forests  and  absence  of  means  of  ready  inter- 
commimication,  as  in  Northern  Europe  generally, 
resulted  in  a  slow  and  painful  evolution  of  civilisa- 
tion.    In  Rome,  however,  and  the  other  city- 
states,  whilst  the  natural  conditions  would  not 
be  so  favourable  to  the  assertion  of  royal  power  as 
with  Egypt  and  Babylon,  yet  with  the  more  open 
character  of  these  countries  and  their  more  get-at- 
able  natural  resources  and  closer  contact  with  the 
more  highly  developed  civilisations  of  the  south 
and  east,  civilisation  would  necessarily  progress 
with  great  rapidity.    Conditions,  therefore,  would 
be  favourable  to  an  assertion  of  power  by  the  clan- 
chieftains,  the  common  jealousy  of  royal  power 
would  lend  to  these  an  impulse  to  combination 
which  they  would  otherwise  lack,  whilst  the  pos- 
session of  readily  defensible  strongholds  would 
render  resistance  to  the  regal  authority  much  less 
hazardous  than  would  be  the  case  in  the  great 
river-civiUsations  of  Babylon,  Egypt,  and  China. 
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Just,  therefore,  as  the  arhif.>», 
royal  power  p^vok^  .".rilT,     '"^  °'  "" 
the   English   ari»°,;t;.Thr  "C'  T"" 
against  John,  culminating  i„*^  MoX"!  .7", 
against  Henry  HI  and  fjr*  "'"'"»'' s  struggle 

Parliament,  L  lit  c M  W    '"""T'^'S  »'  » 

Revolution  and  'STfhro'jlrof'jam?'!^  ""* 
there  would   be  s..nn«c  •  ''*"*®^   ^^»   so 

chieftains. '^t^crj^.r::^'"'  i"'  "'"■ 

the  king  and  proclan^tS^o,  a  RetwtT.,?' 
reduction  of  the  n«.n»r„i,  .  "epubhc  or  the 

figure-head.     D^uWess  ,he  i^"'"  °"""»»*«' 
the  expulsion  of  the  Talinf  '™"'  *"*«™  «' 

c«.trrar^srre''ofr""«-'' 

The  absence  <^  cl  Jriv  dl^  ."  ™'  "  '""  «"«• 

struggle  with  the  I'lthywouH^f  °'  ""' 
that  the  art  of  writing  mm»T       !       '°  ™«8"t 

known  during  th^  ZoT  '  '*™  ''">"  "- 

"o  mis  period  or  Dracfi«pri  k„«. 

a  very  hmited  circle.    Asain  T.        "^ ","»<'"« 

Servius  Tullius  if  antLnT  u'         «8"'ations  of 

to  the  military 'r^rattoicr  f  '"""^  '**"'- 
various  "  AssLsTa  r "  dra^uTr  '"'  ""' 
medieval   monarchs  from    EdwL^^°'"■°™ 
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of  the  primitive  Roman  .state  if  we  imagine  the 
barons  to  have  been  successful  in  their  war  against 
Henry,  the  king  and  his  son  to  have  been  de- 
throned and  exiled,  and  an  England  ruled  by  a 
Parliament  under  influence  of  the  barons  and 
presidency  of  one  or  more  of  the  most  influential 
barons  as  substitute  for  Consuls. 

The  actual  cities  of  Rome,  Athens,  etc.,  must, 
during  this  formative  perod,  have  been  of  com- 
paratively little  importance.  The  semi-feudal 
dan-chieftains,  with  their  following  of  freeborn 
kinsmen,  would  be  the  real  ruling  power  in  the 
state  in  like  manner  as  England  down  to  the  early 
Nmeteenth  Century  was  in  reality  ruled  by  a  few 
great  aristocratic  families.  W'^*  ^he  development 
of  commerce  and  civilisation,  wever,  the  mer- 
cantile class  would  become  of  increasing  import- 
ance;  just  as  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  have 
become  all-important  centres  of  commerce  for 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  so  Rome,  Athens, 
Thebes,  etc.,  would  gradually  increase  in  wealth 
and  population  until  they  overshadowed  the 
agricultural  village-communities  which  had  origin- 
ally formed  the  state.  And  in  natural  evolution 
with  the  growing  importance  of  the  mercantile 
class  there  would  develop  a  conflict  of  power 
between  the  wealthy  merchants  and  the  land- 
owning aristocracy  which  monopolised  the  control 
of  public  affairs.  The  probabilities  are  that  the 
prolonged  struggle  between  plebeians  and  patricians 
in  Rome  was  in  reality  a  struggle  analogous  to  the 
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the  wMlthy  plutocmt,  into  the  mnk.  of  the 
patncum.  through  inte™.rri,ge. 
The  city-state,  therefore,  of  the  Greelc.  .nrf 

«  tnb.  government  b«ed  on  territori.1  divWom 
the  p„n„t.ve  Ju,^  ..jribe"  „„,»  havelTn' 
«n.logou.  to  the  S.«,n  ".hire,"  .„d  ^jTi^ 

and  it  wnnW  k^  "^m  nave  but  little  influence, 

.^ptiti^'stt :  t:iots;:s"nr  r  ^''-™ 

su^^s  cursed  ail  ..JZX:^^.  '""«"« 
g  isn  county,  the  idea  of  representative  govem- 
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ment  would  naturally  be  little  likely  to  occur.  From 
the  much  more  slow  evolution  of  English  culture 
it  was  not  until  there  had  risen  a  great  mon- 
archy extending  over  the  whole  of  England  that 
the  general  culture -level  had  risen  sufficiently 
high  for  the  idea  of  general  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  to  germinate  and  develop 
into  successful  action :  thus  the  barons  being 
obliged  to  act  over  a  very  much  wider  area  thar 
the  Romans  naturally  developed  the  idea  of  a 
representative  assembly.  It  was  obviously  im- 
possible to  call  a  mass  meeting  of  the  whole  of  the 
'  'n«;lish  landowners,  the  idea  of  requesting  them 
t  send  delegates  would  thus  naturally  occur,  and, 
equally,  the  shire  would  form  a  natural  unit  for 
the  election  of  such  delegates.  Again,  the  towns 
could  not  be  ignored ;  thus  in  logical  sequence  of 
evolution  we  get  the  summoning  of  knights  to 
represent  the  shires,  burgesses  to  represent  the 
toAvns,  and  the  great  nobles,  who  were  well  able 
to  travel  and  represented  large  estates,  to  form 
a  general  meeting  of  Lords  and  Commons  to  con- 
cert common  action  against  the  Crown,  which 
menaced  all  alike.  Thus  De  Montfort  summoned 
our  first  Parliament. 

With  the  small  area  of  the  primitive  city-state, 
however,  such  a  development  of  the  representa- 
tive principle  would  be  at  once  unneccf  ary 
and  impossible,  and  when  one  city-state  nad 
achieved  supremacy  over  others  its  citizens  would 
naturally  be  reluctant  to  share  their  sovereign- 
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power  with  the  conquered  peoples     Th„c       m 

mostvirileofthestatlfoughUtsw.vt^. 

over  the  others  there  wouHH.!.?^         '"*'""'''' 

"hieh  general  power  wirexe^tf  "  T*""  ''^ 
ing  assembly  of  ,Z        """'"'«'  by  the  govern- 

Auered'stVe    ^Ll^X'^'  ^^^^  "•' 
proconsuls,  or  left  in  ™  .        ""^  «o™"iors, 

their  own  CriJVflair''-^  ''*'"^  """'""'8' 

»toTi5^'tem':ulTTh""r"''^  "O""  -^-''OP 
to  the  developm^t  oVth'  """  ^"P'-^-  0™8 
.lavcwork^T™  th'  T?""'  ^y''*"  "  "-^ 
"ho  originSvZd  »  '  'beholding  farmers 

would  hf  d°- pC'^hi^nZel  '"!"'""  •»''" 
of  faction  aeainst  /«Tt  constant  warring 

%ht  its  ^^yTi.Tjr^^zz^T  :r^ 

accepted  by  the  nPo,.i«  f       ^  thankfully 

to  th-e  incers:„*'t'wCs''':f  U: fV"  "'""^"'^ 
strictly  analogous  to  the  oT't  ..*^  """™' 
would  thus  develop  "*''    "tyrannies" 

lotion  of  cultu,^   "  T'"^y  '°  ">«  »'ow  evo- 

-p.e.  Ctat:r:^h'^^S"e!r'^" 

o^'-^fr^-rnTofT"'*-'^^^^^^" 
tendency  to  thTorLS  T  "*■*''  «  ^^ain 
region.     By  the  ti^^      "'  oity-slates  in  this 

evolved  monlrehy  ;;s  r T  ''^  ''"'^  "'"' 
«  «  ruling  princLIL "^  'T*'^  entrenched 
-wnoff«''.„,'t;-re^,--%h«y 
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centralised  '  lonarchies  such  as  that  of  the  Bour- 
bons or  English  Tudors  ruling  over  homogeneous 
peoples  there  evolved  coincidently  the  conception 
of  nationalism,  which  in  turn  led  to  the  evolution 
of  the  representative  principle  and  of  the  modern 
nation  as  distinct  from  the  city-state. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SOCIETY  :    TO  THE 
MODERN  EEA 

public  and  Fmr.-     ^^^^°"'   ^^  the    Roman   Re- 

savage  notthTmZl,  \         >novement  of  the 

south    ThecauTesSr        '"*  *'  """"'  '»*'« 
and  due  to  the  „  ^ufjf  ■"^'''""^•""oono.nio, 

to  develop  mo'rra^  d,v' !™'''T °' ""'^^ ?«>?'« 
ture.  The  tXs  i^  .?^,  Population  than  in  eul- 
Germany  and  Wh      '"""t"^'""  --^gions  of  Gaul, 

in  the  ZZ^^^':  e^u^e'raf  "^"'T^^ 
means  of  eomm„n,,.„.-  !    '^  absence  of  ready 

difficulty  in  rlcC  ™rV  °  ''^'  *''^  S'™'" 
iron,  copp  r  ^c  2h"  '^'  """""''  *"«»'  «» 
forest.   Eve^thedevel       "'  ''""  '^^  ''^  "ense 

mean  arduor,awt'rerrL;'r;f""="°"''^ 
inhabitants  of  ninr^„„        *.™8  'and  from  which 

For  these  rlT^roXTr  f"  "^ ''"'"''*■ 
peoples  would  deve  on  ™""'-'''"'  ""ong  these 

countries  such  as  gIL  "^H  ""'""^'  "■^"  "*"" 
«-  however.  POpulir^r^nattrr 
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with   equal   rapidity   as   in   the   more   favoured 
regions.    The  inevitable  result  of  these  conditions 
would   be   a   migratory  movement,  whether   by 
tribes  or  individuals.     Among  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans it  was  a  normal  c  astom  for  a  band  of  youths 
and  maidens  surplus  to  the  subsistence-level  of  the 
community  to  be  expelled  to  found  fresh  homes 
as  best  they  might.    Again,  some  tribes  would  live 
in  poor  barren  lands,  whilst  some  would  live  in 
more  fertile  regions.    It  would  naturally  happen 
then  that  after  a  few  bad  seasons  the  chiefs  of 
the  poorer  villages  would  cast  longing  eyes  at  the 
domains  of  their  richer  rivals,  the  stray  reports 
of  hunters  would  tell  of  lands  "  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  "  in  bitter  contrast  to  their  own  poor 
circumstances,  and  woula  oe  eagerly  discussed  at 
tribal-councils,  sacrifices  would  be  made  to  the 
tribal-gods  ;  then  the  warriors  would  grip  swords 
and  spears,  the  women  would  take  their  children 
by  the  hand,  the  scanty  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
tribes  would  be  piled  on  lumbering  ox-waggons, 
and  the  whole  would  eagerly  journey  towards  the 
promised  land.    And  from  this  there  would  follow 
a  whole  series  of  wars  as  '^he  peoples  attacked 
either  stood  up  to  the  invaders  and  rnet  them  in 
bloody  battle,  or,  as  would  be  more  often  the  case, 
threw  themselves  in  like  manner  upon  their  neigh- 
bours occupying  fertile  regions.     So  there  would 
follow  a  general  movement  of  the  tribes  into  more 
fertile  regions,  the  whole  culminating  in  one  of 
those  great  waves  of  invasion  which  periodically 
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northerner,   overwhelmed  BriurZ^ 

Italy,    and    the   northern    A»rt  '     ^"' 

uwea  a  welter  of  wars  and  bloodshed      Th^ 

fresh  invader^  T^TLr"'  "'T  ""^  <"' 
settle  down  andl^  a  <^;  S„^l '^  '^ 
resisting  the  fresh  assaiLts  tC  «  '^  "  °' 
harried  by  Danes  .nrf  v  """"^  ""« 

of  flux  and  reflux.  jS,m  Ce^rT*  '"  "  '""' 
after  wave  of  TurlcsT  oChefm 'thr  ™'' 
cjvihsation  of  the  Baghdad  Cattte^tThTd' 
Zt  Eu^ri  "k'  '"^'""'"'y  o™"""  South' 
"•"».  Arab  with  Arab,  Turlt  with  Turk. 
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the  whole  of  the  erstwhile  Roman  civilised  world 
was  once  more  in  the  melting-pot.  Under  these 
conditions  there  developed  the  feudal  system. 
The  later  invaders  of  the  Continental  provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire  were  horse-mounted  archers, 
of  a  type  analogous  to  those  Parthians  who  in- 
flicted so  terrible  a  disaster  upon  Crassus.  Against 
these  rapidly  moving  bands  of  marauders  the 
slow,  heavy-armed  Roman  foot  was,  of  course,  use- 
less ;  it  could  neither  catch  the  lightly  equipped 
foemen  nor  face  their  Parthian  tactics  if  by  any 
chance  it  were  successful  in  bringing  them  to 
action.  As  a  result  the  Romans  developed  the 
system  of  warfare  best  calculated  to  meet  the  altered 
conditions  :  they  created  a  light  cavalry  capable 
of  overtaking  and  fighting  the  foe,  whilst  arming 
their  infantry  with  a  longer  and  more  powerful 
bow  than  the  short  one  carried  by  the  barbarian 
horse.  But  as  the  infantry  could  seldom,  owing 
to  its  relatively  slow  rate  of  movement,  be  brought 
to  the  scene  of  action  in  time,  it  naturally  became 
of  little  importance,  and  to  be  used  almost  ex- 
clusively for  garrison  purposes.  The  old  heavy- 
armed  legions  thus  developed  into  the  light -armed 
cavalry  of  the  later  Empire,  and  in  the  incessant 
fighting  of  raid  and  counter-raid  a  system  of 
shock-tactics  would  necessarily  develop  and  lance 
and  sword  oust  the  bow.  The  Eastern  Empire, 
using  a  professional  army  trained  to  these  tactics, 
survived  the  barbarian  inroads  for  more  than  n 
thousand  years  ;  the  Western  Empire,  however, 
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succumbed,  less  it  appears  to  me  from  the  general 
moral  degeneracy  so  often  alleged  than  frfTfK 
accident  of  weak  m««  v^-      ™"  ^'^^  "om  the 

were  loosely  knktl!^ '  "l' !*''»™>°  monarchies 
the   temporarily   dominating   influeno^   o* 

wouJ^n  ^  Wheresoever  he  listed.    There 

dTJlTn  i:S  '^'T^  ^^  *'^^^^  circumstat^s 
just  asl  rJ  "''"'^"  ^*  P^"y  sovereignties 

strongest  of  ttrs  .'.  '"  '"''*  '^''"'■'  ««  'he 

to  a  CI  Lh  ''*""'''  '""Sht  his  way 

F    mere  arose  the  great  military  Empires 
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of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors.  The  analogy 
between  the  military  institutions  of  the  Europe 
of  the  "  Dark  Ages  "  and  medieeval  period  and 
those  of  the  Seljouk  and  Othmanli  Turks,  if  not 
readily  r.pparent,  is  nevertheless  a  very  close  one, 
and  affords  a  useful  clue  to  much  which  is  obscure 
in  the  history  of  the  Western  peoples. 

We  have  already  traced  the  evolution  of  the 
manorial  system;  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the 
Roman  provinces,  therefore,  would  naturally  find 
this  system  ready  to  hand,  and  whilst  the  savage 
chieftain  would  require  subsistence  for  his  horses 
and  men  the  small  village-communities  would  be 
no  less  eager  to  obtain  protection  from  the  bands 
of  savage  marauders  which  scoured  the  country 
with  fire  and  sword.  Hence  there  would  naturally 
develop  a  system  under  which  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  horse  would  assume  lordship  over  a  small  area 
and  divide  up  the  various  hamlets  among  his 
followers  to  afford  them  subsistence,  men  and 
horses  cannot  live  on  air,  whilst  in  that  period  of 
general  disorganisation  money  must  have  been  a 
scarce  commodity.  So,  necessarily  by  small 
groups,  the  band  would  be  distributed  over  a  con- 
siderable area,  the  largest  group  under  the  leader 
forming  a  general  reserve  against  either  external 
attack  or  internal  disorder.  Obviously,  however, 
such  a  body  composed  exclusively  of  cavalry  could 
rally  with  great  rapidity.  Th*'  building  of  castles 
and  in  general  the  development  of  the  *eudal 
system  would  be  a  natural  evolution. 
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"-ould  be  grouped  into  larger  uStsJl^' "'»'* 

"■orjuuate,,  the  suzerains  of  wLr^        *"'  '"^ 
directly  by  tlie  Cm»^      °,      i     "^'ng  appointed 

definite  oblilior^;;;^  •"""*'""''"«  '"  "f" 
tions  upon  Cri;  iblTn  """"  '"'"8«- 
"ould  evolve  the  feudal  h^T*'"'  """^  *''«« 
king  down  to  knight  "'''^  """""«  '«>"• 

develop  on, r^rtXr. ,'°°""'°'  ^"^'^ 
developmert  of  t^  r    5         ''"''  '°  *'«  '^-^al 

•»nd  of  Goths   ^sic^rh  T*-.  ^*  ™'«»**'« 

horsemen  s^e^;  do^  ulnT^^r"  "•"""^' 
fertile,  and  civilised  1»L Tu      .'"'''»'  Populous, 

»rvile  rK.puhIor  whn  ;      ^^  '^°""*  '""^  "'  " 
having  entered  the  Im      ™"^  °'  ">*''  '''"er 

manners  and  ideals  much  Xr  .T  *  °'  ""'""' 

:nrgrt":^-£V""'^"^^- 

awritrtrfSie  jr:  r  --"^ 

knights  and  nobles  ru  L?  °"  ^  '""'  "' 

defendants  of  the  old  bfnZ,'  I"'''  ""' 

and  cherishing  alonL  wtth   v  *  horsemen, 

Hon.a„eustomls„eTardebrfrX:! 
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tianity,  the  ideals  naturally  developed  by  a  ruling 
caste.  The  very  name  applied  collectively  to 
these  ideals  sufficiently  indicates  their  origin,  for 
"  Chivalry  "  comes  from  "  Chevalerie  "  =-cavalry, 
whilst  Chevalier  and  Cavalier  alike  =  horseman. 

The  colonisation  of  England  by  the  Saxons,  a 
race  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  use  of  horses, 
naturally  led  to  a  varying  phase  of  evolution  during 
the  earlier  centuries  of  our  history  to  that  developed 
on  the  Continent.  Ihe  Saxons,  like  Goths,  Visi- 
goths, Franks,  and  Huns,  came  in  war-bands,  but 
the  manorial  system  was  not  sufficiently  developed 
among  the  Britons  to  form  a  natural  unit  for  the 
development  of  a  feudal  caste,  whilst  the  Saxons 
were  not  sufficiently  civilised  to  refrain  from  the 
primitive  impulse  to  pitilessly  burn  and  slay.  So 
the  original  inhabitants  were  mercilessly  exter- 
minated, whilst  the  Saxons  seized  possession  of 
the  vacant  lands.  The  Saxon  invasion  of  Britain, 
therefore,  was  of  a  type  analogous  to  the  previous 
invasions  of  Celts  and  Britons,  a  colonisation  by 
a  whole  people,  whilst  the  primitive  populace  was 
either  exterminated,  driven  to  inaccessible  dis- 
tricts, or  in  a  very  small  degree  absorbed  in  the 
conquering  race  as  slaves  and  concubines.  The 
settlement  of  Goths,  Visigoths,  Franks,  and  Huns, 
however,  in  the  Western  Roman  Empire  resulted 
not  in  the  formation  of  a  new  race  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  in  the  formation  of  a  horse- 
riding,  ruling  caste  in  the  midst  of  a  distinctly 
servile  population.    It  is  necessary  to  grasp  this 
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between  English  and  Continental  civilisation. 

«t«^"J        •      '.?.™«*  »"-l»nds  of  the  invaders 
«ttled  down  m  village-communities  composed  «[ 

land  C  '."'  'T!''""""'  '™"8  ^'■»">  "'^««"li 

X  th  '  I  ,  'T  !"*"  "-oP'^tion  in  labour 
after  the  style  already  described.     These  con,- 

into  the  tnbal  monarchies  of  the  Heptarchv,  which 
2^",1"'I  »'  ">«  Danish  invasions  "Ind  tt 
natural  tendency  of  the  strongest  monarch  to  ga 

Ttr  f^  ""T*^  "'  ^""<" »'"'  hi'  successor. 
There  followed   comcidently  a   development   .,f 
commerce,  and  the  manorial  system  ana'^s 
the  development  described  in  the  case  of  Bab  " 
loma  gatherings  for  religious  and  political  reasons 

tTXT"  """•  """  "-^'"Pod  trade  aTdX 
Jin  °'  "?"'y  "'^  »  ™«ans  of  exchange.     There 
followed  the  specialisation  of  industry  and  gZ, 
of  mercantile  towns  at  points  most  suitable  Ztl 
exchange  of  products,  and  industrial  to™' 
«g.o„s  best  suited  for  mining  and  hand™  , 
Simultaneously,  with  the  tendency  of  wealth  to 
accumulate,  the  land  of  the  viUage-coi^uniu 

developed  the  manorial  system  and  a  semi-feudal 
noblesse,  thanes,  and  ealdormen 

.he  .Norman  Conquest.  The  actual  influence  of  this 
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has,  however,  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  made 
no  change  in  economic  tendencies;  the  land  had 
already  passed  to  large  landholders,  the  manorial 
system  was  in  full  swing,  trade  and  commerce 
were  already  developing.  Had  therefore  Harold 
been  victorious  at  Hastings,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  development  of  English  civilisation  could  have 
been  materially  affected  thereby.  The  Norman 
Conquest  introduced  into  Britain  a  horse-ridiiig 
feudal  caste  analogous  to  that  which  ruled  on  the 
Continent,  but  everyone  knows  how  speedily  this 
caste  was  absorbed  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  people. 

Meanwhile  that  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation  was 
developing,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Continent  was  in 
a  state  of  flux  and  reflux ;  successive  waves  of 
barbarian  horse  sweeping  down  from  north  and 
east,  Spain  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Moors  and 
France  was  barely  saved  from  a  similar  fate  by  the 
victory  of  Charles  Martel  at  Tours.* 

>  For  some  reason  Creasy  terms  this  one  of  the  decisive  battles 
of  the  world.  But  would  the  development  of  French  civilisation 
have  been  in  reality  materially  affected  had  Tours  been  a  Moorish 
victory?  Would  tixe  civilisation  of  Britain  have  been  materially 
affected  by  a  Moorish  William  the  Conqueror?  The  truth,  of 
course,  is  that  a  Moorish  ruling  caste  would  have  been  assimilated 
by  the  Gallic  and  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  just  as  readily  as  were 
Franks  and  Normans,  and  that  just  as  Spain  developed  a  typically 
Western  civilisation  under  the  Moors,  with  a  monogamous  form 
of  marriage,  free  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  and  a  high 
position  for  women,  features  declared  by  the  more  ignorant  class 
of  writers  to  be  special  attributes  of  Christianity  in  flat  defiance 
of  the  feet  that  in  no  region  of  the  world  do  women  hold  a  more 
degraded  position  than  among  the  Christian  peoples  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  so  in  like  manner  would  an  England  tempor- 
arily governed  by  a  Moorish  ruling  caste  have  developed  a 
typically  English  and  Western  civilisation. 
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The  incewant  sway  and  eddy  of  these  waves  o( 

J^    '  ?*'"«-'»"'*»8.  .nd  the  evolution  o<  an 
armour-clad  eavalry.     Fighting  was  under  such 
circumsUnces  a  normal  occurrence  of  life.    Men 
and  women  al,o,  were  hardens!  to  bloody  sight^ 

,       """'^   '^'     '"'"   '"O    brutality    reiLd 
supreme.    The  influence  of  some  strong  chieft^m 
won  d  result  in  the  c«ation  of  monarchies  an. 
emp  res  such  as  those  of  William  the  Conqueror  or 
Charlemagne,  but  such  empires  would,  ^  far  as 
ac  ual  ™lmg  v,cnt,  be  cvancscant :  the  power  Z 
^e  feudal  monarch  depended  upon  his  oVn  will, 
power  and  strength  of  character.   England,  France 
Germany   and  Italy  aUkc  were  divided  intoTr' 
.nflmty  of  petty  baronies  and  counties,  the  lords 
of  wh.ch  ruled  their  domains  as  practically  Zt 
pendent  .o„..;g„».     Outward  homage  was  paid 

ttlTT"',  T*"""'  ''""g^ve,  or  duke,  and 
these  higher  lords  again  paid  homage  and  owed 
uda,  servce  to  a  king  or  to  the  fmpcror.  it 
reality  however,  the  careful  observer  notes 
«.roughout  the  Formative  Period  f™m  the  "  Dark 
A^  to  the  modem  era  an  incessant  sway  and 
eddy  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces.  Now 
a  strong  monarch  such  as  William  the  Conqueror 
Henry  II,  or  Edward  I,  pre-eminent  by  far" 

wh.ch  make  for  successful  statesmanship,  would 
fight  his  way  to  an  universally  recognfsed  prc- 
dommance  within  broad  national  boundaries   or 
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even,  as  in  the  case  of  Henry  II  or  Edward  III,  by 
far  overlapping  them.     These  monarch8,  for  in- 
stance, ruled  more  of  France  than  paid  homage  to 
the  French  king.    The  deaths,  however,  of  such 
men  of  outstanding  ability  would  be  followed  by 
the  accession  of  weaker  sovereigns  and  the  revival 
of  baronial  power.    Thus  Henry  II  was  followed 
by  Richard  I,  whose  prolonged  absence  abroad 
permitted  the  revival  of  the  castle  and  retainer 
system,  which  again  permitted  the  revolt  of  the 
barons  under  John  and  his  successor  Henry  III. 
Edward  I  was  in  like  manner  succeeded  by  Edward 
11,  Henry  V  by  Henry  VI,  and  thus  it  was  not  until 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  resulted  in  the  tem- 
porary exhaustion  of  the  barons  and  predominance 
of  the  Tudors  that  there  developed  a  tnily  national 
monarchy  and  the  period  of  all-powerful  despotism 
and  comparative  freedom  from  internal  disorder, 
which  resulted  in  the  great  -conomic  development 
of  the  Elizabethan  Age  ana  the  dawn  of  modem 
England.     Whilst   private  warfare  and  anarchy 
desolated  the  land,  whilst  each  baron  was  a  petty 
sovereign   perpetually  embroiled  either  with  his 
neighbours  or  the  king,  which  latter  was  but  a 
bigger    baron,    genuine    progress    was    rendered 
impossible.    Where  no  man  had  security  that  he 
would  live  to  reap  the  harvest  which  he  had  sown, 
no  man  was  likely  to  sow  more  than  barely  sufficed 
for  his  wants  ;    and  the  same  thing  would  apply 
to  all  other  industries.    Thus  n?   i  mal  stagnation 
would  ensue,  and  it  would  not  be  until  the  advent 
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to  power  of  strong  rulers  eapable  of  repressing 

"th^irr,  ™'""='^ ""  --^-™' 

proc^     Th      .''"''°r'"'  °'  «™«»Uo„  could 
proceed.    Thus  in  the  history  of  Enelish  cilh.r. 

one  perceives  throughout  the   Med^vlj   PeL'^H 
successive  waves  of  p^gre,,  .„d  „Z^l  ^™°  j 

e««tui/rhed™VL:::;7;:;er;hr 

under  the  weaker  monarchs  who  succeed  hi 

the  prolonged  and  bloody   Wars  of  th.  u 
desolated  the  land.  °  ^°"'' 

haTlhf  T^T  "'**«'*«<'»  d«e  to  these  struggles 
of  th^K  "'  "«"»»'»rily  breaking  the  p^wer 
of  the  barons,  and  the  country  was  aff„,H7 

economic  development  bv  l^nH     \,     ^  ^'^ 

little,  If  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  th^  nW  k 
and  during  tfc  ^  ^eigns  of  t!         t  *'«''°'»«ge' 

8  eigns  of  James  I  and  Charles  I 
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there  again  followed  the   inevitable  conflict   of 
power   between    monarchy  and   oligarchy  with, 
throughout  the  Stuart  period,  successive  revolts 
agains'   .he  tendency  of  monarchy  to  become  all- 
powerfal.     Cromwell  was  but  the  successor  of 
Simoxi  de  Montfort.    The  eventual  outcome  of  this 
struggle,  the  triumph  of  oligarchy  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  monarchy  to  a  mere  shadow  of  power 
and  the  passing  r  i  governance  into  the  hands  of  the 
score  or  so  great  Whig  families  which  ruled  England 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  are  facts  so 
generally  known  for  it  to  be  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention  them.    Unfortunately,  however,  they  are 
facts  which  if  generally  known  are  also  generally 
misinterpreted.    Who,  for  instance,  to  judge  from 
our  history  books,  would  imagine  that  the  Great 
Charter,  the  "  foundation  of  English  liberty,"  was 
extorted  from  John  by  a  handful  of  great  barons 
purely  in  the  interest  of  themselves  and  their 
retainers  ?    Or  that  the  great  Civil  War  was  a 
revolt  not  of  Puritans  against  Cavaliers,  nor  of 
Nonconformists    against    Anglicans,    but    of    the 
landed  aristocracy  generally  against  the  Crown  ? 
Or  that  during  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries  Great  Britain  was  governed  by  less  than 
a  score  of  families,  and  that  the  fight  for  the  Reform 
Bill  was  a  fight  between  Oligarchy  and  Plutocracy, 
about  which  the  English  people  as  a  whole  knew 
little  and  cared  still  less  ?    Or  that  the  governance 
of  England  to-day  is  not  by  Democracy,  but  by 
Plutocracy  ?    All  these  are  facts  about  which  our 
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between  the  Emperor  and  th  "'"''"*»'  P<>wr 
nominallyhis  vassal  P™",     ,?    T"""^"'  '"*■ 

ot  Franee  doC:' the  ^at":  ''tL  V"''"!^ ''^''''^ 
««ort  of  the  nominal  Kn^  ol  rl  ?'  ''  ">' 
himself  truly  lord  withinV^  ""•^^  '"  ""''' 

with  Spain^^  observe  th?""  '""u°"^"  ^'«' 
There  were  oowerfnl        ,  "*  Phenomenon. 

Castile  wh  oh"^:  " KmT^  '"  f  ™«°"  """ 
.uiet^y  to  any  unduete!::::  of'^^^-'p:;:" ■""" 

not'rerdX^tTr---^^^-'' 

and  Mazarin  Th  .  ^^  ^^^^  °'  "'"helieu 
Medi^vrpLd  '  st^f""',  "•'  "'■<"'  °'  the 
civil    war    ddld    F™     "'  "f  "'^''  P^P*'""' 

the    suoeessi^X^rV'^  „^^:ri„"''"»^^ 

B.«,  l"::p;^ra:^  ^^t^nn^d";!  "' 

finally  los^tt^  '"^ZT^Z^^-  ^"^'f 
>^omewhat  amusing,  by  the  v,lTT       .    .  "^'J' 

»ta„t  complaints   by   EndirhWf  ""  '=''"■ 

intrigues  of  the  Fr.Li.u-         '"''»"»"s  of  the 

^  the  French  kmg  among  the  English 
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barons,  when  one  remembers  the  precisely  similar 
charges  made  by  French  historians  against  our  own 
monarchs.  But  most  national  histories  are  filled 
with  instances  of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black. 
To  paraphrase  a  famous  saying  one  might  write, 
"There  are  liars,  damned  liars,  and  popular 
historians  !  " 

It  was  only  very  gradually  that  successive  French 
monarchs  consolidated  their  power  over  the  turbu- 
lent noblesse.  The  conflict  continued  throughout 
the  Mediaeval  Period,  to  flare  up  with  renewed 
vigour  after  the  comparatively  successful  reign  of 
Louis  XI  during  the  Renaissance  era.  The  whole 
of  the  prolonged  struggle  between  Catholics  and 
Huguenots  in  France  was  in  reality  a  duel  between 
the  French  monarchy  and  '\e  noblesse.  The 
leading  Huguenots,  for  inst&nce,  were  all  great 
nobles,  i.e.  Gaspard  de  Coligny  and  Henri  de 
Navarre,  and  religion  had  ia  reality  far  less  than 
politics  to  ^o  '\'ith  the  struggle. 

Finally  there  ensued  the  advent  to  power  of 
Richelieu  under  Louis  XIII,  with  the  final  sup- 
pression of  the  Huguenots  as  an  active  political 
power,  and  the  disarmament  and  repression  of 
the  noblesse  as  a  whole.  This  culminated  after  the 
last  feeble  effort  of  the  noblesse,  known  as  the 
Fi-onde,  in  the  absolute  despotism  of  Louis  XIV 
and  his  successors  down  to  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI. 

In  Spain  the  same  result,  the  evolution  of  a 
despotic  monarchy,  was  accomplished  much  more 
rapidly,  the  suppression  of  parliamentary  govern- 
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ment  takmg  place  early  i„  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  Germany  and  Italy,  however,  the  evolutionTt 
a  national  monarchy  was  a  plant  of  slower  growth. 

rellZ  '".f  ""?**"»">  "»'"y  these  eoltries 
oZrf,  *"  ?  '"'°  '  "'nglomeration  of  petty 
prmapahfes,  duchies,  and  electorates,  owing 
general  homage  to  the  Holy  Roman  Em^ircZf 

not  ^  /^iM'"^  P""^"'  independent  states,  and 
not  u„t,i  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  was 
Germany  absorbed  into  Prussia,  the  most  vigorous 
of  the  German  monarchies,  and  Italy  overshadowed 
by  the  monarchy  of  Sardinia. 

Glancing  broadly  at  the  development  of  govern- 
ment among  the  European  peoples,  we  dilc^ 
three  chstmct  phases  of  natio  J  development- 
monarchy,  oligarchy,  and  plutocracy,  or.Trt  is 
more  popularly  termed,  democracy.  The  «adua 
development  of  a  despotic  mona^hy,  suchS  th" 

well-defined  limits,  is  a  phase  of  evolution  necessary 

to  develop  the  conception  of  nationality,  and  pemtt 

he  development  by  the  nation  of  the  e^om^ 

resom-ces  of  the  territory  it  inhabits.    The  tie  oTa 

muTrar'T'.r""'""^ »'  -«'  ■^wtt 

these  ehlr.'°''''""''  '<*  P^P'*  P<«««sing 
these  characteristics  as  against  more  alien  peonle 

great  number  of  petty  lords  eager  to  assert  them- 
selves against  their  suzerain,  t^e  nationauX 
obviously  becomes  impossible.    The  French  3 
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was  always  ready  to  intrigue  with  the  English 
king  against  his  lawful  suzerain,  and  the  English 
noble  was  equally  ready  to  act  in  like  manner. 
Thus  it  was  not  until  the  evolution  of  a  strong 
monarchy  holding  unchallenged  supremacy  within 
racial  limits  that  the  primitive  feeling  of  racial 
affinity  could  develop  into  the  conception  of 
nationality.  Again,  it  was  not  until  the  sup- 
pression of  private  warfare  with  its  attendant 
anarchy  that  the  economic  development  of  the 
nation  could  rise  much  above  the  subsistence-level. 
Thus  alike  in  England  and  France  it  required  the 
despotism  of  the  Tudors  and  Bourbons  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  future  commercial  greatness. 

Despotic  monarchy,  therefore,  is  a  necessary 
phase  of  evolution ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  when 
the  circumstances  which  have  enabled  this  institu- 
tion to  exercise  a  beneficent  influence  have  dis- 
appeared, the  institution  itself  becomes  an 
anachronism  fated  to  decay  or  disappear.  The 
succession  of  strong,  able  rulers  who  have  built  up 
the  royal  power  are  inevitably  followed  by  weaker 
ones,  and  the  misgovernment  of  a  despotic  monarch 
is  only  a  degree  less  burdensome  than  the  mis- 
government  of  a  turbulent  noblesse.  When, 
therefore,  thanks  to  the  economic  progress  made 
under  the  able  sovereigns,  there  has  developed  a 
wealthy  aristocracy,  a  conflict  of  power  between 
this  and  the  decadent  monarchy  becomes  in- 
evitable. Thus  in  England  we  had  the  Civil  War, 
the  Revolution,  the  banishment  of  the  Stuarts, 
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and  development  of  an  oligarchv  •  in  Fro„«        ^ 

•nto  a  decay  a„a,„g„„.  ?„  ^1:;  .^"^rkr^Ms 
Prance  was  only  .pared  a  smilar  fate  by  h;  ^™ft 

Retitirr  *"'  "'"•'""'^  """^  -  '•«=  ^-ch 

Up  to  the  latter  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
the  development  of  civilisation  1„  England    "7 

thf ',;"Kr'°*^"^  ''"^  t"  *"»  deveblenH; 
that  of  Babylonia  previously  described  ■  th        i 

England  and  Europe  generally  was  concemS  T, 
the  system  of  chattel-slavery.    Thistrnof ;,° 
known    during   Anglo-Saxon    jay "  Ind    M  2" 
thralls  were  returned  in  Domesdly'  B^k  ^^ 
there  are  records  of  the  sales  of  servantrbvTh 
masters  and  mistresses  during  thlZv  K 
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disappeared  from  Europe  generally  by  the  close 
of  the  Mediaeval  Period. 

The  causes  of  this  absence  of  chattel-slavery 
were,  of  course,  purely  economic ;  in  those  regions 
where  the  conditions  were  favourable  to  its  growth 
a  system  of  chattel-slavery  evolved  during  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  British,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Dutch  colonial  possessions  in  America 
and  elsewhere,  which  system  of  chattel-slavery, 
moreover,  survived  down  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  would  have  survived  to  this  day  but 
for  the  moral  ideas  evolved  among  peoples  who, 
not  being  themselves  slave-holders  or  in  any  way 
dependent   economically   upon  the  slave-system, 
were  naturally   in   a   position  to   appreciate   its 
enormity ;    there  was  from  an  ethical  standpoint 
singularly  little  to  choose  between  the  slavery  of 
an  English  factory  ere  the  passage  of  the  Factory 
Acts  and  that  of  a  Georgia  plantation.    Obviously 
then  to  attribute  the  decline  of  chattel-slavery  as 
an  industrial  system  during  the  Middle  Ages  and 
its  absence  from  English  civilisation  to  the  triumph 
of  ethical  and  religious  influences  implies  a  lack 
either  of  historical  knowledge  or  of  common  sense. 
Whilst   chattel-slavery   was    absent    from   our 
isles,    villeinage    or    serfdom    prevailed    in    the 
agricultural  districts  down  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, but  it  appears  to  have  been  in  process  of 
decay  as  early  as  the  thirteenth.     Under  this 
system  of  cultivation  the  land  of  the  village-com- 
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munity  was  divided  into  two  portions-one  the 

oZTi^-        i  '^'  P'*°P'^^  °^  ^^«  ^«'d.  and  the 
other  bemg  allotted  in  strips  among  the  heads 
of  families  m  the  community  either  permanently 
or  with   each  sowing.    The  commmiity  was  re- 
quired  to  work  a  varying  number  of  days  in  the 
week  upon  the  lord's  land  besides  rendering  various 
other  services  m  return  for  the  land  granted  to  it 
Dy  the  lord.    As  previously  remarked  in  tracing 
the  evolution  of  the  manorial  system,  these  services 
performed  by  the  villagers  were  in  reality  a  rent 
paid  for  their  lands  and  houses,  or,  in  other  words, 
these  lands  and  houses  were  considered  wages  paid 
by  the  lord  in  return  for  the  services  of  the  com- 
munity   The  relations,  therefore,  between  the  lord 
and  villem  were  not  in  reality  more  servile  than 
those  between  the  modern  agricultural  labourer 
and  his  employer. 

This  system  of  villein-service  in  payment  for 
lands  and  houses,  however,  gradually  gave  place 
to  a  system  by  which  the  cottager  paid  to  his  lord 
a  faxed  sum  m  money  as  rent,  by  which  the  lord 
hu-ed  labourers  to  till  his  land  and  paid  them 
wages  m  money.     This  was  a  natural  economic 
evolution.    Labour  was  plentiful  and  consequently 
cheap,   whilst  in  agriculture  much  more  labour 
18  required  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  than 
at  others,  thus  a   system  which   gave   a  fixed 
quantity  of  labour  all  the  year  round  was  cumber- 
some and  extravagant;  besides  that,  as  the  cottager, 
regarded  it  as  a  burdensome  impost  and  took  much 
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less  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lord's  land 
than  their  own,  it  was  wasteful  in  the  extreme. 
Thus  it  was  to  the  interest  of  alike  lord  and  cot- 
tager to  replace  villein-service  by  a  more  flexible 
system.     In  like  manner,  as  all  students  of  our 
military  institutions  are  aware,  the  compulsory 
military  service  of  the  feudal  era  very  early  gave 
place  in  England  to  a  system  of  commutations  of 
service    for   money- payments,   with    which    the 
king  hired  professional  soldiers  who  were  alike 
better  disciplined,  better  armed,  and  more  mobile 
than  the   tumultuous   feudal   levy,   whilst   they 
could   be   raised   and   disbanded   at   the   king's 
pleasure  instead  of  being  available  for  only  a  limited 
period.    Thus  the  armies  with  which  Edward  III 
and  Henry  V  invaded  France  were  not  feudal 
forces,  but  composed  of  professional  troops,  who 
were    enlisted    by    means    of    "Commissions    of 
Array,"  granted  by  the  king  to  powerful  nobles 
and  famous  knights,  and  paid  for  by  commutations 
of  service  on  the  part  of  those  knights  and  nobles 
who  owed  military  service  to  the  Crown.     The 
commutation  of  villein-service  for  a  money-rent 
arose  from  precisely  similar  causes.     And  this 
commutation  of  villein-service  had  undoubtedly 
become  a  wellnigh  universal  custom  by  the  date 
of  Cr6ci,   1846;  for  when  the  "Black  Death" 
desolated  the  land  soon  after,  and  from  the  deadly 
havoc  it  caused  had  raised  the  value  of  labour  to  an 
imheard-of  figure,  we  find  an  universal  effort  by  the 
landlords  to  restore  the  old  villein-service.  When 
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wa^es  had  increased  by  one  hundred  per  cent 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour,  it  was  no  longer 
profitable  for  the  landlord  to  accept  the  small 
money  payments  which  had  formerly  sufficed  to 
c  mmute  villein-service  :  when  such  commutations 
had  been  accepted,  therefore,  and  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  the 
landlords    hastened    to   repudiate   them   and   to 
restore  the  old  conditions  of  villein-service.     As 
a  result  there  ensued  the  widespread  revolt  of 
labour  under  Wat  Tyler,  and  a  whole  series  of 
Statutes  of  Labourers  "  were  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment regulating  the  wages  to   be  paid  to  free 
labour    and    restoring    villein-service.      All    this 
however,  was  but  a  temporary  phenomenon  due  to' 
the  momentary  rise  in  the  value  of  labour  caused 
by  the  "  Black  Death."  and  as  the  effects  of  this 
passed  away  the  old  tendency  of  labour  to  become 
free  resumed  its  sway  and  was  strengthened  by  the 
widespread  adoption  of  sheep-farming  by  the  land- 
owners.   Cultivated  lands  were  turned  into  pastur- 
age,  and  but  little  labour  being  required,  the  bulk 
of  the  populace  employed  erstwhile  in  agriculture 
was  driven  into  the  towns  to  seek  new  modes  of 
livelihood. 

From  the  slower  development  of  culture  among 
the  English  people  and  the  fact  that  the  towns  re- 
ceived the  economic  overflow  of  the  countryside 
due  to  the  passing  of  the  land  into  the  hands  of  large 
propnetors,  it  becomes  obvious  that  from  purely 
economic   causes  chattel-slavery   could   have  no 
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development  among  the  English  people  ;  when  as 
with  the  Babylonians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  labour 
was  scarce  and  dear,  it  was  worth  while  from  a 
purely  business  standpoint  for  an  employer  to 
pay  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  a  slave,  with 
all  the  attendant  risk  that  this  slave  might  sicken 
and  die,  or  prove  obstreperous  and  take  to  flight ; 
but  when,  as  in  England  from  the  Mediaeval  Period 
to  the  present  day,  labour  is  plentiful  and  cheap, 
it  becomes  obviously  better  policy  for  the  em- 
ployer to  utilise  free  labour  and  make  regular  pay- 
ments for  wages  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  the  purchase-price  of  a  slave.  In 
similar  manner  horses  are  at  present  valuable, 
because  they  are  scarce  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  their  labour.  If,  however,  horses  were 
to  increase  more  rapidly  than  this  demand  for 
their  labour,  their  value  would  steadily  depreciate 
until  it  would  not  become  worth  while  to  purchase 
a  horse,  thus  hovses  would  either  die  of  starvation, 
be  painlessly  put  to  death,  or  taken  into  service 
by  whoever  cared  to  utilise  their  services  and 
was  prepared  to  provide  for  their  subsistence.* 
The  modern  wage-system  has  developed  along 
precisely  similar  lines. 

Save  for  the  absence  of  the  system  of  chattel- 
slavery  due  to  the  slower  development  of  culture 
in  proportion  to  the  labour-power  of  the  com- 
munity, civilisation  in  England  and  Europe 
generally,  developed  down  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
'  Compare  with  this  the  economic  position  of  the  domestic  cat 
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eighteenth  century  along  lines  strictly  analogous 
to  the  development  of  culture  in  the  more  ancient 
civilisations.     Up  to  the  close  of  the  Mediaval 
Period  progress  was,  for  the  reasons  previously 
given,  slow  and  painful.    The  continual  conflict  of 
power  between  monarchy  and  baronage  led  to  a 
continual  recurrence  of  civil  war  and  all  its  con- 
comitant     anarchy,     thus    the    progress     made 
under  a  strong,  able  monarch  such  as  Edward  I 
would  be  counteracted  by  a  revival  of  disorder 
under  weaker  monarchs ;  it  was  only  very  slowly, 
therefore,  that  even  as  with  many  a  throw-back 
the  monarchy  gradually  triumphed  over  the  turbu- 
lent baronage,  so  commerce  and  culture  developed 
by  slow  degrees  under  the  shadow  of  monarchical 
power. 

The  triumph  of  monarchy  under  the  Tudors, 
therefore,  was  the  signal  for  a  tremendous  economic 
development,  which  raised  this  country  at  a  bound 
to  the  level  of  the  foremost  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial states  of  Europe  and  the  world.    With 
comparative    freedom    from    internal    disorder, 
thanks  to  the  firmly  established  supremacy  of  the 
monarchy,  trade  developed  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
there  was  evolved  the  credit  system,  whilst  English 
shipping   began   that   great   development   which 
raised   us  to  the  foremost   position  among  the 
maritime  peoples  of  the  world.    Spain,  under  the 
firm  rule  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  had  made 
a  similar  development   and  at   an   even  earlier 
period  ;  in  France  Louis  XI  and  the  Valois  kings 
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had  gained  a  temporary  predominance  over  the 
noblesse  :  there  followed  from  these  circumstances 
and  in  Europe  generally  that  period  of  economic 
and  intellectual  activity  known  as  the  Renaissance. 
And  this  was  literally  a  "  rebirth  "  of  arts  and 
sciences,  for  classical  traditions  and  the  revival 
generally  of  Greek  learning  had  far  less  influence 
than  is  popularly  imagined — ^the  English  seamen, 
like  the  old  Vikings,  would  have  reached  America 
independently  of  Columbus ;  even  as  matters  were 
Sebastian  Cabot  was  the  first  to  reach  the  mainland, 
whilst  Vasco  da  Gama  was  not  influenced  by 
classical  tradition  in  roimding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  intellectual  vigour  of  the  Renaissance 
movement,  therefore,  could  not  have  failed  to 
evolve  an  art  and  literature  of  its  own  had  the 
Greek  and  Latin  models  been  absent. 

During  the  period  from  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  eighteenth  centuries 
the  culture  of  England  and  of  Western  Europe 
generally,  developed  in  an  analogous  degree  to  the 
development  of  Roman  culture  and  the  develop- 
ment of  civilisation  i^;  the  Roman  Empire  generally, 
in  the  period  from  the  Augustan  Age  to  the  Age 
of  the  Antonines.  The  Rome  which  fought  the 
Punic  Wars  and  triumphed  over  Carthage  could 
not  have  been  at  a  materially  higher  culture-level 
than  the  England  of  the  early  sixteenth  century — 
the  advent  of  Rome  to  supremacy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin  and  over  the  lands  adjacent,  the 
suppression  of  piracy  under  Pompcy,  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  network  of  great  military  roads  which 
could   be   compared  favourably  with  the  great 
Continental  chaussies  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury could  not  fail  to  result  in  a  great  economic 
development    with    the   intellectual    vigour   and 
social  reactions  which  inevitably  accompany  such 
developments.     Thus  coincidently   with  a   vast 
development  of  the  slave-trade  and  activity  in 
every  form  of  industrial  enterprise  there  developed 
schools  of  philosophy— great  mathematicians,  as- 
tronomers, who  anticipated  many  of  the  discoveries 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  poets, 
architects,  sculptors,  and  artists  of  every  descrip- 
tion.   The  whole  Roman  world  felt  the  impulse, 
and  Christianity,  in  its  original  form  the  most 
popular  of  all  systems  of  philosophy,  was  brought 
into  being. 

In  like  manner  the  sixteenth  century  marked 
the   commencement   of  a   tremendous   economic 
development  of  the  Western  European  peoples, 
the  end  of  which  development  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
This  was  a  development,  however,  which  took 
place  over  a  far  wider  sphere  of  action  than  was 
comprised  in  the  area  of  the  old  Roman  Empire. 
Columbus  had  led  the  way  to  a  New  World,  Vasco 
da  Gama  had  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
opened  the  wealthy  markets  of  India  and  Cathay 
to  the  hardy  seamen  of  Portugal,  Spain,  Holland, 
and  England.     This  increased  sphere  of  action 
being  opened  to  development  at  a  time  when  a 
tremendous  intellectual  and  economic  movement 
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was  in  progress  among  the  European  peoples  had 
a  twofold  reaction.  First  it  shifted  the  economic 
centre  of  Europe  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Atlantic,  England  thus  came  to  enjoy  the  favour- 
able position  for  international  commerce  formerly 
possessed  by  Mediterranean  cities,  such  as  Venice 
or  Genoa.  Thanks  to  this,  England  was  the  most 
favourably  placed  of  all  European  countries  for 
trade  with  either  America  or  India  and  the  Far 
East ;  she  formed,  therefore,  a  natural  entrepot 
for  trade  between  these  countries  and  Europe, 
whilst  she  was  possessed  herself  of  rich  natural 
resources  and  a  hardy,  energetic  populace  ;  under 
such  circumstances  it  was  inevitable  that  she 
should  win  her  way  to  a  leading  position  in  the 
world's  commerce. 

The  second  reaction  is  more  obscure  and  seldom 
justly  appreciated.  With  the  greater  area  opened 
to  development  the  natural  resources  available  to 
be  tapped  were  proportionately  increased.  It  is 
a  commonplace,  for  instance,  that  tobacco  and 
potatoes  were  introduced  from  America.  It 
naturally  followed,  therefore,  that  the  number  of 
drugs,  metals,  minerals,  gums,  etc.,  available  for 
experiment  by  the  European  chemist  was  far 
greater  than  the  number  at  the  disposal  of  Greeks 
or  Romans,  with  the  result  that  chemistry  and 
kindred  sciences  were  able  to  develop  with  greater 
rapidity  in  modern  civilisation  than  was  the  case 
with  ancient ;  whilst  again,  the  wider  area  under 
development  led  to  increased  intensity  of  develop- 
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"Zr"*^   «»n^«juently   incre««d    intellectual 
"gour.    Thus  there  came  about  the  invention  of 

.fV     .T"*"*""*  """""^  *••«  l'""  ha«  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  of  labour-saving  machinery 
generally.    The  steam-engine  was  nof  a  mode™ 
mven.,on    and  the  p«,b.bilities  are  that  tl 
mentary  forms  of  labour-saving  machinery  were 
not  unknown  to  the  Ancients.     But  there  was 
lacfang  the  general  .ocial  knowledge  and  command 
Of  vaned  resources  necessary  to  translate  these 
md-mentary  efforts  from  the  sphere  of  scientS^ 
toys  to  use  as  mstruments  of  economic  produc- 

The  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  marks 
the  dawn  of  the  modem  economic  system.   Hither- 

whiktMr""  ""^^  "'  '"'*"*  ■""  "vilisation, 
that  „f  fK  '  "^  ""'  ™»terially  different  from 
that  of  the  ancient  civilisations.  The  position 
occupied  by  women  was  much  inferior,  whilst  the 

^h'trrr  1  "•^.^o--^'  fi""  »  -y  paralW 
wrth  the  state  of  society  pictured  by  Smollett  and 
*1eld.ng.  Our  economic  development  had  been 
a  fairly  even  growth  between  towns  and  country- 
but^'h'tH  T     1'  °'  "S^O""""  »  general  differed 

tWrt-^th        .  ^'  'V  **"""«  'he  tenth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.    The  village  was  an  almost 

clothes  and  linen  being  spun  by  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  whilst  the 
surplus  was  sold  to  the  towns.  Boots  and  such 
few  implements  as  were  required  we«  fabricated 
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by  village  craftsmen  or  purchased  at  neighbouring 

fairs. 

The  advent  of  labour-saving  machinery,  how- 
ever, changed  all  this.  The  new  machines  were 
concentrated  in  large  houses  in  some  central  and 
otherwise  convenient  spot,  and  required  an  influx 
of  labour  from  the  surrounding  villages  to  work 
them.  Thus  there  developed  the  modem  system 
of  factories  and  factory  towns. 

Simultaneously  the  old  agricultural  system,  by 
which  the  land  was  held  in  common  by  the  village 
community  an''  divided  among  heads  of  families 
in  strips,  gave  place  to  the  system  of  separate 
holdings  and  permanent  enclosures.  The  old 
system  killed  individual  effort.  No  man  could 
improve  his  land  when  he  held  it  but  scattered  in 
tiny  strips,  nor  did  co-operation  in  labour  tend  to 
produce  the  maximum  of  result  in  proportion  to 
the  effort  expended.  As  Protheroe  remarks,* 
"  Unless  the  whole  body  of  farmers  were  agreed 
together,  no  individual  could  move  hand  or  foot. 
It  would  be  financial  ruin  for  any  member  of  the 
community  to  grow  turnips  or  clover  for  the  benefit 
of  his  neighbours.  No  winter  crops  could  be  grown 
so  long  as  the  arable  fields  were  subjected  to 
common  rights  of  pasture.  The  land  was  wasted 
in  innumerable  footpaths  and  balks.  The  strips 
were  too  narrow  to  permit  of  cross-harrowing  or 
cross-ploughing.  Farmers  spent  their  whole  day 
in  visiting  the  different  parcels  of  which  their  hold- 
1  •  SocUd  EngUnd,"  Vol.  V,  p.  137. 
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"e  were  immensely  increascH  hv  +»,^ 
«mot«.essonhe  strip.  IhaLge  ^r^tibt 
for  If  one  man  drained  His  land  or  secured  his 
courses,  his  neighbour  bloclted  his  outMs  m ' 
sequej.tly  the  arable  land  ^as  rarelTc^'e.,  "t" 
w^  chot«l  with  doeks  and  thistles.'^vet^f  ^ith 
nrttlesar.d  rushes,  pitted  with  wet  ;,aces.Z^ed 

perpetual  when  .t  was  so  easy  tor  men  to  plough 
3  Vt «'»««'''"'*"'^  "  headlands,  removes 

^no^theplough,  or  flieh  their  c™ps  when  reapiL 
As  long  ago  as  'Piers  Plowman •  there  h»rf  C« 
complaints  against  reapers  reaping  thet„etr 

stn":-  Tetr  ",''°'"''  °'  B^nfe-:' HanX" 
thT'       r  ,     '  "■^'^'^nce  to  the  false  'husbands' 

travelled     The  promiscuous  herding  of  the  sheen 

"de;  tL'^t'  ^™'^  ^°''  Of  Lec'rous  r 

order     The  scab  was  rarely  absent  from  the  com 
mon-fold  or  the  rot  from  the  ill.draine"6eld     No" 
individual  owner  could  improve  his  own  live ttc^k 

Of  the  village  were  crowded  toffether  on  fK« 
commons     Moreover,  from  tbf^ZZ^:  ZZ 

reproach  to  the  rural  economy  of  the  country  and 
were  capable  of  being  turned  to  more  pJtable 
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account  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  individuals 
than  under  the  common  control  of  a  large  body  of 
ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  suspicious  co-partners." 

The  stimulation  to  agriculture  given  by  the 
concentration  of  population  in  large  factory  towns 
which  required  to  be  fed  by  the  countryside,  together 
with  the  general  increase  in  culture,  rendered  the 
breakdown  of  the  old  agricultural  system  in- 
evitable. Under  the  influence  of  Tull,  Lord 
Townshend,  Bakewell,  Yoimg,  and  Coke  there 
evolved  the  system  of  large  separate  holdings  with 
permanent  enclosures  and  scientific  methods  of 
farming,  which  revolutionised  agriculture  no  less 
than  the  advent  of  labour-saving  machinery 
revolutionised  industry. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  the  development  of  our 
modern  economic  and  political  system.  With  the 
extension  of  commerce  due  to  our  military  successes 
of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries, 
which  opene''  vast  and  valuable  markets  to  our 
traders  in  the  *  -.st  and  West  Indies,  there  resulted 
the  growth  of  a  powerful  mercantile  class,  between 
which  and  the  ruling  landed  aristocracy  a  struggle 
for  power  was  inevitable.  In  France  the  economic 
development,  whilst  less  than  in  England,  had 
been  on  analogous  lines,  which,  with  the  hopeless 
incapacity  of  the  Bourbons,  resulted  in  the  wide- 
spread revolt  of  the  mercantile  class  against  the 
throne  and  noblesse,  known  as  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. In  England,  despite  the  greater  economic 
development,  the  revolt  was  less  sudden  owing  to 
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the  greater  efficiency  of  the  Govemment  and  the 
^atly  exaggerated  excesses  of  the  Jacobins. 
Nevertheless,  the  struggle  could  not  for  long  be 
delayed  and  within  forty  years  of  the  French 
Revolution  the  confUct  between  Liberal  capitalists 
and  Tory  landowners  threatened  a  second  great 
civil  war.  Only  under  actual  threat  of  an  a^ 
revolt  was  the  Reform  Bill,  which  admitted  the 

Tn^f  S  "*r**  *°  P^"*^^  ^"»«*y  ^th  the 
lory  landlord,  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords 

But  the  struggle  was  not  yet  decided.    Up  to 

the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  there  was  a  very  real 

and  bitter  conflict  alike  in  ideals  and  material 

interests  between  Liberals  of  the  "Manchester" 

school  and  Tory  landowners.  The  Liberals  abolished 

slavery,  exclaimed  against  it  as  an  odious  institu- 

tion,  and  chanted  paeans  of  self-praise  over  their 

own  generosity,  but  remained  complacently  blind 

to  the  even  worse  conditions  of  white  slavery 

under  which  their  own  operatives  laboured,  and 

the    same    philanthropists    who    wept    over   the 

sufferings  oi  the  negro  strenuously  opposed  the 

of  the  landed  anstocracy.  The  fight  over  the 
Com  Laws,  again,  resulted  from  a  sharp  line  of 
economic   cleavage   between   the   Liberal   manu- 

Tory  landholders  and  the  countryside,  which  in 
like  manner  was  under  influence  of  these  latter. 

Speaking  broadly,  we  may  say  that  up  to  the 
Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  the  Liberals  and  Tories 
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represented  the  antagonistic  interests  of  manu- 
facturing towns  and  the  countryside,  and  that  the 
two  parties  were  fundamentally  opposed  alike  in 
material  interests— the  towns  desired  Free  Trade, 
the  countryside  sought  Protection — and  in  political 
ideals.    After  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  how- 
ever, with  the  consequent  depreciation  in  landed 
values  and  impoverishment  of  the  aristocracy, 
there  resulted  a  gradual  absorption  of  the  Liberal 
capitalist  party  into  that  of  the  Tories  by  inter- 
marriage between  the  leading  familes  on  either 
side,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  absorption  of 
Plebeians  into  Patricians,  impoverished  by  analo- 
gous economic  causes,  in  the  old  Roman  city- 
state.     The  impoverished  aristocracy  was  forced 
to   replenish   its   coffers   by   marriage   with   the 
wealthy  daughters  of  the  nouveaux  riches,  whilst 
the  Liberal  capitalists  accepted  the  social  ideals 
of  the  formerly  predominant  caste ;   as  a  result, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  former  fundamental  differences  between  the 
two   parties  have   disappeared,   and  our  party- 
system   is   to-day   a   mere   survival   of   obsolete 
forms. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  despite  the  period 
of  iron  repression  which  followed  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  there  followed  with  the  economic  revival 
after  the  exhaustion  of  these  conflicts  an  assertion 
of  power  by  the  mercantile  class  and  widespread 
propaganda  of  bourgeoise  ideals,  which  resulted 
in  the  risings  of  the  "  year  of  revolutions,"  1848, 
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Itolv^lT™"  """"^  """y  '"  Germany  .„d 
^^^'i  ^  '"  8e»e'«l.  a  determined  effort  by  the 
oap.tahsts  and  the  clas»s  they  influenced  to  Ike 
oB  the  predominance  of  the  landed  aristocmcy 
«m  mor«>„b,sm.  I„  IVanee.  where  alike  th"ne 
^nflicrlrTV".""*  '"'"^  "trenched,  Tht 

Cb  ic     'tr  ""'^""t  "'"""""y  «»  Third 
nepuwic.     In  Germany  the  wave  ol  Liberalisn, 

^  junterbalanced  by  a  wave  of  rea.^L„?  1" 
i^ssian  monarchy  fought  its  wav  t„  „.i 
United  Germanv  .n/  V  '^  "*''  °™' " 
bft»«„  ?^  y*  ""^  "  P«s«"t  'he  conflict 
between  aristocraticmonarchical  ideals  and  those 
of  plutocracy  has  not  yet  been  decided.  Cv 
un^ed  under  the  rule  of  the  monarchy  rf  Sardrnfa 

^  a"t;n:f" r  "'  '^''""'  '<'»'°  ^™ed 
.L  °'  P*""'   "^t^een   monarehism 

"^stocracy    and    plutocracy;     but    in   lustX' 
Hungary  the  conflict  between  capitalism    «u!i 

s  yet  rr '  "''"°;''"™'  ■""■  "■'»'<'"  '«'J^- 
u„j!  '"/"«''«•  H»«ia  seethes  with  revolution 
under  the  imported  ideals  of  bourgeoiZ  IZ 
movement,  however    .'«  ..,        """"SeOTW.     The 

period.  ^    ''**^°"'  *"^  P«>bably  a  much  longer 

The  United  States  of  America  owes  its  ind^ 
pendent  existence  to  a  revolt  of  fZ  f" 

classes    of    ,.».    a        •  ^  *"®  mercantile 

Classes    of    our    American    colonies    against    the 
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economic  policy  of  the  Mother-Country.  The 
causes  which  produced  the  American  War  of 
Independence  were  in  reality  strictly  analogous 
to  the  causes  of  the  revolts  of  the  colonies  of  Spain 
— the  attempts  of  the  Mother-Country  to  exploit 
her  colonies  for  her  own  economic  advantage.  It 
was  against  our  Navigation  Laws,  not  against  the 
Stamp  Acts,  that  the  American  colonies  in  reality 
revolted,  and  had  the  Stamp  Acts  never  been 
passed  the  Americans  would  merely  have  seized 
upon  another  pretext  for  revolt. 

With  the  triumphant  issue  of  the  War  of  In- 
dependence the  governance  of  the  United  States 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  mercantile  classes, 
and  governance  is  to-day  by  the  form  of  pluto- 
cracy popularly  termed  Democracy.  The  govern- 
ments of  our  colonies,  despite  the  "  Labour " 
movements  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are 
similarly  a  veiled  form  of  government  by  those  who 
alone  possess  the  means  necessary  to  bribe  the 
legislators. 
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IV 

ECONOMIC    TENDENCIES    IN    THEIR    BEARING    UPON 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CULTURE 

WE  have  now  traced  the  evolution  of 
society  and  of  human  culture  from  the 
earliest  origins  to  the  present  era;  step 

fr^m  the"'    ."!  '°"°"^'  ''''  ^^^^^^^^  <>'  -- 
from  the  earliest  appearance  of  life  upon  this 

planet  m  the  fc^m  of  the  primordial  plasm.Through 

the  fish,  amphibia,  lizard,  reptile,  mammalian,  and 

ape  phases  into  the  evolution  of  Man  gua  kan 

And  foUowmg  the  evolution  of  Man  into  a  sp^ls' 

distinct  from  the  remainder  of  the  animal  kingdom 

we  have  traced  the  evolution  of  Man-made  cZre 

noL^'T^' '""  *^'""«^  '^'  P^««^«  «^  the  semi- 
iTtrlbe  r.7t''''  *'^  semi-agricultural  hunt- 
ment.       .  ..    '  '°™"'^""  °^  permanent  settle- 

mainly  upon  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  industries 
lor  the  necessities  of  life. 

Speaking  broadly,  we  may  divide  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  worlds  «,,.fo«  •  ^  t^^^^ent 
semi  n«r«o^-  !  surface  into  nomadic, 

semi-nomadic,  and  permanently  settled  peoples 

hat't?r'"'  r/''  *^^^'^^*  ^'^^'^  -P-bable 
that  the  present-day  nomadic  races  represent  an 
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indigenous  type  of  mankind.  Man,  as  previously 
remarked,  in  order  to  have  developed  speech  must 
necessarily  have  dwelt  together  in  communities  of 
considerable  size  and  possessed  of  a  certain  rude 
social  organisation,  conditions  incompatible,  where 
Man  is  devoid  of  domesticated  animals,  with  a 
purely  nomadic  mode  of  existence.  For  these 
reasons  the  probabilities  are  that  the  nomadic 
types  of  to-day  represent  a  development  from  a 
semi-nomadic  stage,  the  lowest  type — the  Bushmen 
and  Hottentots — being  the  refuse  swept  by  stronger 
types  from  the  forest -belt;  the  highest — the 
nomad  Arab— being  due  to  the  movement  of  a 
semi-nomadic,  semi-agricultural  race  into  regions 
favourable  to  the  development  of  a  pastoral  type. 
Glancing  back  through  the  history  of  civilisation, 
we  can  broadly  distinguish  three  distinct  phases  in 
the  evolution  of  culture.  The  first  phase  is  that  in 
which  Man  is  dependent  upon  hunting  and  the 
gathering  of  edible  roots  and  herbs  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life :  this  phase  we  may  term  the  semi- 
nomadic  himting  phase,  and  its  duration  was  from 
the  evolution  of  Man  qua  Man  to  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  historic  era.  The  second 
phase  was  that  during  which  Man,  owing  to  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  game,  was  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  agriculture:  this  may 
be  termed  the  semi-nomadic,  semi-agricultural 
phase  and  was  a  period  of  great  migrations.  The 
third  phase  was  the  settled  agricultural  phase, 
with  the   development  of  industries,   arts,   and 
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handicrafts  and  may  be  termed  the  settled  semi- 
agricultural  semi-industrial  phase.    It  is  important 
to  realise    however,   that   these  phases   do  not 
represent  clear  and  distinct  divisions  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  but  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
continually    overlapping.      Those    peoples    most 
favourably    circumstanced    developed    the    third 
phase,  whilst  the  peoples  adjacent  were  in  tZ 
fi«t  or  second.     Babylonia.  Greece,  and  Rome, 
for  mstance.  had  reached  the  last  phase,  whilst 

semiT"  T  r  '"'"'  ^"••^  y^*  semi-nomadic. 
semi-agncultural  peoples.  Great  Britain  to-da^ 
^obviously  m  a  different  phase  of  evolution  to  the 
Dyaks  or  Polynesian  peoples  so  far  as  is  concerned 

latter  W  ^  T  "'  '^"'"*'°"  ''^'^'^  ^^^  t^ese 
say  definitely  that  any  race  which  has  evolved  a 
emhsahon  has  at  some  time  or  other  pissed 
through  analogous  epochs  of  development.^ or  ^ 
It  possesses  the  potentiality  of  civilisation  will  do 
so  in  the  future. 

The  latter  phase  of  development,  the  semi- 
agncultural  semi-industrial  phase,  mly  agafnb^ 
subdivided  into  three  minor  phases  :  the  maZ 
agricultural  and  minor  industrial  phase,  the  agri- 
cultura -.um-industrial  phase,  and  the  major  in- 
dustrial  and  mmor  agricultural  phase,  each  of 
which  will  reflect  the  social  and  poHtical  reactions 
Of  its  economic  circumstances. 

dependent   upon   agriculture,  and  the  arts   and 
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handicrafts  are  of  tiie  rudest  description.  The 
influence  of  the  land  and  landowners  is  thus 
supreme  and  moulds  social  and  political  ideals ; 
woman's  sphere  is  the  '*  home/'  where,  in  an 
agricultural  community,  her  services  are  of  genuine 
value ;  the  social  conventions  generally  are  those 
of  a  nation  of  farmers,  whilst  politics  represent 
the  conflict  of  monarch  with  monarch,  or  of  the 
great  landowners  against  the  tendency  of  monarch- 
ical power  to  become  absolute.  Primitive  Babylon, 
Greece,  and  Rome  in  the  Ancient  World,  and 
England  and  France  up  to  the  close  of  the 
Medieval  Period  were  in  an  analogous  stage  of 
economic  development. 

The  second  phase,  that  of  agriculture  cum  in- 
dustry, marks  the  growing  imjwrtance  of  arts  and 
handicrafts  and  those  who  organise  industry,  and 
during  this  period  there  inevitably  develops  a 
conflict  between  the  ideals  of  bourgeoisie  and  those 
of  aristocracy,  industry  slowly  but  surely  forces 
its  way  to  equality  alike  in  economic  and  political 
importance  with  the  land  and  landowning  class. 

In  the  third  phase  industry  becomes  pre- 
dominant ;  woman  asserts  her  right  to  economic 
independence ;  the  ideals  of  the  farmer  and 
aristocrat  are,  generally  speaking,  replaced  by 
those  of  the  merchant,  and  the  people  become 
dependent  for  economic  existence  upon  foreign 
trade.  This  phase  was  reached  by  Italia  under  the 
Roman  En  '.re,  and  has  been  reached  by  modem 
England  of  to-day. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  three  broad  phases  of 
evolution  into  which  we  first  divided  the  progress 
of  civUisation,  which  phases  may  be  for  convenience 
termed  the  major  phases  of  evolution,  are  phases 
which  overlap  one  another,  having  been  reached 
by  various  races  at  varying  periods ;  so  in  like 
manner  the   three   minor  phases   of    the    semi- 
a^icultural,    semi-industrial    period    are    phases 
which  overlap.     England,  for  instance,  is  in  the 
major  industrial,  minor  agricultural  phase,  whilst 
Germany  and  France  are  in  the  agricultural-cMm- 
industnal  period,  and  Russia  and  India  are  in 
the  major  agricultural,  minor  industrial  leve'  nf 
culture     And  it  can,  moreover,  be  demonstrated 
that   the   higher   levels   of  culture   are  directly 
dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  general 
balance  of  culture-levels  among  the  lower  ones; 
for  otherwise,  whether  the  balance  be  raised  or 
lowered,  they  must  lose  the  markets  for  their 
mdustrial  production,  upon  which  they  are  eco- 
nomically dependent.    If,  for  instance,  Russia  and 
India  were  to  make  a  sudden  rise  in  culture-level 
to  the  agricultural-cMm-industrial  phase  they  would 
no   longer  require  manufactured  products  from 
Great  Britain,  which  is  in  the  major  industrial, 
mtnor  agricultural  phase,  thus  this  country  losing 
her  most   valuable  markets  for  the    buying   of 
foodstuffs  and  selling  of  manfactured  products 
would    find    herself    possessed   of   a    surplus    of 
population    for   which  there    would    be    neither 
food  available  nor  employment   by  which  they 
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could  obtain  means  to  purchase  foodstuffs  from 
abroad. 

Similar  instances  might  be  multiplied  an  hun- 
dred-fold. From  this  we  may  deduce  as  an  irre- 
futable law,  That  the  maintenance  of  the  highest 
phase  of  culture  by  any  state  which  has  developed 
this  culture-level  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
maintenance  among  those  states  upon  which  it  is 
economically  dependent  of  a  cuUure-level  lower  than 
that  reached  by  itself.  And  a  similar  result  must 
occur  if  the  culture-level  falls  instead  of  being 
raised ;  if,  for  instance,  owing  to  foreign  war  or 
internal  revolution  the  agricultural  production  of 
Russia  or  India  were  to  cease,  these  countries 
would  have  nothing  to  give  England  in  exchange 
for  her  manufactured  goods  with  results  precisely 
similar  to  those  previously  described.  But  ob- 
viously, however,  neither  the  raising  nor  lowering 
of  the  Indian  or  Russian  standards  of  economic 
production,  which,  in  the  long  run,  of  course, 
means  culture-level,  could  have  any  effect  if 
these  economic  movements  were  counterbalanced 
by  the  opening  up  of  new  markets  possessed  of 
a  standard  of  culture-level  and  economic  produc- 
tion capable  of  replacing  the  lost  markets.  We 
can,  therefore,  deduce  as  a  further  law.  That 
the  maintenance  of  the  highest  phase  of  culture  by  any 
state  which  has  developed  this  culture-level  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  general  balance 
of  culture  among  the  states  upon  which  it  is  economi- 
cally dependent. 
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1  J!  H  J  /T  ""^  ^^""^  ^'™^y  ^'p^^  the  two 

laws  deduced  above  that  we  realise  the  cause  of  a 
phenomenon  which  has  perpetually  puzzled  his- 
tonans-the  childhood,  adolescence,  and  decay  of 
civilisations.     The  underlying  economic  cause  is 
of  coui^e.  that  culture-levels  are  not  constant  but 
fluctuating  and  ever-varying  quantities,  thus  the 
conditions  which  lead  to  the  development  of  one 
great  civilisation  are  inevitably  in  the  course  of 
time  replaced  by  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the 
development  of  another  and  conflicting  civilisa- 
tion.     Did  not  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to 
India  and  the  development  of  English  culture 
successive^  kill  the  greatness  of  Venice.  Genoa 
Spam,  and  Holland  ?    Thus  there  inevitably  en- 
sues a  system  of  flux  and  reflux,  of  continual 

thTtr  \".^,^^^*y-  We  must  remember,  too. 
that  the  higher  culture-level  has  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  react  upon  the  lower,  with  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  raising  this  lower  culture  to  its  own 
level,  and  of  destroying  the  general  balance  of 
culture-level  upon  which  is  dependent  its  own 

"vdor^^  ^'  -™P--tively  high  culture- 
leve  of  G^  ,oa.  personified  in  Christopher  Columbus, 
reacting  apon  the  lower  culture-level  of  Spain,  re- 
sulted m  the  discovery  of  America ;  a  hke  reaclion 
had  the  effect  of  discovering  the  Cape  route  to 
India,  all  of  which  had  the  ultimate  result  of 
destroying  the  economic  greatness  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean  city-states  ;  the  reaction  of  English  culture 
on  Germany  and  the  United  States  has  had  the 
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effect  of  raising  up  formidable  rivals  to  Britisn 
commerce,^  whilst  a  similar  reaction  upon  the 
peoples  of  India  has  had  the  effect  of  creating  a 
desire  to  foster  and  develop  native  industries,  which 
economic  tendency  has  its  political  reaction  in  a 
desire  for  self-government,  with  the  power  given 
by  such  self-government  to  protect  native  in- 
dustries by  preferential  tariffs.  It  necessarily 
follows  from  this  that  the  higher  civilisation  with 
its  "missionary  influence"  is  in  reality  and  all  un- 
consciously developing  an  alteration  in  the  general 
economic  balance  which  must  inevitably  in  the 
long  run  entail  its  own  economic  ruin. 

We  have  seen  that  the  phases  of  culture-level 
described  above  are  fluctuating  and  interacting 
quantities,  and  in  this  we  have  the  basal  cause  of 
the  ever-varying  kaleidoscope  of  history.  The 
high  culture-level  of  Babylonia  reacting  upon  sur- 
rounding barbarian  peoples  raised  them  ultimately 
to  a  dangerous  rivalry  with  herself,  whilst  the 
high  degree  of  civilisation  reached  eventually  by 
the  Chaldean  peoples,  as  a  whole,  reacting  upon  their 
yet  barbarous  neighbours,  resulted  in  successive 
waves  of  invasion  which  finally  tore  dovm  the 
whole  fabric  of  their  civilisation  in  a  riot  of  blood- 
shed, violence,  and  rapine.  The  history  of  Egypt, 
of  Greece,  of  Rome  in  the  Western  World,  and  of 
India  and  China  in  the  Eastern  presents  a  similar 
phenomenon. 

1  The  United  States,  of  course,  owes  its  being  to  British  coloni- 
sation, whilst  Gemwn  industry  has  been  built  up  under  influence 
of  Britiflh  ideals  and  British  capital 
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by  the  various  races  of  nmnkind,  with  their  evet 
varying  action  and  reaction  the  one  u  A  Ihe 
other,  we  see  then  the  basal  cause  why  «nuL,o 
mtema  .onalism  must  be  for  ever  «i  im^f^r 

solidarity   between  alien   nations   which,   whilst 
P«ve„t,ng  any  conflict  of  material  intetst    wU 

as  would  a  civil  war  in,  say  for  instance,  Enriand 

or  France    And  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  suci  Sets 
of  gnomic  interests  within  the  natiomil  bo™! 

danes  have  m  times  not  so  very  far  distant  actually 
occu"^  and  threatened  to  disrupt  the  n2™^ 
«onomic  unit,  e.g.  the  French  Revolution,  the 
struggle  for  the  Reform  Bill  in  England  ^k  Z 
»  reality  strictly  amdogous  confliS  i„''d 

walTr^"^  """  '"'"  "^'""■^-  interests  wS 
was   he  basal  cause  of  the  Civil  War.     If  then  „ 

English,  and  American  nations  the  action  and 
reaction  of  economic  forces  can  result  in  a  eleavrge 

whch  threatens  ,ts  disruption,  how  much  more 

union    between    nations    so    sundered    aUke    if 
economic  mterest  and  in  eulture-level  as    s» 
England,  Germany,  and  Russia  ?    Obvoul  th^ 
muTC^vit'r""""'"*  ™  *"'-  '""er  run'tri 
between  North  and  South  at  the  commencemenl 
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of  the  American  Civil  War.  Genuine  economic 
solidarity  between  the  races  of  mankind  is  the 
dream  of  a  visionary,  simply  because  economic 
development  is  a  fluctuating,  not  a  constant 
factor,  thus  the  circumstances  which  create  a 
temporary  solidarity  of  interest  between  any  two 
nations  will  inevitably  in  the  course  of  time  be 
replaced  by  differing  economic  circumstances, 
forcing  the  former  friends  into  sharp  antagonism. 

We  have  seen  that  the  higher  civilisation  is 
directly  dependent  upon  tne  maintenance  among 
those    peoples    upon    which    it    is    economically 
dependent  of  a  general  balance  of  culture-level, 
and  th:  t  in  the  event  of  a  general  rise  in  this  level 
it  can  retain  its  superiority  only  by  the  develop- 
ment of  new  markets.    Obviously,  however,  this 
process  of  finding  new  markets  must,  the  surface 
of  the  world  being  limited  in  area,  come  to  an 
end  some  day,  whilst  it  is  necessary  that  the 
dominant  civilisation  possess  the  power  to  control 
the  economic  development  of  these  new  markets, 
else  in  the  long  run  these  must  inevitably  develop 
a  degree  of  culture-level  which  will  bring  them 
sharply  into  conflict  with  the  economic  interests 
of    the    dominant    civilisation.      The    American 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  having  been 
granted  practically  entire  economic  freedom  de- 
veloped a  sharp  cleavage  of  interest  with  the 
Motherland,   which  resulted  in  the   Revolution, 
whilst  Canada  and  Australia  having  been  similarly 
granted  economic  freedom  are  now  rapidly  develop- 
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wJI  ultimately  mean  the  loss  of  these  markets  for 

tion  of  the  economic  facts  of  the  case  and  of  the 
economic  tendencies  in  histoiy  forces  the  tmArtW 
observer  to  the  conclusion  that  in  realTlnT 

a  .sm,  there  can  be  no  more  a  permanent  solidarity 
of  economic  interest  between  Great  Britain  and 

Ge^X  '"'"  """""^  -"•  -  F'anoe  or 

As  we  have  seen,  the  surface  of  the  world  is 
onimited  area;  the  process,  therefore,  of  find 

cT^msattHT'   ""''''  "   «««»«<=   ^WdcTn 
civilisation,  such  is  at  present  beyond  our  ken 

accessible  means  of  navigating  space,  and  that 
the  p  anets  p^ve  fields  for  colonfsatiin  and  « 
Ploitation    a  theory  which,  whilst  attractive,  is 
a  somewto  speculative  one.    Leavmg  this  h™ 
thesis  aside,  it  becomes  obvious  that  just  as  Z^r 
ZT"^  the  Whole  Of  the  then^iSed  "Td 
so  there  must  eventually  develop  i„  Eurol  » 
high  culture-level  which  will  extL  thr^uThout 

prove"  to '^"inT";     ^"*  """""^'y  '^  »™ 
prove  to  be  m  the  long  run  just  as  temporary  a 

phenomenon  as  was  the  Roman  Empire.  Cast 

as  this  latter  was  m  the  long  run  torn  to  piLs 

by  the  flux  and  eddy  of  economic  forces,  sTa 
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latter-day  world-empire  must  inevitably  share  a 
similar  fate.  Moreover,  when  we  carefully  ex- 
amine the  actual  economic  fabric  of  the  modem 
civilised  world,  the  vast  gulf  in  culture-level  which 
in  reality  divides  England  from  Germany,  Germany 
from  Russia,  and  Russia  from  the  United  States, 
the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  one  that  not  only 
is  the  economic  solidarity  between  the  leading 
states  of  the  world  maintained  by  a  certain  school 
of  writers  in  reality  non-existent,  but  that  the 
claim  made  by  Socialist  writers  that  the  Capitalist 
system  of  production  is  a  temporary  phenomenon 
which  is  already  in  its  old  age  and  is  fated  to 
speedily  give  place  to  Socialism  is  equally  illusory. 
The  Capitalist  system,  so  far  from  being  in  its  old 
age,  is  not  yet  in  adolescence :  centuries  must 
elapse  ere  the  national  units  of  Europe,  America, 
and  Asia  are  welded  into  the  great  world-em  oire 
in  which  alone  the  Capitalist  system  can  attain  its 
highest  level  of  achievement. 

Passing  these  abstract  speculations,  however, 
it  remains  for  us  to  consider  more  in  detail  the 
actual  economic  fabric  of  modern  Society  and  the 
economic  and  political  tendencies  of  to-morrow. 


ih 
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TITE  English  in  common   vith  every  other 
yy     civilised   race   of   mankind   live   under 
a    system   of   the  production  and   ex- 
change of  products  by  the  individual  for  his  own 
personal  advantage.     This  system  is  called  the 
Capitalist  system,  and  has  in  reality  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  possession  of  labour-saving 
niachinery  with  which  it  is  so  often  confounded  bj 
Socialists  of  the  Marxian  school.    The  old  Roman 
slave-owner  was  every  whit  as  much  a  Capitalist 
as  the  modem  philanthropic  factory-owner  of  the 
Cadbury  school :    in  both  cases  alike  production 

orirT?  K*"^  "^"^'^""^  ^y  *°  ^dividual 
primanly  for  his  own  benefit,  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  Capitalist  system.  Whatever  differ- 
ences  exist  in  actual  mechanism  of  production 

kfnJr.  ^V""""  '^''''^'  ^^^  ^i«^'^"^es  not  in 
Kind  but  of  degree. 

This  system  of  the  production  and  exchange  of 
commodities  for  individual  advantage  is  the  result 
of  the  specialisation  of  industry.  In  the  most 
pnmi  ive  forms  of  Society  this  specialisation  of 
industry   is  absent ;   every  man  knows  how  to 
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fabricate  the  few  rude  weapons  he  requires, 
every  woman  is  expert  in  the  few  handicrafts  and 
burdensome  duties  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  savage 
womankind.  But  even  in  the  most  barbarous 
communities  the  factor  of  the  superior  skill  of 
some  one  individual  in  some  one  industry  makes 
its  influence  felt.  No  two  individuals  in  any 
community  possess  exactly  the  same  tastes  or 
exactly  the  same  standard  of  attainment  in  one 
particular  art  or  handicraft.  There  inevitably, 
therefore,  develops  a  system  of  exchange  which 
brings  with  it  the  specialisation  of  industry.  A 
man  specially  skilled  in  hunting  will  accumulate  a 
surplus  of  pelts,  and  this  surplus  he  will  exchange 
for  weapons  made  by  a  man  specially  skilled  in 
the  fabrication  of  weapons ;  thus  in  the  course  of 
time  it  will  inevitably  ensue  that  the  huntsman 
will  abandon  the  fabrication  of  weapons  at  which 
he  possesses  little  skill  and  concentrate  all  his 
energies  upon  the  chase,  whilst  the  weapon-maker 
will  similarly  abandon  hunting  at  which  he  can 
attain  little  profit  and  devote  himself  to  fabricating 
weapons,  by  exchanging  which  he  can  obtain 
meat,  pelts,  etc.  And  the  same  thing  will  apply 
to  all  industries. 

In  our  preceding  chapters  we  have  already 
traced  this  process  of  the  specialisation  of  in- 
dustries, and  the  evolution  of  the  monetary  and 
credit  systems  and  of  a  class  of  "  middleman  " 
or  merchants  by  which  this  system  of  exchange  is 
conducted  :   it  may  be  here  added  that  this  pro- 
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««  of  the  specialisation  of  industry  is  «  p™»„ 
cont.nu.ly  at  work  with  ever-inJLing  ^^Z 
mdustry  .s  continually  broken  up  into  l«,^"d 
more  minute  subdivision,  which  attain  almost  the 

guK.  for  mstance,  has  between  the  primitive  candle 

ht  e  ,llum,nant  than  was  the  case  with  the  former  I 

Identical  From  this  greater  complexity  of  ceo- 
nomic  production  there  necessarily  results  a  higher 
attainment  of  skill  i„  the  fabrication  of  each 
mmute  part,  which  general  rise  in  the  levelof 
industrial  eiBciency  alone  rendered  »  thl 

gigan^cstrM.sininvcntionmadebythr„i,;el:el 

t^l^'  '?'   '"""*«    workmanship    the 

^am-engme  would  have  remained  a  scientific  toy! 

«erint,r       '""•"  "'  """^"y  P"""^  «"h 
ever-mcreasmg  vigour,  thus  the  standard  of  skilful 

Rate  of  Acceleration  "  by  which  civilisation  pro- 
gresses in  ever-incrcasing  ratio  to  time,  p«I,ss 
at  first  s  ow  and  halting  becomes  ever  mo«Tnd 
more  rapid  as  the  subdivision  of  industryT^mes 
more  and  more  minute. 

isaSr^^T'  °'  commodities  due  to  the  speeial- 
b>   means  of  money  and  the  credit  system,  and 
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is  conducted  by  means  of  a  gigantic  system  of 
"  middlemen."  The  farmer  exchanges  his  surplus 
production  with  a  grain-merchant  for  money  or  its 
equivalent  in  credit-values,  i.e.  bank-notes  or 
cheques,  which  again  he  can  exchange  for  whatso- 
ever other  commodities  he  may  desire  for  himself 
or  family,  and  possesses  power  to  purchase.  The 
grain-merchant,  again,  exchanges  his  grain  with 
millers,  receiving  money  in  exchange  and  endeavour- 
ing to  get  as  much  money  as  possible  beyond  the 
purchaae-price  paid  to  the  farmer.  And  the  miller, 
again,  having  turned  the  grain  into  flour,  exchanges 
this  flour  with  the  baker,  receiving  money  in  ex- 
change and  doing  his  level  best  to  get  as  much 
money  as  possible.  And  the  baker  having  turned 
the  flour  into  bread,  similarly  endeavours  to  sell 
it  for  as  much  money  as  possible. 

This  system  of  continual  exchanges  and  con- 
version from  raw  material  into  a  manufactured 
product  applies  to  all  commodities  susceptible  to 
improvement  by  industrial  process,  such  as  raw 
cotton  or  raw  wool.  In  fact,  only  natural  food- 
stuffs such  as  fruit  can  be  said  to  be  wholly  exempt 
therefrom,  for  even  meat  and  fish  require  a  more 
or  less  elaborate  process  of  cookery.  Speaking 
broadly,  however,  we  niay  divide  all  products  into 
two  classes  of  raw  materials  to  be  used  in  manu- 
factures and  natural  foodstuffs,  such  as,  omitting 
the  process  of  cookery,  meat,  vegetables,  etc. 

All  of  these  commodities  are  produced  by  the 
individual  producer  for  his  own  benefit,  and  they 
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are  exchanged  through  a  complex  system  of 
middlemen  "  and  manufacturers  until  they  reach 
the  consumer.  The  process  of  exchanging  com- 
modities  for  money  is  called  getting,  and  the  process 
of  exchanging  money  for  commodities  is  called 
buying;  whilst  the  amount  of  money  against 
which  a  generally  recognised  quantity  of  any 
commodity,  such  as  a  quarter  of  wheat  or  a  pound 
of  butter,  will  exchange  is  called  its  price. 

The  price,  therefore,  of  any  quantity  of  any 
commodity  represents  the  general  value  of  such  a 
quantity  of  such  a  commodity  to  the  community 
as  a  whole,  as  evinced  by  the  amount  of  gold  or 
silver  or  copper  people  in  general  are  prepared  to 
exchange  against  it.    It  is  necessary,  however,  for 
us  to  distinguish  clearly  between  pnc*  and  i^etract- 
value ;  the  more  so  as  a  great  deal  of  controversial 
m^ter  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  value. 
Broadly  speaking,  we  may  distinguish  between 
pnce  as  representing  the  exchange-value  of  any 
particular  commodity,  and  abstract-value  as  repre- 
sentmg  general  utility  without  exchange.     Thus 
the  air  and  water  are  of  immense  abstract-value 
as  being  necessities  of  life,  but  have  no  exchange- 
value  bemuse  they  exist  in  such  great  quantities 
as  to  suffice  for  everyone's  desires.    Moreover,  no 
one  can  drink  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  nor  breathe  more  than  a  certain  quantity 
of  air.  ^  '' 

Commodities  being  created  to  satisfy  aA«frac^ 
value,  their  exchange-value  once  created  is  deter- 
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mined  primarily  by  efficiency  of  production.  A 
tremendous  amount  of  controversial  matter  has 
been  written  about  this  subject  in  late  years  be 
it  remarked,  Hyndman,  for  instance,  writes  :— » 

**  It  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all  economists  of 
•i.  t»  art  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes  value.  They 
iaj,  \^'iL  oiif  \ccord,  that  quantity  of  labour 
'->.'^tituics  v:  hi.  ;  the  amount  of  human  labour, 
ihid  ',-  So  say,  V.  jch  it  costs  to  produce  the  com- 
pou.tks  or  wn  -s  which  are  exchanged  against 
p'le  apoih'. J. 

'Of  Iriip  ye*rs,  it  is  true,  there  has  arisen  u 
school — i;  -uu  ol  it  can  be  called — in  which  mere 
wor-  innir  r  is  reduced  to  a  system,  which  hold 
that  '  utility  *  or  even  '  desire  '  alone  constitutes 
exchange-value.  I  shall  deal  with  this  strange 
aberration  in  a  separate  lecture.  Meanwhile  the 
following  extracts  give  the  views  of  those  who  are 
still  reckoned  the  greatest  English  economists. 

"Thus   Sir  William   Petty   says,   speaking  of 
exchange-value  with  reference  to  com  : — 

"  '  How  much  English  money  is  this  com  or 
rent  worth  ?  I  answer,  so  much  as  the  money 
which  another  single  man  can  save  within  the 
same  time  over  and  al  ve  his  expense  if  he  applied 
himself  wholly  to  produce  and  make  it ;  viz.. 
Let  another  man  so  travel  into  a  country  where 
there  is  silver,  there  dig  it,  refine  it,  bring  it  to  the 
same  place  where  the  other  man  planted  his  com, 
coin  it,  etc. ;  the  same  person  all  the  while  of  his 
^  "Economics  of  Socialism,"  p.  40. 
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working  for  bilver  gathering  also  food  for  his 
necessary  livehhood  and  procuring  himself  cover- 
ing, etc.  I  say  the  silver  of  the  one  must  be 
esteemed  of  equal  value  with  the  com  of  the  other, 
the  one  being  perhaps  twenty  ounces  and  the 
other  twenty  bushels.  From  whence  it  follows 
that  the  price  of  this  bushel  of  com  to  be  an  ounce 
of  silver.' 

"  '  If  a  man  can  bring  to  London  an  ounce  of 
silver  out  of  the  earth  in  Pem  in  the  same  time 
that  he  can  produce  a  bushel  of  com,  then  the  one 
IS  the  natural  price  of  the  other ;  now,  if  by  reason 
of  new  or  more  easy  mines  a  man  can  get  two 
ounces  of  silver  as  easily  as  formerly  he  did  one, 
then  com  will  be  as  cheap  at  ten  shillings  a  bushel 
as  it  was  before  at  five  shillings  a  bushel  cateiHs 
paribus.'  " 

This,  of  course,  reflects  the  Marxian  theorv  of 
labour  as  the  basis  of  value,  itself  based  upon  the 
theories  of  Ricardo,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Adam 
Smith  ;  its  fallacy  can  as  a  matter  of  fact  be  very 
easily  demonstrated.    Let  us  imagine  a  gold-mine 
and  copper-mine  to  lie  equidistant  from  London. 
Let  us  imagine  the  amount  of  all  kinds  of  labour, 
railway  journeying,   the  provision  of  foodstuffs, 
skilled  supervision  of  labour,  etc.,  etc.,  requisite 
to  develop  the  one  to  be  precisely  equal  :o  the  total 
labour-power  required  to  develop  the  other  ;  then, 
according  to  the  doctrine  enunciated  above,  the 
product  of  the  one  should  be  precisely  equal  in 
value  to  the  product  of  the  other,  ounce  for  ounce, 
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pound  for  pound,  ton  for  ton.  But  will  any  sane 
man  suggest  that  such  would  actually  be  the  case  ? 
In  reality,  of  course,  the  product  of  the  gold-mine 
would  be,  ounce  for  ounce,  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  forty  times  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  copper- 
mine.  And  if  we  take  less  extreme  instances,  such 
as  a  copper-mine  and  a  coal-mine,  a  coal-mine  and 
a  tin-mine,  a  tin-mine  and  a  silver-mine,  always 
in  return  for  a  precisely  equal  expenditure  of 
labour-power  we  get  an  enormous  discrepancy  in 
the  value  of  output  in  the  one  case  above  the 
value  of  output  in  the  other.  And  yet,  according 
to  the  Marxian  theory,  the  products  in  all  cases 
should  be  precisely  equal  to  one  another  in  ex- 
change-value !  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  assump- 
tion that  equal  expenditures  of  labour  forms  the 
basis  of  exchange-values  ?  The  truth,  of  course, 
is  that  the  assumed  equal  expenditures  of  labour 
have,  in  reality,  no  influence  in  fixing  exchange- 
values  whatever.  What  then  shall  we  take  as  the 
basis  of  exchange-value  ?  First,  it  is  well  to  note 
that  there  can  be  no  permanent  definition  of 
exchange-value  because  this  factor  of  exchange- 
value  is  an  indefinite,  not  a  definite  quantity. 
That  the  prices  of  commodities  are  perpetually 
varying  is  a  commonplace  of  daily  observation, 
and  a  very  little  reflection  suffices  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  exchange-value  of  any  particular 
commodity  to  any  particular  individual  is  depen- 
dent simply  and  solely  upon  the  special  circum- 
stances of  that  individual.    Whilst  a  man  is  hungry, 
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he  will  be  prepared  to  exchange  a  certain  quantity 
of  money  against  a  certain  amount  of  brewl  •  his 
hunger  «itisfied,  however,  he  will  no  longe'r  l^ 

Ttha?  !;T^'  '"''  *"  '^'^'^''  *-<*  bread 
at  that  particular  moment  wiU  cease  to  have  anv 

exchange-value  so  far  as  concerns  that  particular 

individual.    Like  cases  might  be  traced  through 

an  infinity  of  circumstances.    It  follows  from  this 

that  the  factor  of  exchange-value  is  an  indeter. 

mmate  quantity,  and  necessarily  that  the  methods 

of    expressing    such    values    by    mathematical 

formula.,  adopted  by  the  late  Professor  Jevons 

besides    being   complicated    and    extremely    dry 

reachng  for  the  student,  does  not  express  value, 

inde^it"  '"^'^'^  '^^'  ^°"  '^""°'  ^'^'  '^^ 

.1'  "*""°\*'»«"'  *dopt  a  fixed  basis  of  exchange- 

which  determine  such  exchange-value  under  a 
given  set  of  circumstances,  and  these  sets  of 
circumstances  vary  in  application  hour  by  hour 
day  by  day.  and  with  each  individual.  For  this 
reason  the  "  utility  "  and  "  final  utility  "  theories 
are  not  merely  cumbrous,  but  inadequate  to 
express  a  general  conception  of  the  influences  which 
aetermme  exchange-values. 

Can  we  define  the  influences  which,  under  all 
circumstances,  determine  the  exchange-values  of 
a«  commodities  J    We  will  carefully  consider  this 

SL  I        '  .'^"   ^''*"'   °'   exchange-value   as 
distinct  from  abstract-value  can  only  apply  where 
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commodities  are  exchanged,  which  connotes  the 
specialisation  of  industry  and  development  of  a 
certain  level  of  commerce.  Secondly,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  factor  which  creates  commodities  is  the 
factor  of  demand^  whether  for  use,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  life,  or  for  ornament.  No  one  would 
have  ever  fabricated  a  spade,  sowed  a  field,  or 
killed  a  pig,  unless  there  had  been  a  demand  for 
the  products  of  agriculture  and  for  pork.  This  is 
obvious ;  it  is  therefore  clear  that  it  is  the  factor 
of  demand  which  creates  all  commodities.  Now 
what  influences  will,  under  all  circumstances, 
determine  their  exchange-values  f 

Let  us  imagine  ten  men  to  be  at  work  in  fabri- 
cating cabinets,  and  another  ten  men  to  be  at 
work  in  fabricating  spades,  and  the  demand  for 
both  commodities  to  be  equal.  Let  us  also  imagine 
that  the  rate  of  production  for  the  average  cabinet- 
maker or  spade-maker  is  one  cabinet  and  spade 
per  hour.  Let  us,  however,  conceive  that  five  of 
the  spade-makers  are  exceptionally  efficient  work- 
men, and  can  produce  two  spades  in  the  time 
taken  by  their  less  efficient  fellow-workers  to 
produce  one,  and  let  us  also  imagine  that  two  of 

*  Or,  in  other  words,  the  dmnand  for  any  commodity  represents 
the  abi^raetr-vahu  of  such  a  commodity  to  the  commmiity.  It  may 
be  remariced  that  much  of  the  controversial  matter  which  has 
been  written  upon  the  subject  of  txehangt^valut  is  based  upon  a 
fUlure  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  influences  which  m-tat* 
products,  i.e.  abttraet-valut  and  those  which  determine  their 
txtluingt-valut  once  created.  This  is  the  rock  upon  which  Jevons 
slipped.  Commodities  may  be  created  to  satisfy  "utility"  or 
"  aenanous  gmtiBcation  "  without  possessing  letlnnjf^vahu. 
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"cir  CO  woriters.    Then,  as  a  result  of  eiirht 
hours  work,  five  spade-makers  working  for  S 
hours,  and  producing  two  spades  per  hour  «ch 
w,U  p„duce  eighty  sp«,es  whilst  th^flveworrng 
fo cght  hours  and  producing  one  per  hour  apiece 

Mia  twenty.     In  the  same  period,  two  cabinet 
njakcrs,  working  for  eight  hours  Ind  prduct. 

twisT'thaTeTt '  ""iP"""""  'Wrty-two'cabh.  ts* 
Whilst  that  eight  working  for  a  similar  period  and 

four  T*  T  "r  '""  "•"'"•  -'"  prod':™ fiTy 
four,  a  combined  total  of  ninety-six.    Thus   th^ 

tZ'l,  'Z  •""•  «•"•"•«'««-  ^ing  equal?  oL 
hundred  and  twenty  spades  will  exchangl  againsi 
ninety-six  cabinets,  or  the  individual  "^padet 
rendered  much  inferior  in  exchange-value  to  th^ 
individual  cabinet.     And  this  wHI   be  I  I'l 
simply  of  the  superior  skill  of  the  spade^mlkeT' 
a  body  compared  with  the  cabinet-lker  H^re 
then,  we  have  the  influence  which  together  with  t^^ 
factor  of  demand  under  al,  circumstlne^  fi«'  L 
exchange-values  of  commodities,  and  This  fs  the 

^  producers.  This  definition,  moLver,  hi' 
the  special  advantage  that  it  compresses  LTl 
single  phrase  the  whole  mechanismTciralt 

nr'^eTr  ""'"'  '"  "'''»"«"  solution  and  ; 
present-day  practice.     For  what  is  it  thaJhas 

«  »  class  but  the  competition  between  spade- 
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maker  and  spade-maker  ?  And  what  but  the 
same  influence  causes  each  to  devote  his  full 
energies  to  production  ?  If  the  ten  spade-makers 
had  each  been  equal  in  individual  skill,  if  in  like 
manner  the  ten  cabinet-makers  had  been  similarly 
equal  in  rate  of  production,  and  if  the  rate 
of  production  by  the  spade-makers  as  a  whole 
had  been  equal  to  the  rate  of  production  by  the 
cabinet-makers  as  a  whole,  then  the  individual 
spade  would  have  been  precisely  equal  in  exchange- 
value  to  the  individual  cabinet,  and  the  Marxian 
theory  of  equal  expenditures  of  labour  as  the  basis 
of  exchange-values  would  have  been  justified.  It 
is  differences  in  individual  skill  which  in  reaUty 
upset  this  nice  balance  and  render  it  illusory ; 
it  was  the  difference  in  relative  eflficiency  between 
the  spade-makers  as  a  whole,  and  the  cabinet- 
makers as  a  whole,  which  rendered  the  individual 
spade  produced  by  the  one  class  of  workmen 
inferior  in  exchange-value  to  the  individual 
cabinet  produced  by  the  other,  and  this  difference 
in  general  skill  had  the  effect  not  of  enhancing  the 
value  of  the  product  of  the  most  skilful  workmen, 
but  of  depreciating  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  every 
increase  made  in  efficiency  of  production  has, 
unless  it  is  counterbalanced  by  a  precisely 
equivalent  increase  of  demand,  the  effect  of 
depreciating  the  exchange-value  of  the  commodity 
produced.  And  this  applies  to  all  commodities 
and  under  all  circumstances  which  call  for  ex- 
change-values.    Let   us,   for   instance,   take  the 
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'^^^^^^^^B 
'$■■•:  ^^^^m 

>^^^^^^^^^H 

r^^^^^B 

^^"T^B 

«««  of  Uta,  .nd  inrngine  hat,  to  be  venr  «, 

•superior  quality  „f  hats  to  tSS,  ri^  "Sf 
»I»dly  they  wJl  have  »„     y^  ^  « 

tu„T         ^*"" "™''  ■>»«  wwhed  the  market 

itCi.  tL.f"'"  """  "»"'»'''  •  fl»ed  price 

nomn,  c»  prevent  p^rjX""""*''^ 
is-'hrS'^r^tTt;  on.„y^o„.o<,.y 
most  efficient  pLucer  If  J^^"  "  ^^  ""' 
there  i».  Howev^,  fZ^L  ^^^JT^]' 

gt^r^r  "T  ■"'"«  "•'  »aintet„  "tf  : 

F«  U.^t  1'",  ^'  """"'"•"'  -'  ^"■"'odities. 
IS  not  merely  a  case  of  ,elling.  but  also  of 
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buying.  The  merchant  who  sells  hats  is  in  reality 
exchanging  these  hats  for  boots,  shoes,  food,  etc. 
etc.,  or  the  power  to  purchase  such  commodities, 
the  exchatige-value  of  hats,  therefore,  will  be  de- 
pendent not  only  upon  the  production  of  hats,  but 
upon  the  ratio  such  production  bears  to  the 
general  balance  of  production  among  all  those 
commodities  against  which  they  are  exchanged. 
If  the  production  of  hats  increases  disproportion- 
ately to  the  general  increase  of  commodities,  the 
value  of  hats  will  fall ;  if  the  production  of  com- 
modities in  general  increases  more  rapidly  than 
the  production  of  hats,  the  value  of  hats  will  rise 
in  consequence,  and  will  be  expressed  in  an 
increase  of  the  money-price  which  forms  a  general 
measure  of  exchange-values.^ 

We  may  therefore  say  that  exchange-value  is 
determined  by  the  factor  of  demand '  together  with 
the  rate  of  production  by  the  most  efficient  producer 
of  any  commodity  balanced  against  the  rate  of 
production  by  the  most  efficient  producers  of  com- 

'  Or,  putting  the  matter  in  its  simplett  form,  if  the  production 
of  hats  increases  disproportionately  to  the  geanal  increase  in 
commodities  there  will  be  a  relatively  laiyer  quantity  of  hats  to  be 
exchanged  against  a  rrilaHTily  smaller  balance  of  general  produc- 
tion, thus  depreciating  tibe  exchange-value  of  hats.  If,  however, 
Ute  production  of  commodities  in  general  proceeds  more  rapidly 
thui  the  production  of  hats  there  will  be  a  relatively  larger 
balance  of  general  production  to  be  exchanged  against  a  relatively 
smaller  quantity  of  hats,  i^.  the  exchange-value  of  hats  will  rise 
proportionately.  As  I  have  shown  in  *'  The  Struggle  for  Bread," 
the  basal  cause  of  the  rise  in  food  prices  during  late  years  is  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  production  of  foodstuffs  has  not  increased 
proportionately  to  the  rate  of  production  of  commodities  in  general. 

'  Which  means  abttraet-valut. 
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"hoes.     The  molt  .ffl!™'''  ""^  ''  *«°'»  '"d 
his  wares  will  n^.    ■,    .       '""'*"'  """k't  '»' 

rivals  to  ;<:^';"rs  tn,"^  >-/— '«- 

"Pon  the  matocna/crby  him  T''r  "'''•''''•' 
of  efflcieney  wUl  be  Tn  tL  *"'  '*'"^"<' 

his  hold  u^„    he  Ja"k rt      r*-,™?  '*''*"'''"' 
efficient    pu^h^.J  Z^    tT'lll^t '"ek""* 

being  lim.^^   wirn^       •"  """""^  '"  """»"« 

being^bHge1\:ti^;rXs"tk'?''^'; 

prices.     Does  nof  -„^         ^  *  **^  reduced 

thingf  ^n.  the":^zrt^br''i:  r  -' 

in  his  power  bv  «,««  •  eni«ent  publisher  has  it 
q-aiityTCl  "TubiisTllr """°''  »" 
Prices  than  his  rivals,  at  tt'sfor^  "'  '"^." 
general  down    Tl,.*  .  '"  P"c«s    n 

generally  Zk  ^I'J^  "  ""T"  "'  '''^'  P-Wishers 
the  fa/th7thet"~Zd  r^?  "'"^  ""*  "»" 

fluences  whYer!^/  "'7  "^-ception  of  the  in- 

p»nin,ent„,thespe:::it^i:„TLiL:nr 
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farmer  and  the  factory -owner  alike  produce  a 
surplus  of  value  beyond  what  they  can  personally 
consume,  and  this  surplus  they  exchange  with 
other  producers  of  surplus-values.  Such  is  the 
real  significance  of  the  term ;  as  used  by  Marx 
and  his  followers,  however,  it  possesses  a  special 
signification  arising  from  the  theory  of  equal 
expenditures  of  labour-power  as  the  basis  of 
exchange-values.  As  this  proposition  has  never 
been  squarely  met  it  would  be  as  well  to  consider 
the  matter  carefully.  According  to  the  theory  of 
equal  expenditures  of  labour-power  as  the  basis 
of  exchange-values,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
make  an  exchange  for  profit ;  in  the  instance 
previously  given  of  the  cabinet-makers  and  spade- 
makers,  one  cabinet  would  in  that  case  be  pre- 
cisely equal  to  one  spade,  and  neither  the  spade- 
maker  nor  the  cabinet-maker  would  make  any 
profit  by  an  exchange,  the  wants  of  both  would  be 
satisfied,  and  there  it  would  end.  As  Hyndman, 
under  influence  of  this  theory,  writes  : — 

"  Exchange  means  on  the  whole  a  transfer  of 
equal  values  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  vice 
versd.  In  such  an  exchange  there  may  be  great 
advantage  derived  by  both  parties  to  the  trans- 
action, but  there  can  be  no  profit  to  either.  Neither 
side  has  possession  of  more  value  after  the  bargain 
is  completed  than  it  had  before.  Supposing  it  to 
be  possible  to  barter  directly  a  hat  for  a  quarter 
of  wheat,  which  represents  roughly  an  equality  on 
the  London  market  to-day.    The  one  side  obtains 
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•  hat,  and  the  other  side  >  quarter  of  wh..f  ..j 

by  our  .«„„p,io„  ^,  obtlTwUtl'tlnu 

but.  „o»  tile  ^nttf  WeXretr^  "T*' 
It  necessarily  results  from  this  theory  that  anv 

2E!£  ==F-' "- -^ 

Quartlr  nf     K*  :  ':"•  ~^''*''y-    "  **»«  hat  and  the 

«ellj  laJ''"*  •"  '"^''''-^  '-  one  another  in 
general  labour  expenditure,  but  the  seller  of  fi^ 
wheat  persuades  the  vendor  ofthTuT!        ^^ 
only  seven  bushels  otl^^^ttZ^V''-  T''""' 
will  be  richer  bv  o„i  I    u\      \^^^  °'  ^'«^^'  ^^ 

Capital    Marx  hi  ^.  "L"'^"'  ««i«mciated  above, 
from  the  inve^rn  M  ..^       '""'""«'•  '^"»« 
new  class,  the  Capitalists,  and  the  creation 
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of  turpku-w^u0.  As  will  be  remembered,  a  few 
pages  back  we  divided  products  into  the  two 
classes  of  raw  tiuUerial§  and  natural  foodttuffit 
and  the  effect  of  turning  raw  maierialt  into  manu- 
factured  articles  is  naturally  to  enhance  the 
exchange-value  of  the  original  product.  This 
enhancement  of  the  original  exchange-value,  Marx 
termed  surplus-value,  and  according  to  his  theories 
this  increase  in  value  was  the  result  simply  and 
solely  of  the  labour  expended  in  the  industrial 
processes  by  which  the  product  was  developed 
into  a  manufactured  article.  Therefore  equal  ex- 
penditmres  of  labour-power  being  according  to 
Marxian  doctrine  the  basis  of  value,  the  Capitalist 
in  taking  the  lion's  share  of  this  aurpltu-value  is 
robbing  his  employees  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 
The  Capitalist,  according  to  Marx,  pays  his 
employees  a  wage  which  barely  suffices  for  their 
subsistence,  and  the  surpltu-value  added  to  the 
raw  materials  by  their  labour  redounds  simply  and 
solely  to  the  profit  of  the  Capitalist  who  employs 
them.  Wages  represent  simply  and  solely  a  sub- 
sistence-fund paid  to  the  worker  to  provide  for  his 
maintenance  in  like  manner  as  food  and  drink  are 
given  to  a  horse. 

The  fundamental  fallacy  upon  which  all  this  is 
based  is,  of  course,  the  conception  of  equal  ex- 
penditure of  labour-power  as  the  basis  of  values  ;  in 
reality,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  assumed 
equality  in  expenditures  of  labour-power  has 
simply  no  influence  whatever  in  fixing  exchange- 
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general  ZtTT  ?""""="''  °'  ''"■""odities  in 
m^t  effleLnf  i  "  "«^'^""y  follows  that  the 
most  efficient  producers  of  eommodities  in  general 

an^W  °F  ':  '^/.^''-"■.'"'ers  of  our  previous 

twi^':;rr;:s^'rref;^t'rTh— ^ 

described  at  w^rlr  ^   P""^'*^   t"   «>«» 

obvious  th:  7:^z^z^  zT^ "  '^"^^ 
-ted  ^i^  Tz:rz.7tr 

exchange  of  commodities,  there  wiH  ^I^L  tnlt 
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evolve  a  class  of  "  middlemen  "  who  arrange  the 
general  exchange  of  commodities.  All  this  is 
natural  evolution,  not  "  robbery  and  spoliation." 
We  must  now  consider  the  actual  origin  and 
development  of  the  Capitalist  system.  First,  the 
phrase  "  Capital "  implies,  considered  as  an  in- 
strument of  production,  the  possession  of  a  sur- 
plus above  the  subsistence-!  2 vel  expressed  in  a 
recognised  medium  of  exchange.  It  is  necessary 
to  think  clearly  upon  this  subject.  No  one  com- 
modity is  in  itself  sufficient  to  produce  wealth. 
Land  is  useless  without  labour  and  the  implements 
of  agriculture,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  all 
other  industries.  No  one  commodity,  therefore, 
will  suffice  for  the  inauguration  of  any  industrial 
enterprise  whatsoever ;  it  is  necessary  then  to 
possess  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  recognised 
medium  of  exchange  to  procure  a  supply  of  the 
various  commodities  necessary  to  inaugurate  a 
proposed  industrial  enterprise.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  the  earliest  invention  and  application 
of  labour-saving  machinery.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  inventors  to  possess  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
recognised  medium  of  exchange  and  a  certain 
surplus  above  the  bare  subsistence-level  ere  they 
could  construct  their  models  and  work  out  their 
ideas,  whilst  those  people  who  were  the  first  to  use 
labour-saving  machinery  similarly  required  a  sur- 
plus above  subsistence-level  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  recognised  medium  of  exchange  ere  it 
was   possible  for  them  to  install   labour-saving 
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^^ery.     Capiu,,  u,.„to„^  cor,^ae«a  «  «„ 

ex^T  ?"^*"^  "'  ""  ""S-^  ■-"'imn  of 
a-w  .s  th«  Capital  obtained  f    I„  the  hm  in 
steaee  Capital  was  created  by  a  surplus  produ" 
^ue  to  superior  efflcieney.    We  have  Leady 
teaeed  the  evolution  of  a  elass  of  oomparatively 

tion  of  this  elass  was,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  intro- 
ductory chapters,  coincident  with  the  evolJtit"f 

"yrrid^iK "'  °'  '^"""""^  ■»" »'  '^  ^' 

system.   And  in  this  monetary  system  is.  in  reaUtv 

withou   It  there  could  have  been  no  sp^iali^^tion 
of  mdustry  by  reason  of  the  impossibility  of 

rmS*"  '""'^'"«'y  complex  exchange  o 
commodities  upon  which  is  dependent  the  in 
ereasmgly  complex  specialisation  of  industry     ft 
«  a  conventional  habit  to  divide  Capital  into  the 
^headmgs   of    "fixed"    and    "  cireulatog  " 
Capital,  meanmg  fixed  quantities  such  as  land 
houses,  etc.,  by  the  former  expr^sion,  and  ra^Sly 
nsed  products  such  as  coal  used  in  process  of  In 
dustmj  production  under  the  tatter.  Eth  rrf 
these  phrases  adequately  expresses  the  true  sig^fi. 
o«.ce  of  Capital     Could  any  process  of  produSton 
whatsoever  continue  without  the  use  of  a  conm^^n 
medium  of  exchange?     The  Capitahst  Tj^™ 
therefore,  is  dependent  upon  the  monetary  system 
without  which  or  an  analogous  meami  of  SI^ 
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all  processes  of  production  would  come  to  a  sudden 
end. 

Capital,  then,  may  be  most  happily  defined  as 
the  possession  of  a  surplus  above  the  subsistence- 
level  expressed  in  a  recognised  medium  of  ex- 
change and  sufficient  to  inaugurate  an  industrial 
enterprise.  This  surplus  may  be  acquired  either 
by  inheritance  from  efficient  forbears  or  by  in- 
dividual effort  in  the  way  of  saving  and  self-denial; 
however  acquired  it  is  this  factor — Capital — which 
inaugurates  and  controls  industry  and  commerce 
generally.  But  there  is  nothing  philanthropic 
in  our  system  of  Society.  The  Capitalist  is  no 
large-hearted  philanthropist  working  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  world  in  general, 
but  a  mere  man  working  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
benefit  of  a  single  individual  or  group  of  individuals 
— ^himself  and  his  own  family.  Necessarily,  there- 
fore, in  the  industrial  enterprises  which  he  in- 
augurates and  controls  the  Capitalist  seeks  and 
does  his  level  best  to  secure  the  maximum  possible 
share  of  the  profits  of  industry.  This  brings  us  to 
the  distribution  of  products  and  the  position  of 
Labour. 

Now  products  are  produced  by  the  joint  opera- 
tion of  Capital  and  Labour,  and  the  one  is  just 
as  necessary  to  production  as  the  other.  All  the 
Capital  in  the  world  could  not  develop  the  richest 
mine  or  produce  crops  from  the  most  fertile  land 
without  a  supply  of  Labour.  Labour,  then,  is 
equally  as  necessary  as  Capital  as  a  factor  in  the 
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creation  of  products.  What,  then,  is  the  true 
relationship  of  Labour  to  Capital  in  industrial 
organisation,  and  to  what  share  is  Labour  justly 
entitled  of  the  products  produced  ? 

To  appreciate  the  true  position  held  by  Labour 
it  is  necessary  to  glance  back  into  the  dawn  of 
industry.  We  have  observed  the  influence  of 
efficiency  in  developing  the  specialisation  of  in- 
dustry, fixing  exchange-values,  and  creating  a 
class  possessed  of  a  surplus  of  value,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  consider  the  factor  of  competition. 
Obviously  when  two  men  produce  the  same  com- 
modities there  must  inevitably  ensue  a  competition 
between  these  two  men  to  find  purchasers.  One 
man  can  only  gain  a  customer  by  taking  from 
the  trade  and  profits  of  his  fellow-producer,  and 
each  man  must  feel  that  were  his  rival  absent  his 
trade  and  profits  would  be  twice  as  great.  Now 
we  must  once  more  bear  in  mind  the  factor  of 
efficiency.  If  one  of  these  two  producers  be  twice 
as  efficient  as  his  rival  he  will  necessarily  produce 
twice  as  much  of  the  particular  commodity  pro- 
duced within  a  given  time  as  would  his  rival.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  possible  for  him  to  charge 
only  three-quarters  of  the  price  charged  by  his 
rival  and  yet  make  a  substantial  profit  by  the 
transaction.  If,  for  instance,  this  commodity  be 
spades  and  the  less  efficient  workman  produces  one 
per  hour,  selling  them  at  one  shilling  each,  then 
eight  such  spades  will  sell  for  eight  shillings.  The 
more  efficient  workman,  however,  producing  twice 
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as  many  spades  and  selling  them  at  ninepence 
apiece  will,  within  the  same  period,  have  done 
trade  to  the  value  of  twelve  shillings.  This  under- 
selling, however,  will  naturally  have  the  result  of 
distracting  trade  from  the  less  efficient  producer. 
People  will  not  pay  one  shilling  for  an  article  which 
they  can  obtain  elsewhere  for  ninepence.  Obviously 
then  the  less  efficient  workman  must  either  reduce 
his  price  to  the  level  of  his  more  successful  rival 
or  lose  the  whole  of  his  trade.  But  there  is  a 
natural  level  beyond  which  the  prices  of  the  less 
efficient  producer  cannot  be  reduced,  for  the  surplus 
between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  selling- 
price  represents  the  subsistence-fund  of  this 
producer  and  his  family.  The  ultimate  result  then 
of  the  constant  forcing  down  of  prices  by  the  more 
efficient  producer  must  be  to  cut  into  this  sub- 
sistence-level and  drive  the  less  efficient  producer 
out  of  the  market.  It  is  obvious  that  the  sub- 
sistence-fund of  the  most  efficient  producer  will 
not  have  been  touched,  whilst  the  less  efficient  will 
have  been  reduced  to  starvation,  whilst  again  the 
continual  dropping  of  prices  will  naturally  result 
in  a  continual  increase  of  trade  by  the  most  efficient 
producer  on  the  American  principle  of  **  small 
profits  and  quick  returns." 

Now  in  every  sphere  of  industry  there  has  been 
at  work  and  is  at  work  still  this  tendency  of  the 
more  efficient  producer  to  crush  out  the  less 
efficient  as  an  independent  producer.  The  first 
great  industry  to  feel  this  impulse  was  agriculture. 
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and  we  have  already  traced  the  evolution  of  the 
manorial  system  and  of  the  great  landed  proprietors 
and  "  free  "  agricultural  labourers  of  to-day.  This 
system  was  not,  considered  as  an  agricultural 
system,  the  result  of  a  military  conquest,  but  of 
an  economic  movement  which,  whether  in  concep- 
tion or  development,  can  be  traced  in  nearly  every 
agricultural  system  in  the  world ;  and  the  same 
economic  law  which  in  agriculture  has  resulted  in 
the  concentration  of  the  land  into  the  hands  of  great 
landed  proprietors  has,  in  other  industries,  resulted 
in  the  evolution  of  the  great  Capitalist.  Just  as 
the  small  freehold  farmer  of  primitive  Saxon  times 
was  crushed  out  of  existence  as  an  independent 
producer  by  the  most  efficient  of  his  co-farmers,  with 
the  result  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  to  till 
a  piece  of  land  to  provide  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  family  he  was  obliged  to  contract  to  dispose  a 
certain  amount  of  his  labour  for  the  use  of  his  lord, 
so  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  less  efficient  producers  of  various  handicrafts 
were  crushed  out  of  existence  by  labour-saving 
machinery  controlled  by  the  most  efficient  pro- 
ducers, with  the  result  that  to  obtain  the  necessaries 
of  life  for  themselves  and  families  they  were 
obliged  to  hire  out  their  labour  to  the  more 
efficient  producers.  The  factory  is  the  logical 
successor  of  the  manorial  system. 

The  less  efflcif  nt  producer  crushed  out  of 
existence  by  his  more  energetic  rival  has  no  re- 
source but  to  either  emigrate  into  a  "  new  "  land 
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or  hire  out  his  labour-power,  and  with  the  con- 
tinual concentration  of  industry  into  the  control 
of  the  most  efficient  producers  these,  of  course,  re- 
quire labour-power  to  enable  them  to  cope  with 
the  increased  demand  upon  their  resources.  There 
thus  emerges  the  two  broad  classes  of  the  organising 
class,  and  the  class  that  is  organised.  The  man  who 
hires  out  his  labour-power  gives  over  for  a  recog- 
nised period  the  control  of  his  labour-power  to  the 
organising  class.  There  is  no  philanthropy  in  the 
matter  on  either  side.  The  man  who  hires  out 
his  labour  does  so  simply  and  solely  because  he  has 
got  to  do  so  or  else  starve  or  be  sent  to  prison  or 
workhouse.  And  the  employer  hires  out  this 
labour-power  simply  and  solely  as  a  necessary 
commodity  to  help  in  the  creation  of  other  com- 
modities. All  these  commodities,  the  raw  materials 
by  which  are  created  the  manufactured  products, 
the  employer  endeavours  to  purchase  as  cheaply 
as  is  compatible  with  the  production  of  an  article 
of  the  quality  required.  The  surplus  between  the 
costs  of  production  and  the  sale-price  of  the  goods 
he  calls  profit,  and  part  of  this  goes  to  extend  the 
business  or  inaugurate  new  industrial  enterprises, 
and  part  goes  in  the  purchase  of  various  articles 
of  luxury  :  costly  furniture,  fine  clothes,  servants, 
etc.,  for  the  comfort  of  the  Capitalist  and  his 
family. 

The  true  influence,  therefore,  of  superior  effi- 
ciency of  production  is  to  cut  into  the  subsistence- 
level  of  the  less  efficient  producers  and  enish  them 
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out  of  existence  as  independent  producers,  and 
driven  from  the  ranks  of  the  independent  pro- 
ducers they  can  subsist  only  by  selling  their 
labour-power  to  the  more  efficient  producers.  And 
this  tendency  of  the  concentration  of  industry  into 
the  hands  of  the  most  efficient  producers  is  an 
increasing  tendency:  just  as  the  small  landed 
proprietor. was  swallowed  up  by  the  large  landed 
proprietor :  just  as  the  small  producer  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  large  producer,  so  with  ever- 
increasing  momentum  there  proceeds  a  process  by 
which  industry  tends  to  become  concentrated  into 
the  hands  of  larger  and  larger  groups  of  producers. 
There  necessarily  results  from  this  that  the  organ- 
ising class  tends  to  become  ever  smaller  and 
smaller,  whilst  the  class  that  is  organised  becomes 
larger  and  larger. 

We  have  seen  that  the  less  efficient  producers, 
being  forced  from  the  ranks  of  independent  pro- 
ducers, can  subsist  only  by  selling  their  labour- 
power,  and  that  the  Effect  of  this  process  continued 
with  ever-increasing  momentum  throughout  the 
ages  has  been  to  produce,  and  is  still  producing, 
a  class  which  is  dependent  for  subsistence  upon 
the  selling  of  its  labour-power:  it  follows  from 
this  that  Labour,  or  more  properly  labour-power, 
is  a  commodity  like  unto  all  other  commodities, 
and  that  in  necessary  consequence  the  exchange- 
value  of  labour-power  will,  under  all  circum- 
stances, be  determined  by  the  same  influences 
which,   under   all   circumstances,   determine   the 
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Mchange-valuet  of  all  other  commodities,  viz. 
the  rate  of  prodttction  of  labour-power  by  its  most 
efficient  producers  balanced  against  the  rate  of 
production  by  the  most  efficient  producers  of  com- 
modities in  general.  And  this  will  apply  to  labour- 
power  in  the  broadest  signification  of  the  term : 
to  the  labour-power  of  the  author,  the  journalist, 
the  engineer,  and  the  doctor  equally  with  the 
labour-power  of  the  manual  labourer,  it  will  apply 
to  all  classes  save  the  class  of  independent  pro- 
ducers.^ 

The  phrase,  "  rate  of  production  of  labour-power 
by  iU  most  efficient  producers"  on  being  analysed 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  prolific  housewives 
together  with  hereditary  and  educational  in- 
fluences, the  latter  being  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  former,  for  obviously  the  son  of  a  doctor  is 
more  likely  to  receive  an  education  likely  to  con- 
duce to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  of  labour  than 
the  son  of  a  blacksmith.  And  just  as  we  have 
previously  noted  that  increased  efficiency  in  the 
production  of  any  commodity  has  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  general  exchange-value  of  what  for 
convenience  we  may  term  the  units  of  the  pro- 
ducts produced,  i.e.  the  individual  spade  or 
individual  labourer,  so  increased  efficiency  in 
the  production  of  labour-power  must  have  the 
general  effect  of  reducing  the  exchange-value  of  the 
individual  unit  of  labour-power  unless  this  in- 

1  And  those  directly  dependent  upon  them  for  support,  such  m 
wives  and  daughters. 
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creased  efficiency  of  production  be  coincident  with 
an  increased  rate  of  production  by  the  most  effi- 
cient producers  of  commodities  in  general.    Let 
us,  for  instance,  take  the  case  of  ten  labourers  en- 
gaged to  work  at  one  shilling  per  hour,  and  let  us 
imagine  that  three  of  these  suddenly  develop  twice 
as  much  efficiency  as  is  possessed  by  their  co- 
workers.   They  will  thus  be  equal  in  labour-power 
to  six  ordinary  men,  and  it  would  obviously  be 
profitable  to  the  management  to  pay  these  men 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  hour  and  dismiss  the 
three  superfluous  men  hitherto  employed  at  one 
shilling  per  hour.     They  would  thus  obtain  the 
labour-power  equivalent  to  six  men  at  the  price 
hitherto  paid  for  four,  i.e.  wages  would  be  reduced 
from  one  shilling  per  hour  to  ninepence.     And 
there  would  be  a  further  consequence.    The  three 
men  unemployed  and  without  subsistence  would  be 
willing  to  accept  a  much  lower  wage  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.    Now  imagine  this  process 
at  work  on  a  more  extended  scale  and  in  all  in- 
dustries alike  and  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
actual  effect  of  the  increased  efficiency  is  to  create 
a  general  lowering  of  the  wage-standard  and  a  sur- 
plus of  unemployed  which  by  its  eager  competition 
for  work  pulls  wages  down  yet  further.    Only  in 
the  event  of  this  increased  efficiency  being  counter- 
balanced by  an  increased  rate  of  production  of 
products  in  general,  which,  of  course,  means  an 
increased    demand    for    labour-power,    can    the 
tendency  of   the  increased  general  efficiency  to 
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lower  the  general  wage-standavd  be  counter- 
acted. 

It  was  this  last  influence,  the  fact  that  the 
exchange-value  ot  labour-power  is  determined  not 
only  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  labour- 
power  available,  but  also  by  the  general  rate  of 
production  of  commodities  in  general  by  their  most 
efficient  producers,  which  Marx  failed  to  appreciate, 
a  fact  which  led  him  to  deduce  that  a  rise  in  wages 
be>ond  barest  subsistence-level  was  impossible, 
and  which  has  been  made  the  target  of  endless 
destructive  criticism  by  economists  of  the  con- 
ventional school,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  not 
in  general  appear  to  be  able  to  see  one  inch  before 
their  own  noses.    In  reality  the  immense  develop- 
ment of  new  markets  in  the  Americas,  Oceania, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  and  Far  East  had  the  effect 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
of  immensely  stimulating  the  production  of  com- 
modities in  general,  with  the  result  of,  despite  the 
great    increase   of    industrial    efficiency,   slightly 
raising  the  general  wage-standard  alike  in  nominal 
value  and  actual  purchasing-power.     Obviously, 
however,  this  process  of  developing  new  markets 
cannot  be  prolonged  indefinitely  :   it  is  a  process, 
in  fact,  already  on  the  wane,  and  a  slight  but  un- 
mistakable decline  in  wage-standards  can  already 
be  discerned.     In   the  long  run,  therefore,  the 
essential  truth  of  Marx's  theory  of  wages  will  have 
to  be  realised. 
Now  let  us  return  to  our  basal  question.    To 
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what  share  is  Labour  justly  entitled  of  the  pro- 
ducts produced  ?    The  answer  to  this  is  simply 
that  "justice,"  ethical  right  or  wrong,  has  in 
reality  nothing  to   do   with   the   matter.     The 
Labour  agitator  who  assumes  the  divine  right  of 
Labour  to  a  minimum-wage,  or  an  eight-hour  day, 
or  anythmg  else  is  in  reality  assuming  the  same 
standpoint  as  the  metaphysician  who  assumes  that 
the  world  was  made  in  seven  days,  or  that  men 
arc  bom  into  the  world  cursed  with  original  sin. 
I.e.  taking  something  ior  granted  which  is  not 
susceptible  to  proof.    The  actual  share  of  Labour 
m  the  distribution  of  products  is  not  determined 
by  considerations  of  ri^ht  and  wrong,  and  not  in 
the  least  by  claims  to  this  or  that  based  upon  an 
assumed  divine  ordinance,  but  simply  and  solely 
by  the  exchange-value  of  labour-power  as  a  com- 
modity as  determined  by  the  same  economic  laws 
which  determine  the  exchange-values  of  other  com- 
modities.   The  coal-miner  who  works  a  mine  is 
from  the  economic  standpoint,  just  as  much  a 
commodity  as  the  implements  he  uses  or  the  pit- 
ponies,  and  the  exchange-value  of  his  labour-power 
IS  determined  by  precisely  the  same  economic  laws 
which  fix  the  exchange-value  of  his  tools  or  of  the 
labour-power  of  the  pit-ponies.    And  no  amount 
of  agitation  by  the  coal-miner,  no  amount  of 
strikes,"  will,  in  the  long  run,  raise  the  exchange- 
value  of  the  coal-miner's  labour-power  by  one 
farthing.    Let  us  assume  that  there  be  another 
great  coal-strike,  let  us  assume  this  "  strike  "  to 
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be  completely  successful :  what  follows  ?  First, 
the  sale-price  of  coal  will  be  raised  proportionately 
to  the  increased  cost  of  production ;  secondly, 
all  industries  being  dependent  upon  coal  for 
motive-power,  there  follows  a  general  rise  in 
prices  proportionate  to  the  increased  price  of  coal, 
i.e.  the  purch- sing-power  of  the  increased  wage 
paid  to  the  coal-miner  will  be  precisely  equal,  neither 
more  nor  less,  to  the  purchasing-power  of  the  lesser 
wage  paid  heretofore,  i.e.  the  exchange-value  of  the 
coal-miner's  labour-power  remains  unaltered.  There 
would,  however,  be  a  further  consequence  that  the 
increased  cost  of  production  would  gravely  handi- 
cap our  export  trade  upon  which,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  is  vitally  dependent  our  national  life. 
If  only  the  time  wasted  in  teaching  medieeval 
superstition  in  our  schools  were  devoted  to  teach- 
ing Political  Economy,  it  is  possible  that  we  should 
have  less  industrial  unrest. 

The  exchange-value  of  labour-power  is,  then, 
determined  in  the  long  run  by  economic  laws,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  permanently  affected,  advan- 
tageously, by  the  political  action  of  Labour  as 
a  class.  Under  a  system  of  Capitalistic  production 
nothing  can  prevent  the  Capitalist  from  raising 
his  prices  to  meet  the  increased,  artificial  cost  of 
production,  thus  general  political  action  by  Labour 
in  the  form  of  "  strikes  "  can  only  have  the  effect 
of  producing  a  general  rise  in  sale-prices  which 
must  render  any  increase  in  wage-standard  illusory 
and  can  only  have  the  effect  of  benefiting  the 
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foreign  competitor.    And  the  same  thing  applies 
to  all  countries  alike. 

Labour,  then,  considered  from  an  economic  stand- 
pohit  is  a  mere  commodity,  such  as  iron,  lead,  or 
other  necessary  products  in  the  creation  of  wealth, 
and  the  purchasing  of  labour-power  is  conducted 
upon  precisely  the  same  principles  as  the  pur- 
chasing of  the  labour-power  of  horses  or,  in  the 
ancient  world,  the  labour-power  of  a  slave.    And 
we  have  seen  that  the  tendency  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  industry  into  the  hands  of  the  most  efficient 
producers  is  an  increasing  tendency,  whilst  with 
the    more    and    more    minute    specialisation    of 
industry  there  follows  an  ever-increasing  develop- 
ment of  efficiency  in  each  subdivision  with,  as  a 
result,  the  continual   invention  of  labour-saving 
machinery.    That  since  the  process  of  developing 
new  markets  can  only  be  a  temporary  phenomenon, 
the  eventual  result  of  all  this  must  be  to  cheapen 
labour-power  is  obvious.    Let  us  closely  examine 
the   influence  of   labour-saving   machinery.     On 
a  larger  scale  the  influence  of  this  latter  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  increased  efficiency  of  labour 
previously  traced.    Let  us  take  ten  men  working 
at  one  shilling  per  hour  and  imagine  a  machine  to 
be  invented  which  at  a  cost  in  running  expenses 
equivalent  to  sixpence  per  hour  can  perform  the 
work  of  five  men— no  exaggerated  estimate— ob- 
viously the  ten  men  heretofore  working  will  be 
replaced  by  two  machines  tended  by  two  men 
with  as  a  result  an  enormous  saving  in  expense 
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of  production.    Now  the  question  is  :  Whom  does 
this  saving  benefit  ?    The  CapitaUst  or  his  em- 
ployees ?      The    conventional    argument    is,    of 
course,  that  the  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction will  result  in  a  tremendous  development 
of  trade.     Competition   between   Capitalist   and 
Capitalist    it  is  argued   will  have  the   effect  of 
forcing  prices  down,  whilst  lower  prices  will  mean 
increased  demand  with  the  result  that  there  will 
be  a  demand  for  labour  in  the  working  and  pro- 
duction of  machinery,  whilst  the  community,  as 
a  whole,  will  benefit  from  the  lower  prices.    The 
employer  of  the  ten  men  of  our  analogy,  it  is  said, 
will  he  obliged  by  trade-competition  to  steadily 
reduce    his     prices,    whilst    accompanying    this 
cheapening  of  prices  will  proceed  a  commensurate 
increase  in  the  number  of  sales,  thus  to  cope  with 
the  increased  trade  he  will  be  obliged  ultimately 
to  re-engage  the  ten  men  and  actually  add  to  their 
number.    And  the  economists  who  use  these  argu- 
ments point  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  British 
conunerce   during   the    nineteenth   century,   the 
increase  of  wages,  the  cheapening  of  prices,  and 
immense   increase   in   the   standards   of  comfort 
generally  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  justice  of  their 
views. 

Unfortunately,  however,  all  this  overlooks  one 
little  factor:  that  to  sell  goods  you  must  first 
have  people  in  a  position  to  pay  for  them.  Now, 
the  labour-power  which  produces  wealth  also  con- 
sumes it;    if,  then,  you  decrease  the  value  of 
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labour-power    you   simultaneously    decrease   the 
potentiality  of  labour-power  to  consume  products. 
Taking  again  the  ten  men  of  our  previous  analogy, 
these  men  are  not  only  producers,  but  consumers 
of   wealth.     By   the   purchasing-power  of   their 
wages   they   support   other   industries,   and   the 
same   thing   applies   to   industry   generally— the 
operatives  of  one  factory  consume  the  products 
of   others.     If,   then,    we   assume   an   all-round 
increase  of  fifty  per  cent  in  the  efficiency  of  in- 
dustry due  to  labour-saving  machmery,  or,  in  fact, 
any  other  means  of  increased  efficiency,  obviously 
the  first  result  will  be  the  displacement  of  labour- 
power  in  commensurate  degree,  i.e.  either  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  labour-power  previously  employed 
will  be  discharged  or  else  wages  will  fall  by  fifty 
per  cent.    But,  as  we  have  seen,  labour-power  is 
not  merely  a  producer,  but  also  a  consumer  of 
wealth:    it  follows,  then,  that  the  purchasing- 
power  of  labour  being  reduced  by  one-half,  the 
market  heretofore  open  to  products  will  similarly  be 
reduced  by  one-half  unless  there  be  opened  new 
markets  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  purchasing- 
power.   The  actual  influence,  then,  of  labour-saving 
machinery  is  to  reduce,  not  to  increase,  the  volume 
of  trade ;  there  is,  however,  a  further  influence 
which  must  be  traced.     Repeating  our  analogy 
and  conceiving  an  all-round  increase  of  industrial 
efficiency  by  fifty  per  cent,  which  increase  has  not 
been  counterbalanced  by  an  equivalent  develop- 
ment of  new  markets,  it  becomes  obvious  that,  as 
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we  have  seen,  the  first  result  is  the  displacement  of 
labour  by  fifty  per  cent,  with  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  general  trade,  but  this  reduction  in 
trade  is  so  far  as  concerns  the  organising  class 
counterbalanced  by  the  reduced  cost  of  production. 
Their  margin  of  profit,  therefore,  remains  un- 
altered. More,  accompanying  this  general  increase 
of  efficiency  there  will  inevitably  have  proceeded 
a  quickening  of  the  process,  previously  traced,  of 
the  tendency  of  the  most  efficient  producers  to 
crush  the  less  efficient  out  of  independent  exist- 
ence, and  as  a  result  the  concentration  of  industry 
and  profits  into  fewer  hands — meaning,  of  course, 
larger  profits  for  the  fewer  individual  producers. 
This  is  the  true  result  of  increased  efficiency  when 
there  are  no  new  markets  available  to  counter- 
balance its  influence  in  cheapening  prices  and 
labour-power.  Now,  let  us  examine  its  real  in- 
fluence when  accompanied  and  counterbalanced 
by  the  opening  of  new  markets.  Let  us  assume 
an  increase  of  efficiency  by  fifty  per  cent  exactly 
counterbalanced  by  a  proportionate  development 
of  new  markets.  Then  obviously  the  general 
balance  of  purchasing-power  remains  unaltered,  for 
the  increased  markets  abroad  will  y  counter- 
balance the  reduction  in  purchasu.g-power  at 
home  due  to  the  displacement  of  labour.  But  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  displacement  of  labour  the 
costs  of  production  will  have  been  reduced  by 
fifty  per  cent  as  concerns  the  commodity  of  labour- 
power,  with  the  result  that  the  profits  of  the 
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Capitalist  are  proportionately  increased.    And  this 
is  quite  independently  of  the  sale-prices  at  which 
he  sells  his  goods.    Whether  he  sells  ten  hatchets 
at  one  shilling  apiece,  making  a  profit  of  ten  per 
cent  above  costs  of  production,  or  two  hatchets  at 
five  shillings  apiece,  making  the  same  profit  ten 
per  cent   above  costs  of   production,  is  to  the 
Capitalist    a    mere    matter    of    indifference,    his 
margin  of  profit  remains  unaltered.    As  we  have 
seen,  the  general  purchasing-power  of  the  com- 
munity will,  owing  to  the  development  of  new 
markets,  counterbalancing    the    development    of 
industrial  efficiency,  remain  unaltered.  And  whilst 
the  competition  between  Capitalist  and  Capitalist 
will  have  the  effect  of  forcing  prices  down,  yet 
since   the   purchasing-power   of   the    community 
remains  unaltered,  the  fall  in  the  tallies  of  sales 
will  be  compensated  for  by  an  increased  number 
of  sales.    The  general  total  value  of  sales  will  thus 
remain  constant.    But  as  we  have  seen,  the  effect 
of  the  increased  industrial  efficiency  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  and  add  proportionately 
to  the  profits  of  the  Capitalist,  from  this  it  follows 
that  the  amount  of  money  available  to  be  spent  on 
luxuries  for  the  comfort  of  the  latter  and  his 
family  will  be  proportionately  increased,  i.e.  the 
actual  influence  of  the  increased  industrial  effi- 
ciency will  be  to  divert  industry  from  what  are 
conventionally  termed  "productive"  into  what 
are  termed  in  similar  fashion  "  non-productive  " 
channels.    And  since  the  labour-power  employed 
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in  these  "  non-productive  "  industries  would  re- 
quire food,  clothes,  etc.,  there  will  be  a  propor- 
tionate stimulation  of  the  '*  productive  "  industries. 
Moreover,  part  of  the  increased  profits  of  the 
Capitalists,  whether  deposited  in  banks  or  used 
by  the  individual  Capitalists  in  individual  enter- 
prises, will  be  devoted  to  extending  trade.  There 
will  thus  result  an  increase  in  trade  propor- 
tionate to  the  increased  purchasing-power  of  the 
organising  class.  ^ 


>  Perhaps  I  should  make  it  clear  that  all  "surplus  value" 
represents  a  wage-fiind  paid  to  Labour.  Let  us  imagine  the 
general  trade  of  a  countiy  to  be  £100,000.000 :  th^  whot*  of  this 
sum  represents  ultimately  money  paid  to  Labour  in  wages. 
Articles  of  luxury,  foodstuffs,  and  raw  materials  of  all  kinds  are 
all  produced  by  Labour,  which  Labour  must  have  a  subsistence- 
fund,  as  of  course  must  also  servants.  Money  which  is  hoarded 
possesses  no  purchasing-power,  and  is  therefore  valueless :  money 
which  is  put  into  circulation  in  any  fashion  supports  Labour.  We 
may,  however,  distinguish  broadly  between  productive  and  non- 
productive Labour.  Servants,  for  instance,  do  not  themselves 
produce  commodities,  they  merely  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
most  active  agents  in  the  production  of  wealth.  In  like  manner 
the  producers  of  raw  materials  for  the  creation  of  luxuries  or  the 
various  industrial  processes  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
articles  of  luxury,  together  with  the  Labour  employed  therein, 
are  dependent  upon  the  "productive"  industries.  But  this 
division  between  "productive"  and  "non-productive"  industry 
is  in  reality  a  conventional  distinction  only  :  it  is  in  practice  quite 
impossible  to  make  any  hard-and-fast  division  between  articles  of 
luxury  and  articles  of  use.  Is  not,  fur  instance,  the  workman's 
Sunday  suit  just  as  much  a  luxury  as  the  nobleman's  servants  f 
If  everything  above  bare  subsistence-level  is  a  luxury,  one  is 
reduced  to  living  on  bread  and  water,  roosting  in  a  wattle-hut, 
and,  as  far  as  clothing  is  concerned,  to  the  barest  requirements 
of  decency.  And  if  once  you  rise  above  hare  suhsi.stence- 
level   where   are   you   going  to  stop  in  defining   "  luxuries  "i* 
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When,  therefore,  the  first  result  of  increased 
industrial  efficiency  in  reducing  the  purchasing- 
power  of  the  community  is  counteracted  by  the 
development  of  new  markets,  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  increased  efficiency  will  be  to  increase  the 
general  volume  of  trade  owing  to  the  increased 
purchasing-power  developed  by  the  organising 
class  :  much  more  then  will  this  be  the  case  when 
the  development  of  new  markets  proceeds  in 
greater  ratio  than  the  development  of  industrial 
efficiency.  It  is  this  which  explains  the  immense 
strides  made  by  the  commerce  of  England  during 
the  last  century.  But  obviously,  as  previously 
remarked,  this  process  of  developing  new  markets 
can  only  be  a  temporary  phenomenon,  and  the 
development  of  industrial  efficiency  must  inevit- 
ably, in  the  course  of  time,  overlap  the  develop- 
ment of  new  markets,  with  the  inevitable  result 
of  cutting  down  wages  to  a  bare  subsistence- 
level. 

Broadly  summarising  the  influence  of  Industrial 
Efficiency,  we  may  say  that  it  expresses  the  art 
of  obtaining  the  maximum  of  result  for  the  mini- 
mum of  effort,  and  that  the  first  influence  of  the 
increased  development  of  this  art  is  to  force  down 

Obviously  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  heredity  and  custom.  One 
man  will  feel  to  be  necessaries  of  life  what  another  man  would 
consider  luxuries ;  one  man  will  feel  poor  on  £M0  per  annum, 
which  to  another  would  represent  wealth  beyond  dreams  of 
avarice.  And  the  process  of  increased  momentum  of  industrial 
efficiency  applies  to  the  creation  of  articles  of  luxury  no  less  than 
to  all  other  industries. 
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the  general  exchange -value  of  the  units  of  the 
commodity  produced,  provided  that  the  production 
of  commodities  in  general  remains  constant,  and 
that  under  the  same  circumstances  its  second 
and  third  influences  are  to  create  a  surplus 
of  wealth  and  concentrate  industry  into  fewer 
hands. 

To  obtain  this  maximum  of  result  for  the  mini- 
mum of  effort  it  is  necessary,  the  exchange-value 
of  the  commodity  produced  being  determined  by 
the  general  balance  of  commodities,  to  reduce  the 
expenses  of  production  to  the  last  farthing.  Raw 
materials,  including  the  commodity  of  labour- 
power  and  running  expenses,  must  all  be  reduced 
to  the  last  degree  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  product  of 
industry.  And  since  the  exchange-values  or  prices 
of  the  raw  materials  to  be  used  in  industry  will  be 
determined  by  the  same  laws  which  fix  the  ex- 
change-value of  the  manufactured  product,  it  follows 
that  it  is  with  regard  to  one  commodity  only  that 
the  Capitalist  can  make  any  material  reduction  in 
costs  of  production  :  the  commodity  of  labour- 
power.  The  amounts  of  coal  or  gas  or  cotton 
requisite  to  manufacture  a  given  quantity  of  raw 
cotton  into  cotton-clotk  are  all  fixed  quantities 
which  cannot  be  reduced,  and  whose  exchange- 
values  whilst  fluctuating  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  action  of  an  individual  Capitalist.  Coal  as 
a  motive-power  for  machinery  may  be  replaced  by 
electricity,  and  chemical  discoveries  slightly  alter 
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the  composition,  supply,  and  proportions  of  raw 
materials ;  but  these  are  influences  beyond  con- 
trol by  an  individual  Capitalist.  Only  in  one  way 
can  this  latter  directly  reduce  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion :  by  economising  in  the  commodity  of  labour- 
power  whether  by  labour-saving  machinery  or 
other  means.  From  this  fact  has  arisen  the 
gigantic  strides  made  by  labour-saving  machinery 
during  the  last  century,  and  the  realisation  of  this 
fact  forces  home  upon  us  the  basal  truth  that 
every  increase  of  Industrial  Efficiency  is  made 
ultimately  at  the  expense  of  Labour. 

We  have  examined  the  influences  which  deter- 
mine exchange-value,  we  have  observed  the  in- 
fluence of  Industrial  Efficiency,  we  have  considered 
the  relationship  between  Capital  and  Labour,  and 
have  noted  that  the  tendency  of  Industrial  Effi- 
ciency to  create  an  ever  more  and  more  minute 
specialisation  of  industry  and  an  ever  larger  and 
larger  concentration  of  industry  into  the  hands  of 
the  most  efficient  producers  proceeds  with  ever- 
increasing  momentum.    From  this  it  necessarily 
follows   that   the   competition   between   efficient 
producer  and  efficient  producer  must  inevitably 
tend  to  become  more  and  more  intense  as  the 
number  of  independent  producers  becomes  ever 
less  and  less.    It  is  necessary  to  clearly  appreciate 
this  latter  factor :   that  the  competition  between 
independent  producers  must  increase  in  intensity 
proportionately  to  the  increased  momentum  of 
Industrial  Efficiency,  as  it  affords  the  key  to  the 
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inevitable  outcome  of  the  present  international 
situation.  For  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  pro- 
ducers are  divided  into  national  groups  swayed  by 
national  sentiment.  There  are  in  all  commodities 
and  fields  of  industrial  enterprise  groups  of  English 
producers,  German  producers,  French  producers, 
and  similar  groups  of  all  nationalities.  And  com- 
petition must  tend  to  become  more  and  more  in- 
tense proportionately  to  the  increased  momentum 
of  Industrial  Efficiency.  When,  therefore,  a  group 
of  English  or  French  or  German  or  of  producers  of 
any  other  nationality  is  competing  with  a  group  of 
alien  nationality,  obviously  it  is  merely  a  question 
of  whether  the  c  eting  groups  of  producers 
comprise  the  main  economic  interests  of  their 
national  units  to  decide  whether  such  compel  i>^. 
will  result  in  war.  If,  for  instance,  the  main 
economic  interest  of  the  British  nation  is  in  the 
production  and  exchange  of  manufactured  articles, 
and  if  this  main  economic  interest  competes  with 
the  similar  economic  interest  of  the  German  nation, 
then  since  this  competition  must  become  more  and 
more  intense  with  the  increased  momentum  o' 
Industrial  Efficiency,  it  becomes  obvious  that  it  i? 
a  mere  matter  of  time  ere  such  competition  results 
in  war.  For  there  is  no  International  Policeman 
to  hold  trade  rivalry  in  bounds ;  and  in  the  long 
run  it  will  be  the  group  of  producers  most  efficient 
in  all-round  qualities,  in  military  skill  as  in  In- 
dustrial Efficiency,  which  will  finally  triumph. 
Since  then  the  nations  are  economic  units,  and  in 
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the  main  conflicting  economic  units,*  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  increased  momentum  of  Iiidus- 
trial  Efficiency  must  ineviUbly  culminate  in 
war. 

i  I  demoiutrmted  thU  point  in  "  The  Struggle  for  Brewl." 


VI 

THE  EEACnON  OF  ECONOMICS  UPON    CTHICS 

IT  is  a  fact  seldom  appreciated  but  nevertheless 
true  that  civilisation,  like  an  army,  marches 
upon  its  belly.  As  we  have  seen  in  our  intro- 
ductory chapters,  it  was  the  necessity  of  finding  new 
food-resources,  owing  to  alteration  of  environment, 
which  originally  led  to  the  differentiation  of  types 
and  the  evolution  of  Man  qua  Man.  And  just  as  it 
was  the  continual  alteration  in  economic  circum- 
stances due  to  the  continual  cooling  of  the  worid's 
surface  which  led  to  the  continual  evolution  of 
higher  types,  so  it  was  in  regions  of  the  world 
making  the  greatest  demands  upon  human  intellect 
and  adaptability  that  there  has  evolved  the  highest 
types  of  Mankind. 

The  periods  of  human  progress  may,  broadly 
speaking,  be  roughly  divided  into  three  epochs: 
the  Formative  Period,  during  which  Mankmd  is 
engaged  in  active  war  with  his  en^  ironment;  the 
Period  of  Maturity,  during  which  h*  has  triumphed 
over  his  environment ;  and  the  Period  of  Decadence, 
when,  having  made  the  maximum  progress  possible, 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  his  environment,  Man 
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strikes  a  balance  with  this  environment  and  ceases 
to  progress ;  his  civilisation  loses  its  freshness 
and  vigour,  methods  of  production  become  stereo- 
typed, and,  save  from  the  external  influence  of  an 
alien  race,  further  progress  becomes  impossible 
under  the  conditions  of  such  an  environment. 

The  English  people  and  Caucasian  peoples 
generally  are  yet  in  the  Formative  Period,  but 
all  other  races  of  Mankind,  including  the  Japanese, 
are  in  the  third  or  Period  of  Decadence,  in  which 
they  have  struck  a  balance  with  their  environ- 
ment which  renders  them  unable  to  progress  save 
by  influence  of  an  alien  race.*  In  the  Ancient 
World  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  period  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  Augustan  Age  repre- 
sents with  fair  accuracy  the  Period  of  Maturity, 
whilst  the  Age  of  the  Antonines  marks  the  be- 
ginnings of  decadence. 

Applying  analogous  reasoning  to  the  future 
progress  of  the  Caucasian  peoples,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  this  must  inevitably  proceed  along 
the  same  lines  of  a  Period  of  Maturity  and  a  Period 
of  Decadence  which  have  overtaken  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  whether  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  The  Period  of  Maturity  must  obviously 
arrive  when  the  Capitalist  system  has  reached  its 
logical  conclusion  in  the  formation  of  small  groups 
of  producers  controlling  industry  throughout  the 
civilised  world.    When  the  production  of  boots, 

>  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  historical  period  is  a  mere 
insignificant  fraction  of  the  total  history  of  Mankind. 
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for  instance,  all  through  the  globe  is  controlled  by 
a  single  group  of  producers  and  when  all  other 
industries    are    similarly  controlled,  competition 
with  all  its  potent  influence  in  developing  In- 
dustrial Efficiency  will  have  ceased,  and  whilst 
doubtless  the  first  influence  will  be  a  development 
of  Arts  and  luxuries  due  to  the  increased  pur- 
chasing-power of  the  organising  class,  yet  in  the 
long  run  the  ultimate  result  must  necessarily  be 
that  all  implements  of  production,  all  forms  of  art, 
all  systems  of  philosophy  will  become  stereotyped 
forms.     Compressing   the   matter  into   a   single 
phrase,   the   European    peoples   will   then   have 
struck  a  balance  with  their  environment  beyond 
which  further  progress  will  become  impossible, 
and  the  Period  of  Maturity  will  be  followed  by 
a  Period  of  Decadence.    But  all  this  is  centunes 

Considering  what  is  of  more  practical  import- 
ance, the  present-day  tendencies  of  Society,  it  is 
well  for  us  to  clearly  distinguish  the  relation- 
ship between  Economics  and  Ethics,  the  more  so 
from  the  tremendous  amount  of  popular  claptrap 
commonly  written  about  the  latter  subject. 

First,  what  are  Ethics  ?  The  answer  to  this  is 
that  they  are  simply  and  solely  the  reflection  of 
economic  circumstances.  Our  codes  of  property 
and  sexual  morality  are  not  due  to  "divine" 
revelation,  but  merely  reflect  the  economic  in- 

»  We  are  at  least  one  century  from  the  Period  of  Maturity,  and 
not  improbably  this  is  a  yet  further  period  ahead. 
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terests  of  a  dominant  class  of  property-holders 
and  married  men.    Sexual  morality  alike  in  the 
"  double  "    and    "  single  "    moral    codes    merely 
reflects   the   sentiment    of   private    property   in 
women,  and  property  morality  reflects  the  desire 
of  the  more  efficient  producers  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the   cupidity  of   the   less   efficient. 
Ethical  sentiment  being,  therefore,  merely  a  re- 
flection of  economic  circumstances,  if  necessarily 
follows  that  as  economic  circumstc^iCes  tend  to 
become  more  and  more   complex  so   there  will 
follow  a   corresponding   development   of   ethical 
sentiment.     "  Love  your  neighbour  as  yourself," 
"  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do 
unto  you,"  in  reality  merely  reflect  a  high  stan- 
dard of  enlightened  selfishness,  itself  a  reaction 
from  the  high  economic  level  reached  by  Graeco- 
Roman  civilisation.    Christianity,  considered  apart 
from  the  vulgarised  and  debased  form  of  Fetish 
worship  into   which   it   degenerated  among  the 
barbarian  conquerors  of  Rome,  is  a  lofty  develop- 
ment, perhaps  the  loftiest,  of  the  Grseco-Roman 
philosophies,  and  in  its  primitive  forms  accurately 
reflected  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  world 
which  gave  it  birth.    This  was  at  a  period  which 
may  be  roughly  defined  as  between  the  Later 
Formative  and  Early  Maturity  phases  of  Grseco- 
Roman   civilisation,   a   period   naturally  of   tre- 
mendous intellectual  energy  which  witnessed  great 
strides  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  development 
of  many  lofty  systems  of  philosophy  from  which 
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it  may  be  added  Christianity  ^^borrowed  many  of 
its  noblest  sentiments.  As  these  philosophers  were 
for  the  most  part  dreamy,  speculative  individuals, 
many  of  their  rhapsodies  were  of  too  visionary  a 
character  to  either  reflect  or  mould  contemporary 
sentiment,  e.g.  Plato's  "Republic"  or  the  "Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount"  ;*  for  the  most  part,  however, 

»  The  following  extract  from  "Papers  in  Penalogy,"  doling 
with  the  Elmira,  New  York  State,  Reformatory,  gives  an  admir- 
able  exposition  of  the  common-sense  view  of  the  "  Sermon  on  tne 
Mount,"  and  is  the  more  interesting  as  coming  from  a  cnrainai 

under  sentence.  ....  j  n—^f^w. 

"  I  have  only  attended  up  tiU  now  three  lectures,  and  therefore 
do  not  know  what  may  have  been  said  in  the  other  three.    But  m 
the  lecture  on  the  24th  I  think  you  go  a  little  out  of  the  line. 
You  say  that  if  a  ma.    — t  of  pure  cussedness  strikes  yo".  »*  " 
better  to  let  him  alone     Reason,  because  a  man  in  so  doing  hurts 
what  we  have  agreed  I    caU  his  soul.    This  is  hardly  '  Practical 
Morality.'   That  which  is  unnatural  can  hardly  be  caUed  practical. 
Revenge  is  not  only  gratification  of  a  desire,  but  also  a  mode  of 
protection.    AU  our  legal  punishments  are  based  upon  the  spirit 
of  revenge  for  the  purpose  of  protection.    A  fine  country  we  would 
have  if  tiie  government  were  to  let  men  go  on  doing  aU  the  wrong 
they  pleased,  consoling  tiiemselves  by  tiie  knowledge  that  the 
men  were  injuring  tiiemselves  more  tiian  anybody  else.    To  show 
you  tiiat  revenge  is  instinctive  and  a  natural  protection :  a  man 
strikes  you  one  blow  and  your  impulse  is  to  strike  him  two,  so  as 
to  let  him  see  tiiat  it  does  not  pay  to  strike  you,  and  to  make  him 
from  impulses  of  fear,  quit.    Therefore,  revenge  in  such  case  is  a 
natural  protection,  the  impulses  of  which  are  instinctive  and  so 
universal  tiiat  tiiey  must  conUin  some  good.    Further  on  you  say 
that  a  man  in  striking  you  has  only  hurt  the  flesh.    Let  us  see. 
Suppose  he  has  struck  you  on  the  cheek.    It  hurts.    The  organic 
matter  has  been  hurt.    But  is  Uiat  aU  ?    What  makes  your  hands 
close  and  teetii  come  ti)gether?    Ah,  tiien  another  source  of  feel- 
inn  has  been  touched,  and  let's  see  what  it  is.  .  .  . 

"  Look  at  yourself  and  then  see  if  the  man  who  struck  you  is  not 
better  off.  Besides,  what  kind  of  forgiveness  do  you  call  that  where 
you  aUow  a  man  to  strike  you  when  you  believe  that  by  so  doing 
the  man  wiU  in  time  pay  dearly  for  his  action.    You  will  have  the 

world  think  you  turn  to  him  the  left  cheek  while  in  your  heart 

you  expect  your  pound  of  flesh." 
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their  preachings  undoubtedly  reflected   popular 
sentiment  and  ideals  as  ail-unconsciously  moulded 
by  economic  circumstances.    Neither  Christianity 
nor  any  other  system  of  philosophy  of  the  period, 
for  instance,  attacked  nor  in  any  way  reprobated 
slavery,  upon  which  at  that  period  Grseco-Roman 
civilisation  was  economically  dependent,   whilst 
all  systems  of  philosophy  current  at  that  age 
reflect  an  intense  individualism  characteristic  of 
the  strenuous  energy  of  the  period.    Nothing  can 
be  more  utterly  fa!'  ious  than  the  claims  of  the 
Christian  Socialists  that  Christianity  can  be  con- 
sidered a  Socialistic  creed  :  nothing  could  be  more 
alien  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.   Christianity 
is  the  most  intensely  individualistic  of  all  creeds : 
it  makes  its  whole  appeal  to  the  individual ;  it  is 
the  individual  who  is  exhorted  to  repentance  and 
good  works,  the  individual  who  is  menaced  by 
divine  wrath,  whilst  rich  and  poor,  servants  and 
masters,  are  accepted  as  the  natural  orderings 
of  Providence.    And  what  could  be  more  indi- 
vidualistic than  the  parable  of  the  servant  who 
kept  his  talent  wrapped  in  a  napkin  whilst  his 
fellow  judiciously  laid  out  his  in  commercial  enter- 
prises and  thereby  increased  it,  with  the  praise 
given  to  enterprise  and  energy  in  this  world's 
matters  as  compared  with  idleness  and  cowardice, 
and  the  moral  drawn  therefrom,  "To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given ;  from  him  that  hath  not  shall 
be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath."    And 
again,  "  The  poor  ye  shall  always  have  with  you." 
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How  all  this  can  be  twisted  into  a  divine  mandate 
lor  Socialism  is  a  matter  which  I  must  confess 
passes  my  understanding.* 

The  other  later  Gr«eco- Roman  systems  of 
philosophy  reflect  current  economic  circumstances 
in  like  manner  to  primitive  Christianity ;  Aristotle, 
for  instance,  cannot  conceive  of  a  Society  in  which 
slavery  was  absent  any  more  than  could  the 
founders  of  Christianity. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  later  formative  epoch  of  civilisation 
is  to  create  a  wealthy  leisured  class  which,  free 
from  actual  preoccupation  with  the  struggle  for 
wealth  and  surrounded  from  infancy  with  articles 
of  luxury,  loses  at  once  the  intense  intellectual 
excitement  of  the  race  for  riches,  and  the  primitive 
animal  appetite  for  luxurious  surroundings.    With 
this  class  which  by  its  actual  material  wealth  and 
power  moulds  social  conventions  and  habits  of 
thought,  those  primitive  sensual  cravings  of  man- 
kind which  are  the  most   potent  influences  in 
creating  wealth  and  civilisation,  the  craving  for 
fair  women,  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  the  delights 
of  wealth,  become  blunted  from  mere  superfluity. 
The    overloaded    stomach    will    turn    from    the 
daintiest  meats,  and  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
loveliest  women  lose  their  sexual  attraction  for 
the  most  sensual  of  men.     From  this  recoil  of 

»  I  make  these  observations  with  fear  and  trembling,  as.  aWs ! 
It  is  the  special  be»uty  of  the  New  Testament  that  one  text  can 
always  be  found  to  contradict  another. 
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satisfied  appetite  from  superfluity,  there  follows 
what  is  termed  by  conventional  writers  a  craving 
for  the  "higher"  life,  and  the  development  of 
ethics  from  their  most  primitive  economic  basis 
into  idealised  mystic  philosophies.    The  wealthy 
man,  remote  from  actual  physical  contact  with 
the  vulgar  side  of  life,  has  leisure  to  speculate 
upon  the  infinite,  and  to  dabble  in  an  amateurish 
way  into  various  arts  and  sciences.    Surrounded 
with  luxuries  and  with  abundance  of  servants  at 
his  command,  the  kindlier  and,  from  the  abstract 
point  of  view,  more  intellectual  side  of  his  nature 
has  time  to  develop,  he  begins  to  speculate  about 
what,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  term  his 
"  soul,"  and  recoils  from  the  vulgar  ostentation  of 
wealth   and    brutal   animalism   of   the    previous 
generations.     Finally,  it  becomes  inevitable  that 
the  highest  type  of  wealthy  man  will  take  refuge 
from  materialism  in  a  lofty  philosophy,  which, 
holding  the  affairs  of  this  world  in  utter  contempt, 
will  maintain  the  dignity  of  Man  as  Man,  reject 
with  scorn  the  vulgar  ambition  and  eagerness  for 
wealth  of  the  common  herd,  and  preach  the  duty 
of  Man  to  aid  his  fellow-man  without  hope  of 
gratitude  in  this  world  nor  expectation  of  reward 
in  the  next.*    Such  a  philosophy,  in  reality  far 
nobler  than   Christianity,   was  that  reached  by 
Marcus  Aurelius :    Christianity  makes  its  funda- 
mental appeal  to  selfishness ;    do  good  and  you 

'  "Ouida"  admirably  depicts  this  phase  of  character  in  her 
novels  "  Princess  Napraxine  "  and  "  Othmar." 
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will  be  rewarded  by  "  heaven."  do  evil  and  you 
will  be  punished  by  "  hell."     What  "  divinely 
inspired  creed  is  there  which  reaches  the  highest 
pagan  level  and  rejects  fear  of  punishment  and 

hope  of  reward  ? 

Such  a  system  of  philosophy,  however,  must 
obviously   be  the  result   of  the  later  maturity 
phase  of  civilisation  and  its  ultimate  result  be 
negation.     Too   highly   educated   to   credit   the 
superstitions  of  the  mob  and  lacking  any  incen- 
tive to  effort,  the  organising  class  which,  m  general, 
has  reached  this  level,  will  inevitably  be  shouldered 
aside  from  the  actual  administration  of  affairs  m 
general  by   more   practical  and   more  energetic 
subordinates:     whether    thrust    down    into    the 
ranks  of  the  class  that  is  organised,  or  merely  set 
aside  as  nominal  owners  of  wealth,  in  like  manner 
as  the   Shoguns  and   Daimoyos  shouldered  the 
Mikados  aside  from   practical    power,    and   the 
Carlovingian  monarchs  were  dominated  by  their 
Mayors    of    the    Palace,    there    will    inevitably 
result  a  period  of  flux  and  reflux  in  the  ranks  of 
the  actual  governing  class  as  each  usurping  caste 
loses  its  primitive  vigour  and  subsides  into  the 
philosophy  of  laissezfaire.  From  this  and  economic 
causes  a  Period  of  Decadence  will  be  the  inevitable 

result.  ,  ,,    . 

We    have    seen    .hat    Ethics    merely    reilect 

economic  circumstances,  and  that  Ethics  become 

more  and  more  idealised  in  ratio  to  the  increased 

wealth  of  the  organising  class ;    it  follows  then 
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that  the  development  of  Ethics  wili  fall  into  the 
same  three  epochs  as  the  development  of  civilisa- 
tion generally ;   a  Formative  Period,  a  Period  of 
Maturity,  and  a  Period  of  Decadence ;   and  that 
all  these  epochs  will  faithfully  reflect  the  economic 
circumstances  of  the  analogous  economic  epochs. 
The  development  of  the  Reformation  in  Northern 
Europe,  for  instance,  merely  reflected  the  economic 
development  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  philanthropy  during  the  latter  eighteenth 
century    merely    reflected    analogous    economic 
circumstances.       These     being    constant,     John 
Howard  would  have  been  the  same  brave,  kindly 
John  Howard  had  he  never  opered  a  Bible  in  his 
life !    The  development  of  Ethics,  then,  coincides 
with  and  reflects  the  development  of  Economics, 
and  it  is  only  under  exceptional  circumstances 
that  the  development  of  Ethics  can  run  counter 
to  and  affect  the  development  of  Economics. 

Taking  the  instance  of  modem  slavery;  first, 
it  was  only  within  a  limited  sphere  that  the 
economic  circumstances  were  favourable  to 
slavery  as  an  industrial  system.  In  Europe  ^ 
and  the  Northern  States  of  America  slavery 
disappeared  under  pressure  of  economic  circum- 
stances ;  only  in  the  West  India  Isles,  Mauritius, 
and  the  Southern  ^  tates  of  America  did  it  linger 
on,  thanks  to  exceptional  conditions.  Secondly, 
under  all  circumstances  it  was  only  under  pressure 

•  The  Russian  serfdom,  a  system  analogous  to  the  English 
manorial  system,  was  not  slavery. 
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of  external  forces  that  slavery  in  these  regions 
was  finally  abolished.    The  Christian  slave-owners 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  Mauritius  no  more  considered  slavery 
an  ethically  reprehensible  system  than  did  the 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church.    F.  H.  Marshall, 
M.A.,  writing  in  *'  A  Companion  to  Latin  Studies  " 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  tells  us  that  "  The  other 
influence  of  incalculable  force  [in  improving  the 
lot  of  the  slave]  was  that  of  Christianity.    The 
runaway  slave,  Onesimus,  is  to  be  received  back 
'  not  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  brother  beloved.'    Chris- 
tianity did  not  insist  upon  the  actual  liberation 
of  the  slave,  but  it  did  insist  that  he  must  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  mere  chattel.    This  in  the 
long  run  meant  the  abolition  of  slavery."    May 
one  enquire  whether  the  records  of  slavery  among 
the  Christian  slave-owners  of  America,  the  West 
Indies,   and   Mauritius  afford  historical  warrant 
for  the  assumption  that  among  Christian  slave- 
owners  the   runaway   slave   was   received   back 
"  not  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  brother  beloved  "  ? 
And  if  there  is  no  historical  warrant  for  such  a 
statement,  what  becomes  of  the  assumption  that 
"this  ii.  the  long  run  meant  the  abolition  of 
slavery  "  ?    In  reality,  so  far  from  insisting  that 
the  slave  "  must  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
chattel,"  the  Southern  Church  upheld  the  exact 
contrary,  maintained  that  slavery  was  a  divinely 
appointed    institution,    and    that    the    runaway 
slave  (who  is  to  be  received  back  "not  as  a 
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slave,  but  as  a  brother  beloved  ")  committed  a 
"  sin  "  in  stealing  h's  own  body  from  his  divinely 
appointed  master.  And  men  of  first-rate  ability, 
such  as  Lee  and  "  Stonewall "  Jackson,  listened 
to  this  nonsense  seriously,  an  amazing  instance  of 
how  readily  the  consciences  of  even  high-minded, 
honourable  men  can  be  lulled  into  qw^scence 
when  their  own  economic  interests  or  the  economic 
interests  of  their  own  order  are  called  into  ques- 
tion. 

Only  under  pressure  from  external  influences 
was  the  system  of  chattel-slavery  abolished,  alike 
in  the  British  colonial  possessions  and  in  the 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Union ;  and 
when  we  come  to  examine  these  external  influences 
more  closely,  we  shall  find  that  abstract  philan- 
thropy and  the  development  of  ethical  sentiment 
had,  in  reality,  far  less  to  do  with  the  matter  than 
the  clash  of  rival  economic  interests.  Those 
Liberal  Capitalists,  for  instance,  to  whose  in- 
fluence was  due  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
British  possessions  were  themselves  dependent 
upon  a  system  of  industrial  slavery  in  no  degree 
superior,  either  in  the  degree  of  genuine  perse  al 
liberty  enjoyed  by  the  workers  or  in  the  degree  of 
standard  of  comfort,  to  the  system  of  chattel- 
slavery  which  they  professed  to  abhor.  It  was 
far  less  genuine  philanthropy,  and  far  more 
dislike  for  the  landed  aristocracy  economically  in- 
terested as  a  class  in  the  system  of  slavery,  which 
led  to  the  grant  of  freedom  to  the  slaves.    And  the 
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same  philanthropists  who  had  freed  the  slaves, 
fought  tooth  and  nail  against  the  Factory  Acts, 
fought  strenuously  against  any  attempt  to  come 
between  them  and  their  property. 

Justin  McCarthy  writes  :  "  The  outcry  raised 
by  Lord  Ashley's  opponents  was  that  his  agitation 
was  directed  towards  a  legislative  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  contract.  There  is  a  great 
tendency  in  the  English  mind  to  be  governed  by 
phrases,  to  turn  some  favourite  phrase  into  an 
oracle,  and  allow  it  to  deliver  judgment  in  teeth 
of  whatever  evidences  and  facts.  For  years  and 
years  after  Lord  Ashley  had  started  his  move- 
ment, there  were  numbers  of  Englishmen  filled 
with  a  fond  belief  that  the  words  '  freedom  of 
contract  *  settled  every  question  which  could 
possibly  come  within  the  reach  of  the  principle 
which  they  were  supposed  to  embody.  Was  it 
really  proposed,  Lord  Ashley's  opponents  asked 
in  stem  accents,  that  Parliament  should  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  contract ;  with  the  right  of 
one  man  to  hire  labour,  and  the  right  of  another 
man  to  let  it  out  for  hire  ?  ...  It  did  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  many  of  Lord  Ashley's  oppo- 
nents to  ask  themselves  whether,  in  such  cases, 
there  is  always  any  real  and  equal  freedom  of 
contract.  The  hard-worked  artisan  in  a  city 
with  half  a  dozen  children  whom  he  finds  it  hard 
to  support — is  he  really  quite  as  free  in  the  contract 
for  their  labour  as  the  capitalist  who  offers  to  hire 
it,  and  who  can  get  plenty  of  offers  from  others  if 
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some  one  working-man  declines  to  agree  with  his 

terms  ?  . ,    , 

"The  opposition  to  Lord  Ashley  s  measures 
did  not  always  come,  however,  from  hard-headed 
and   ha-    hearted   economists   who   believed   m 
freedom  of  contract,  because  the  freedom  was 
all  on  their  own  side.   Men  of  the  highest  character 
and  the  most  unselfish  motives,  many  owners  of 
factories,  who  had,  through  all  their  lives,  been 
filled  with  the  kindliest  feelings  towards  their 
work-people,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  whole 
principle  underlying  Lord  Ashley's  efforts.  .  .  . 
Lord  Ashley   was  supported  by  a  great   many 
land-owners,  for  whom,  naturally,  the  working  of 
factories  had  no  direct  personal  concern,  and  who 
could  therefore  afford  to  be  philanthropic  at  the 
expense  of  the  factory-owners." 

In  like  manner  the  Liberal  factory-owners  had 
been  philanthropic  at  the  expense  of  West  India 
slave-owners,  and  in  later  years,  the  Northern 
Capitalists   considered   the   slave-system   of   the 
Southern  planters  a  most  abominable  institution  ; 
the   above   paragraphs,   however,   written   by   a 
politician  of  the  modem  cheap  claptrap  school, 
are  an  instructive  albeit  unconscious  instance  of 
the  true  reaction  of  economics  upon  ethics.    No 
amount  of  preaching  Christianity  nor  the  most 
eloquent   appeals  to   principles  of   philanthropy 
and  brotherly  love  could  persuade  the  English 
factory-owners  that   it   was  an  ethically  repre- 
hensible system  which  degraded  Englishwomen  to 
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the  level  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  extorted  the  last 
ounce  of  effort  from  the  puny  mites  bom  in  the 
pestilent  atmosphere  of  the  early  Victorian  factory- 
hell  ;  and  the  very  men  who  had  waxed  indignant 
over  the  sorrows  of  the  African  slave,  anJ  sub- 
scribed to  missionary  societies  to  preach  the 
^  spel  to  the  heathen,  remained  blissfully  un- 
conscious of  the  atmosphere  of  vice,  immorality, 
and  unremitting  toil  amid  bestial  surroundings,  to 
which  were  condemned  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
their  fellow-countrywomen  and  fellow-Christians. 
Nay.  they  deliberately  shut  their  eyes  against 
every  attempt  to  enlighten  them,  soothed  their 
ruffled  consciences  with  vague  platitudes,  and 
strenuously  opposed  every  attempt  to  better  the 
lot  of  the  victims  of  the  industrial  system  to  which 
they  owed  their  wealth  and  power.  And  that  the 
Factory  Acts  finally  became  law  was  due,  not  to 
an  awakening  of  the  factory-owners  to  the  ethical 
wrong  of  their  industrial  system,  but  to  the 
action  of  a  class  not  economically  dependent  upon 
this  system,  the  landowners,  who,  moreover,  had 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  Abolition  of 
Slavery  to  avenge. 

From  all  this  it  becomes  clear  that  a  reaction 
of  ethical  sentiment  against  economic  conditions 
can  only  arise  in  classes  not  themselves  economi- 
cally dependent  upon  the  circumstances  at  variance 
with  ethical  sentiment,  'vl  from  this  it  follows 
that  when  upon  these  ec^-nomic  circumstances  is 
dependent  the  general  interest  of  a  community,  no 
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reaction  of  ethical  sentiment  against  them  upon  a 
sufficient  scale  to  modify  the  economic  cirr   in- 
stances   will    be    possible.      Had    the    Sout  ern 
planters  and  West  India  slave-owners  been  leit  lo 
their    own    devices,    chattel-slavery    would    still 
exist  as  an  industrial  system  in  these  regions  of 
the  world  ;  had  the  factory-owners  been  similarly 
left  to  themselves  the  Factory  Acts  would  never 
have  become  law.    It  follows  from  this  that  it  is 
only  under  abnormal  circumstances  that  a  develop- 
ment of  ethical  sentiment  can  run  counter  to 
economic  fact ;  and  that  when  such  is  the  case  it 
is   only   when   the   classes   dependent  upon  the 
economic  system  at  variance  with  ethical  senti- 
ment form  a  comparatively  insignificant  factor  in 
the  body-politic ;    when,  in  fact,  there  exists  an 
overwhelming  superiority  in  that  physical  force 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  law  on  the  side  of  the 
community  as  against  the  classes   at   variance 
with  general  ethical  sentiment,  that  this  senti- 
ment will  exercise  real  influence  upon  economic 
fact.    And  when  the  classes  dependent  upon  the 
economic  system  at  variance  with  general  ethical 
sentiment  are  fairly  evenly  balanced  in  physical 
strength  with  the  classes  which  are  not  dependent 
upon  this  economic  system :    only  when  there 
exists  a  fundamental  economic  antagonism  between 
the  two   sections  of  the  community  will  there 
resi  1^  a  strife  of  forces  which  may  or  may  not 
ha\    the  effect  of  destroying  the  economic  system 
at  varia:    o  with  general  ethical  sentiment.    And 
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this  fundamental  economic  antagonism  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  community  must  necessarily 
nave  the  effect  of  creating  a  strife  of  forces,  quite 
independently  of  any  question  of  ethics.  Taking 
the  American  Civil  War  for  instance ;  as  anyone 
who  has  studied  the  history  of  this  struggle  will 
admit,  the  true  causes  of  this  conflict  lay  in  the 
fundamental  economic  antagonism  between  North 
and  South.  The  South,  a  non- manufacturing 
country,  desired  Free  Trade,  whilst  the  North, 
a  manufacturing  region,  desired  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  policy  of  Protection,  which  would 
preserve  the  South  as  an  exclusive  market  for 
Northern  commerce.  The  revolt  of  the  South 
against  the  economic  policy  of  the  North  was,  in 
fact,  as  inevitable  a  movement  as  the  revolt  of 
the  American  Colonies  nearly  a  hundred  years 
previously  against  the  economic  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  party  cries  of  "  Save  the  Union  !  " 
"States- Rights  1"  "Slavery!"  had  in  reality 
as  little  real  influence  in  creating  the  conflict  as 
the  analogous  outcry  against  the  Stamp  Act. 
The  War  of  the  Ameri  .an  Revolution  would 
certainly  have  been  brought  about  from  economic 
causes  had  no  Stamp  Act  ever  been  passed ;  in 
like  manner  the  fundamental  economic  antagonism 
between  North  and  South  must  have  eventuated 
in  civil  war  quite  independently  of  any  question 
of  "  States-Rights  "  and  "  Slavery."  ^ 

'  The  account  of  the  American  Civil  War  in  Vol.  VII,  "The 
Cambridge  Modem  History,"  is  the  most  superficial  and  one-sidod 
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We  have  seen  that,  in  general,  the  development 
of  Ethics  reflects  I'ie  development  of  Economics, 
and  that  it  is  only  under  abnormal  circumstances 
that  the  development  of  Ethical  sentiment  will 
run  counter  to  economic  fact ;  from  all  this  we  may 
deduce  that  a  reaction  of  Ethics  upon  Economics 
can  only  take  place  subject  to  the  following  laws. 
First,  no  such  reaction  of  Ethics  upon  Economic 
fact  can  take  place  when  the  Economic  system  at 
variance  with  Ethical  sentiment  represents  the 
general  interest  of  the  community,  e.g.  the  attitude 
of  the  Early  Christian  Church  to  slavery,  and  the 
failure  of  Ethical  sentiment  to  affect  British  and 
American  slave-holders.  Secondly,  an  awakening 
of  Ethical  seniimmt  against  Economic  fact  can 
only  take  place  among  classes  or  peoples  themselves 


attempt  to  describe  that  great  struggle  which  I  have  ever  read. 
This  is  explained  when  it  is  mentioned  that  it  is  written  exclusively 
by  Northern  "historians,"  who  naturally  reflect  the  views  at 
present  popular  in  the  North.  I  have  not  the  sUghtest  sympathy 
with  the  South,  but  surely  in  a  work  which  is  professedly  a 
"  history,"  and  which  is,  moreover,  written  for  the  British  public, 
one  has  a  right  to  expect  that  ordinary  fairness  should  be  shown 
to  the  South.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  account  of  the 
War  of  American  Independence  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
economic  causes  which  rendered  that  struggle  inevitable.  We  are 
told  that  there  was  a  spirit  of  discontent  in  the  Colonies  previous 
to  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  why  there  was  this  spirit  of 
discontent  the  writer  does  not  condescend  to  explain.  Nor  is  any 
mention  made  of  the  systematic  persecution  of  the  Loyalists 
which  long  preceded  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The 
whole  volume,  in  fact,  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  slavish  subservience 
to  popular  sentiment,  particularly  that  of  America,  a  fact 
which  reflects  very  little  credit  upon  one  of  our  most  famous 
Universities. 
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not  economically  depencUnt  upon  the  Economic 
system  at  variance  with  Ethical  sentiment.  Thirdly, 
such  an  awakening  of  Ethical  sentiment  against 
Economic  fact  can  he  productive  oj  practical  result 
only  when  upon  the  system  at  variance  with  Ethical 
sentiment  is  dependent  only  a  relatively  unimportant 
section  of  the  community,  unless,  Fourthly,  there 
exists  sharp  economic  antagonism  between  those 
classes  in  the  community  dependent  upon  the  system 
at  variance  with  Ethical  sentiment  and  those  which 

are  not. 

We  live  to-day  under  a  system  of  Society  which, 
from  the  standpoint  of  pure  Ethics,  is  certainly 
no  whit  superior  to  the  chattel-slave  system  of  the 
Classical  World  or  \.\    chattel-slavery  of  America 
and  the  West  Indies     It  is  a  commonplace  that 
we  have  men,  women,  and  children  starved  to 
death  in  our  midst,  it  is  a  commonplace  that  the 
denizens  of  the  siums  of  our  great  cities  are  less 
civilised,  less  well  fed,  and,  in  a  word,  enjoy  less 
of  the  pleasures  of  life  than  the  meanest  savages, 
it  is  a  commonplace  that  the  streets  of  our  great 
cities  are,  after  nightfall,  crowded  with  "  unfortu- 
nate "  women  ;  yet  certainly  the  average  English- 
man of  to-day  no  more  considers  the  system  of 
civilisation    which     produces    such    results     an 
"  odious  "  system  than  the  Roman  of  the  Classi- 
cal Period  considered  chattel-slavery   "odious." 
And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  economist  who  con- 
siders  the  question   dispassionately  will  find   it 
very  difficult  to  prove  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
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pure  Ethics  there  is  any  real  difference  between 
a  man  who  hires  a  unit  of  the  commodity  of 
labour-power  by  the  hour  and  he  who  purchases 
the  same  unit  of  the  commodity  of  labour-power 
outright.    It  may  be  said,  and  has  been  said  with 
wearisome  repetition,  that  the  "free"  labourer 
is  a  "  free  "  agent,  free  to  make  a  contract  for  his 
laboui  and  sell  his  services  to  the  highest  bidder ; 
but  surely  this  is  a  very  superficial  view  to  take  ? 
Has  the  landless  artisan  dependent  for  livelihood 
upon  the  hiring  out  of  his  labour-power  any  real 
freedom  in  fixing  the  price  of  his  labour  and  for 
whom  he  shall  or  shall  not  work  ?    And  does  not 
the   pressure   of   economic   circumstances   result 
in  quite  as  much  breaking  up  of  homes  and  separa- 
tions between  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children  under  a  system  of  "  free  "  labour  as  under 
a   system   of   chattel-slavery?     Nor  is   it   even 
correct  to  attribute  the  immunity  of  the  "  free  " 
labourer  from  personal  ill-treatment  at  the  hands 
of    the    employers    purely   to    the    influence    of 
"  freedom."    Down  to  the  nineteenth  century  in 
Britain,  and  even  now  in  many  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, it  was  a  recognised  custom  for  employers 
to  inflict  "  paternal  "  correction  upon  their  em- 
ployees.   To  the  growing  refinement  of  the  leisured 
class,  not  to  the  influence  of  "  freedom,"  was  due 
the  gradual  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in 
England  and  elsewhere. 

From  the  standpoint  of  pure  Ethics,  it  must 
be  repeated,  it  is  mere  childishness  to  maintain 
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that  there  is  any  real  difference  between  the 
employer  who  hires  out  his  units  of  the  commodity 
of  labour-power  for  a  weekly  wage  and  the  em- 
ployer who  purchases  his  units  of  the  commodity 
of  labour-power  outright ;  and  had  the  great 
American  Civil  War  been  truly  fought  upon  the 
issue  of  chattel-slavery  it  would  in  reality  have 
been  a  conflict  analogous  to  the  famous  struggle 
between  the  Lilliputians  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Bkfuscu  over  the  momentous  principle  of  whether 
they  should  crack  their  eggs  at  the  small  end  or 
the  large  one. 

This  point  was  brought  out  with  amusing 
ndiveti  by  the  English  defenders  of  slavery  :  the 
stock  argument  of  these  latter  was  that  there  was 
quite  as  much  misery  of  all  kinds  under  a  system 
of  "  free  "  labour  as  with  slavery,  and  it  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  the  gentlemen  who  used  this 
argument  that  it  was  less  a  defence  of  slavery 
than  a  condemnation  of  their  own  industrial 
system. 

The  system  of  Society  under  which  we  at 
present  live  is  not,  then,  in  any  degree  superior 
from  the  standpoint  of  pure  Ethics  to  the 
system  of  Society  of  the  days  of  the  Csesars, 
both  systems  of  Society  are  equally  depen- 
dent upon  the  buying  and  selling  of  the 
commodity  of  labour  -  power ;  yet  the  average 
Englishman  of  to-day  does  not  consider  the 
institution  of  wage-slavery  an  abhorrent  insti- 
tution,   he    does   not    in    the    least    repudiate 
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the  economic  system  upon  which  is  based  our 
present  social  system :  all  of  which  brings  home 
the  fact  that  the  ethical  sentiment  evolved 
by  a  people  merely  reflects  its  economic  "ircum- 
stances. 
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■^"W  TE  have  seen  that  the  Ethical  sentiment 
^^  evolved  by  a  people  merely  reflects  its 
Economic  circumstances,  and  that  the 
development  of  Ethics  becomes  more  and  more 
complex  proportionately  to  the  more  and  more 
complex  development  of  Economics :  in  con- 
sidering the  development  of  Socialism  we  shall 
see  the  truth  of  those  laws  which  we  have  traced 
as  governing  the  reaction  of  Economics  on  Ethics 
and  of  Ethics  on  Economics  strikingly  exempli- 
fied. 

Socialism  whilst  in  its  most  popular  forms 
based  upon  the  pseudo-Economic  theories  of 
Marx  and  his  followers  is  in  reality  a  system  of 
Ethics  which  reflects  the  Economic  circumstances 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Alike  in  its 
Ethical  sentiments  and  Economic  doctrines  it  re- 
flects the  formation  of  a  wealthy  leisured  class,  the 
triumph  of  bourgeois  ideals  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  industry  into  the  hands  of  large  producers. 
The  Ethics  of  Socialism,  in  fact,  are  a  natural  and 
inevitable  reaction  of  the  Ethics  of  Capitalism, 
whilst   the    Economic  doctrines   by  which  it  is 
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sought  to  express  thest  Ethics  are  merely  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  current  tendency  towards  the 
concentration  of  industry  into  the  control  of  a 
few  large  groups  of  producers.  The  fundamental 
difference  between  Capitalism  and  Socialism  is  that 
the  one  is  a  natural  development  of  Economics, 
whilst  the  other  expresses  an  endeavour  to  mould 
the  development  of  Economics  in  accordance  with 
the  development  of  Ethical  sentiment. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  Socialism,  as  well,  in 
fact,  as  that  of  all  schemes  of  Social  Regeneration, 
is  the  conception  of  Ethical  right  and  wrong,  and 
this  conception  of    Ethical    right  and  wrong  is 
itself  a  product  of  the  development  of  organised 
Society  and  of  the  Capitalist  system.    There  are  no 
"  divinely  "  implanted  instincts  of  good  and  evil 
in  Man,  and  we  have  elsewhere  traced  the  evolu- 
tion  of   property   and   sexual   morality,    of   the 
specialisation  of  industry,  of  law,  and  of  social 
organisation  generally  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  epoch  :    that  these  lines  of  evolution 
must  necessarily  have  culminated  in  the  present- 
day  Capitalistic  system  of  Society  only  a  very 
narrow-minded  and  ignorant  critic  would  be  dis- 
posed to  deny,  and  with  the  development  of  a 
wealthy    leisured    class    freed    from    the    crude 
animalism  of  the  struggle  for  wealth,  yet  possessed 
of  power  to  mould  social  conventions,  there  must, 
as  we  have  previously  seen,  necessarily  ensue  a 
more  complex  development  of  Ethical  sentiment 
with  in  consequence  a  refinement  of  manners  and 
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development  of  kindly  feeling  toward  social  in- 
feriors. During  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  books 
such  as  "  Tom  Jones  "  or  "  Roderick  Random  " 
were  read  aloud  before  young  girls,  servants  were 
beaten  by  their  masters  and  mistresses,  whilst  an 
outspoken  coarseness  of  manners  dealt  publicly 
with  the  most  delicate  subjects.  As  a  result, 
however,  of  the  tremendous  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
by  the  time  of  the  early  nineteenth  there  had  re- 
sulted a  corresponding  refinement  of  manners  and 
development  of  Ethics,  and  women  of  the  highest 
reputation  who  had  heard  "  Tom  Jones "  read 
aloud  in  mixed  company  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
that  and  kindred  works  were  banished  from  the 
drawing-rooms,  never  to  reappear;  and  this 
development  of  refinement  coincided  with  the 
development  of  philanthropy. 

The  conception  of  Ethical  right  and  wrong 
having  then  been  created  by  the  Capitalist  system, 
and  the  high  level  of  development  reached  by  this 
latter  having  created  a  corresponding  development 
of  ethical  sentiment,  it  becomes  inevitable  that 
the  ethical  sentiment  thus  created  should,  subject 
to  the  laws  elsewhere  determined,  react  upon 
economic  fact  in  the  direction  of  endeavouring  to 
soften  its  bitterness.  We  have  an  example  of  this 
in  the  development  of  philanthropy  and  the  Anti- 
Slavery  movement  in  England  and  America,  and 
it  becomes  obvious  that  the  more  ardent  and 
visionary  the  character  of  the  philanthropist,  the 
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more  keenly  he  would  be  impressed  by  the  in- 
equalities and  cruelties  of  our  social  system,  and 
by  the  difficulty,  nay,  the  sheer  impossibility,  of 
effecting  any  real  and  genuine  reform  save  by  the 
subversal  of  the  entire  system.     From  this  it 
becomes  inevitable  that  schemes  of  Social  Recon- 
struction having  as  their  aim  the  reorganisation 
of  Society  upon  ethical  principles  and  the  removal 
of  social  inequalities  and  grievances  should  be 
developed.      Plato's     "Republic"    and    More's 
"  Utopia  "  form  early  instances  of  these  visionary 
schemes  of  social  reconstruction,  and  with  the 
development   of   the    Capitalist    system   and   of 
Economics  and  Ethics  generally,  it  becomes  equally 
inevitable  that  such  schemes  should  become  more 
and  more  numerous  and  more  and  more  clearly 
defined  alike  as  Ethical  systems  and  Economic 
theories. 

During  the  early  nineteenth  century  there  was 
published  a  whole  crop  of  more  or  less  crude  and 
fanciful  schemes  of  Social  Regeneration  advocating 
a  vague  communism  and  known  generically  as 
Socialism;  these  by  the  mid -nineteenth  century 
culminated  in  the  publication  by  Marx  of  his  cele- 
brated work,  "  Capital,"  following  which  and  in  the 
main  based  upon  it  have  appeared  a  vast  series  of 
Socialistic  writings  down  to  the  present  day. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  may  define  Socialism  as 
a  reaction  of  Ethics  upon  Economics.  At  the 
back  of  all  Socialistic  theories  and  modes  of 
thought,  however  ill-balanced  and  contradictory. 
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is  the  desire  to  reconstruct  Society  upon  Ethical 
principles.  In  this  lies  the  fundamental  difference 
between  what  we  may  generically  term  Socialism, 
for  under  this  heading  one  is  forced  to  include 
many  and  contradictory  schemes  of  social  salva- 
tion, and  any  other  system  of  Ethics  such  as 
Christianity.  Christianity  does  not  insist  upon 
social  reorganisation,  but  merely  upon  the  practice 
by  the  individual  of  ethical  virtues  redounding  to 
the  general  advantage  of  the  community,  such  as 
kindliness,  chastity,  etc.,  and  all  other  systems  of 
ethics  save  what  for  convenience  we  have  agreed  to 
call  Socialism  are  based  upon  the  same  fundamental 
basis  :  their  whole  appeal  is  to  the  individual. 
And  as  a  political  system  Socialism  differs  as 
markedly  from  any  other  system  of  politics  as  it 
does  from  any  other  scheme  of  Ethics.  All  other 
schemes  of  politics  aim  at  securing  the  rights, 
liberty,  and  well-being  of  the  individual :  Socialism 
considering  the  individual  but  as  an  integer  of 
the  sum-total  sacrifices  the  individual  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  community. 

Socialism,  then,  is  a  reaction  of  Ethics  upon 
Economics  and  differs  in  fundamental  basis  from 
any  other  system  of  Ethics  or  politics  in  the 
world's  history.  It  is  well  to  appreciate  this  last 
factor  clearly.  Socialists  perpetually  point  to  the 
French  Revolution  as  a  triumph  of  the  "  people  " 
over  forces  of  oppression,  quite  failing  to  realise 
that  the  French  Revolution  was  in  reality  a  re- 
volt of  the  bourgeoisie  against  the  political  power 
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of  the  throne  and  noblesse,  and  thus  forms  no  real 
analogy  with  a  proposed  revolt  against  economic 
conditions.  And  in  like  manner  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  Ru<isia,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are 
all  bourgeoise  revolts  against  political  conditions, 
and  thus  in  no  respect  afford  any  analogy  with 
Socialistic  movements. 

Whilst  primarily  a  system  of  Ethics,  Socialism, 
in  the  attempt  to  apply  these  Ethics  to  the  affairs 
of  everyday  life,  becomes  at  once  an  Economic 
doctrine  and  a  Political  creed.  As  an  Economic 
doctrine  its  fundamental  basis  is  Communism. 
Under  Socialism  all  land  is  to  be  held  by  the  State, 
all  labour  is  to  be  organised  by  the  State,  and  alike 
the  creation  of  products  and  their  distribution 
will  be  organised  and  controlled  by  the  State  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community  as  a  whole — "  From 
each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according 
to  his  needs."  There  are  minor  and  hotly  debated 
points  of  difference  between  various  Socialistic 
schemes,  the  manner  of  electing  officials  and  other- 
wise controlling  industry,  etc.,  but  all  are  united 
upon  the  one  broad  principle  of  the  "  Socialisa- 
tion "  of  industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
in  general.  And  in  this  economic  doctrine  is  ex- 
pressed an  endeavour  to  remove  the  waste  of  pro- 
ducts and  social  inequalities  of  our  present  system 
of  Society ;  the  surplus  wealth  at  present  wasted 
in  non-productive  luxuries  for  the  "  idle  "  rich 
will,  we  are  told,  be  evenly  dl  Lributed  among  the 
populace  as  a  whole,  thus  eliminating  on  the  one 
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hand  excessive  wealth,  on  the  other  hand  extreme 
poverty,  and  creating  an  even  general  standard  of 
comfort  which  we  are  assured  will  result  in  mighty 
manifestations  of  Art,  an  immense  development 
of  Science,  the  removal  of  all  social  grievances,  and, 
in  short,  the  arrival  of  the  millennium. 

The  case  for  Socialism  is  thus  stated  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Labour  leader : — 

"  The  attitude  of  multitudes  of  people  towards 
Socialism  is  that  of  the  man  who  could  not  see 
the  wood  for  the  trees.    They  are  so  engrossed  in 
the  contemplation  of  petty  details  that  they  never 
get  even  a  remote  glimpse  of  the  great  unifying 
principle  underlying  Socialism.    Who  is  to  blacken 
the  boots  and  do  the  scavenging  ?    What  about 
the  dangerous  and  disagreeable  occupations  such 
as  mining  and  seafaring  ?    How  are  we  going  to 
secure  that  each  does  his  fair  share  and  no  more 
of  the  work,  and  receives  his  fair  share  and  no 
more  of  the  resultant  wealth  ?    How  is  genius  to 
be  rewarded  under  Socialism,  and  how  is  Art  to  be 
recognised  ?    Since  all  are  to  be  equal,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  man  with  exceptional   ability? 
Is  he  to  be  specially  rewarded  ?   If  not,  what  in- 
centive will .  lere  be  to  his  putting  forth  his  special 
abilities ;  and  if  he  is,  what  becomes  of  the  promised 
equality  ?    These  and  a  hundred  and  one  others 
of  a  like  kind  are  the  objections  with  which  the 
Socialist  advocate  is  continually  being  met.  Unless 
he  can  give  a  detailed  and  circumstantial  explana- 
tion of  how  each  and  every  one  of  these  difficulties 
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is  to  be  overcome,  his  opponent  goes  away  exulting 
in  the  belief  that  he  has  demolished  the  case  for 
Socialism.  With  great  respect  I  venture  to  submit 
that  none  of  these  things  at  all  affect  the  issue  in 
question,  which  is  whether  Socialism  represents 
a  desirable  set  of  principles  which,  if  acted  upon, 
would  materially  lessen  the  burden  of  human 
woe  and  tend  to  the  further  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  human  race.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  such  results  would  follow  the  adoption  of 
Socialism,  then  the  adaptation  of  means  to  realise 
that  end  should  present  but  few,  and  those  easily 
overcome  difficulties.  It  is  only  by  leaving  out 
all  allowance  for  common  sense  that  the  difficulties 
appear  to  be  great  and  insuperable."^ 

Socialists  may  be  broadly  divided  into  the 
educated  and  semi-educated  classes.  The  edu- 
cated Socialist  considers  Socialism  **  a  desirable 
set  of  principles  which,  if  acted  upon,  would 
materially  lessen  the  burden  of  human  woe  and 
tend  to  the  further  development  and  improvement 
of  the  human  race";  the  semi-educated  Socialist, 
generally  sprung  from  the  working-classes,  holds 
to  the  crude  Marxian  doctrine  that  all  wealth  is 
created  by  a  system  of  unfair  exchange,  i.e.  the 
robbery  and  spoliation  of  the  working-classes. 
With  the  views  of  this  class,  however,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  deal  in  detail ;  albeit  the  most  numerous 
and  composing  the  most  active  propagandists  of 


1  From  the  Foreword  to  ♦'From  Serfdom  to  Socialism,"  by 
J.  Keir  Hardie. 
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Socialism,  it  possesses  little  real  influence  with 
either  the  middle  or  working  classes. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  whether  Socialism 
represents  "  a  desirable  set  of  principles  which,  if 
acted  upon,  would  materially  lessen  the  burden 
of  human  woe  and  tend  to  the  further  development 
and  improvement  of  the  human  race."     In  this 
connection,  however,  it  is  well  for  us  to  start  by 
clearly  distinguishing  between  what  is  desirable  and 
what  is  practical.    For  the  last  two  thousand  years 
the  European  peoples  have  been  agreed  that  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  represents  "  a  desirable  set 
of  principles  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  materially 
lessen  the  burden  of  human  woe  and  tend  to  the 
further   development   and   improvement   of   the 
human  race  "  ;  but,  alas  I  this  general  agreement 
as  to  the  desirability  of  the  aforesaid  principles 
being  put  into  practice  has  in  no  single  case  so 
far  led  to  their  actual  application  to  the  affairs 
of  everyday  life.    It  follows,  then,  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  a  system  of  Ethics  to  represent  a 
desirable  set  of  principles,  etc.,  it  must  also  repre- 
sent a  set  of  principles  capable  of  being  applied 
to  the  affairs  of  everyday  life,  if  it  is  to  become 
an  active  motive-power  to  lessen  the  burden  of 
human  woe  and  tend  to  the  "further  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  human  race  " ;  and 
when  we  consider  this  question  of  the  application 
of  the  set  of  Ethical  principles  known  as  Socialism 
to  the  affairs  of  everyday  life,  those  petty  details 
in   the    contemplation   of   which   the   critics   of 
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Socialism  are  so  engrossed  that  they  never  get 
even  a  remote  glimpse  of  the  great  unifying  prin- 
ciple underlying  Socialism  become  of  first-rate 
importance.  Under  Socialism,  Who  is  to  blacken 
the  boots  and  do  the  scavenging  ?  What  about  the 
dangerous  and  disagreeable  occupations  such  as 
mining  and  seafaring  ?  How  are  we  going  to 
secure  that  each  does  his  fair  share  and  no  more 
of  the  work,  and  receives  his  fair  share  and  no 
more  of  the  resultant  wealth  ?  How  is  genius  to 
be  rewarded  under  Socialism,  and  how  is  Art  to 
be  recognised  ?  Since  all  are  to  be  equal,  what  is 
to  become  of  the  man  with  exceptional  ability  ? 
Is  he  to  be  specially  rewarded  ?  If  not,  what 
incentive  will  there  be  to  his  putting  forth  his 
special  abilities ;  and  if  he  is,  what  becomes  of  the 
promised  equality  ?  All  these  questions  our  author 
dismisses  as  trivial  details ;  we  are  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  question  of  whether  Socialism  repre- 
sents "  a  desirable  set  of  principles,"  etc. ;  having 
decided  which  in  the  affirmative,  the  adaptation 
of  means  to  realise  that  end  should  present  but 
few,  and  those  easily  overcome  difficulties.  It  is 
only,  we  are  assured,  by  leaving  out  all  allowance 
for  common  sense  that  the  difiiculties  appear  to 
be  great  and  insuperable.  The  best  commentary 
upon  this  is  the  fact  that  so  far  no  two  Socialist 
writers  can  be  found  in  agreement  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  "  petty  details  "  are  to  be  worked 
out.  Are  we  from  this  to  conclude  that  all  Socialist 
writers,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Keir 
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Hardie,  are  lacking  in  an  allowance  of  common 

sense  ? 

But  let  us  consider  the  question,  Does  Socialbm 
represent  a  desirable  set  of  principles  which,  if 
acted  upon,  would  materially  lessen  the  burden 
of  human  woe  and  tend  to  the  further  develop- 
ment  and   improvement    of   the   human    race? 
First,  since  a  careless  phraseology,  the  hasty  use 
of  dimly  understood  phrases,  is  an  unfortunate 
consequence  of  the  "new"   journalism,  let  us 
begin  by  clearly  defining  what  is  meant  by  these 
high-sounding  expressions,  "  the  burden  of  human 
woe  "  and  "  the  development  and  improvement  of 
the  human  race."    What  i*  human  woe  ?    Woe  or 
suffering  can  originate  from  two  causes,  physical 
and  spiritual.     Physical  pain,  hunger,  cold,  and 
kindred  causes  will  create  suffering,  whilst  in  like 
manner  the  loss  of  a  deariy  loved  son,  daughter, 
husband,  or  wife  will  create  grief.   We  may,  then, 
distinguish   between   suffermg   as  the   result   of 
physical  causes,  and  woe  as  a  result  of  spiritual, 
and  it  becomes  obvious  that  to  imagine  that  any 
conceivable  scheme  of  social  reorganisation  can 
"  lessen  the  burden  of  human  woe  "  indicates  a 
confusion  between  physical  suffermg  and  spiritual 
woe.     Surely  under  Socialism,  unless  all  ties  of 
affection  be  by  some  means  abolished,  the  grief  of 
a  husband  over  the  loss  of  a  deariy  loved  wife,  or 
vice  versa,  will  be  just  as  acute  as  under  our  present 
Capitalist  system  ? 
And  considering  physical   suffering  and   that 
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mental  disquiet  which  is  the  reaction  of  physical 
circumstances,  does  Socialism  represent  a  desirable 
set  of  principles,  etc.,  capable  of  materially  re- 
ducing the  burden  of  such  suffering  and,  at  the 
same  time,  tend  to  the  further  development  and 
improvement  of  the  human  race  ?  There  is  here 
a  hopeless  contradiction  in  terms,  for  the  author 
quite  fails  to  grasp  the  most  essential  factor  in 
human  progress  :  the  struggle  against  an  adverse 
environment.  Remove  the  conditions  which 
necessitate  such  a  struggle  and  you  remove  all 
incentive  to  effort,  you  remove  all  incentive  to 
mental  strain,  you  remove  all  incentive  to  any 
state  of  Society  higher  than  that  of  the  lotus- 
eaters.  You  may  or  you  may  not  reduce  the 
sum-total  of  human  suffering,  but  if  successful 
you  merely  create  a  dead-level  of  stagnation 
which  would  mean  the  death  of  all  that  is  virile  in 
our  civilisation.  It  is  the  desire  for  the  luxuries 
and  superfluities  of  life,  for  the  sensual  delights  of 
fair  women,  for  "  purple  and  fine  linen,"  for  "  The 
World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil,"  and  all  that  is 
attractive  in  life,  which  is  the  most  potent  motive- 
power  in  our  civilisation.  Can  you  destroy  this 
motive-power  or  replace  it  by  an  artificial  senti- 
ment ?  It  is  not  sufficiently  realised  that  it  is  this 
muLive-power,  the  desire  of  the  individual  for 
sensual  gratification,  whether  it  be  of  the  sexual 
appetite  or  of  other  appetites,  which  is  the  root- 
basis  of  all  our  systems  of  Ethics  and  all  our 
Ethical  sentiment.    How,  then,  is  it  conceivable 
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that  any  development  of  Ethical  sentiment  can 
run  counter  to  and  destroy  the  dominant  instincts 
of  Mankind,  instincts,  moreover,  upon  which  is 
based  the  very  ethical  sentiment  which  is  to  pro- 
vide   the    motive-power    for    their    suppressal  ? 
Obviously  any  system  of  Ethics  which  repudiates 
the  dominant  instincts  of  Mankind  will  in  practice, 
even  if  outwardly  acquiesced  in,  remain  a  dead 
letter,  even  as  the  sentimental  rhapsodies  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  despite  the  lip-service  paid 
to  them  by  generations  of  Christians,  have  ve- 
mained  a  dead  letter  to  the  present  day.    And  yet 
Christianity    could    command    far    more    potent 
influence  upon  the  imaginations  of  Mankind  than 
can   Socialism:   Christianity  could   reward  with 
heaven  and  terrify  with  hell,  this  life  was  but  an 
infinitesimal  span  compared  with  the  golden  visions 
of  the  life-everlasting  held  out  to  the  Christian 
who  faithfully  followed  the  behests  of  the  Master. 
And  -'"^  in  an  age  when  men  sincerely  believed  in 
Christn  aty,  when  heaven  was  a  glorious  vision 
and  hell  with  its  fiery  flames  a  tangible  reality, 
neither  hopes  of  the  one  nor  fears  of  the  other 
availed  to  persuade  men  to  practise  Christianity 
as  well  as  preach  it.    Which  merely  emphasises  the 
dictum  elsewhere  expounded  that  general  Ethical 
sentiment  cannot  run  counter  to  general  Economic 
fact.  How  much  chance  then  has  Socialism,  which 
is  a  system  of  Ethics  running  counter  to  general 
Economic  fact,  of  securing  any  but  a  nominal 
triumph  ? 
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And,  again,  surely  every  broad-minded  man  who 
considers  the  question  must  realise  that  human 
suffering  and  human  happiness  are  all  compara- 
tive,   not    definite    and    unvarying   quantities  ? 
Happiness   is   dependent  upon   the  gratification 
of   tastes,  and  tastes  are  formed  by   environ- 
ment :    the    tastes,    for    instance,    of   a   navvy 
differ  widely  from  the  tastes  of  a  member  of 
the  "  idle  "  rich  class,  and  so  long  as  the  navvy 
and  the  "idle"  rich  man  possess  the  power  to 
gratify  their  respective  tastes  the  sum-total  of  the 
sensual   gratification   received   by   each   will    be 
exactly  equal,  subject,  of  course,  to  adventitious 
influences,  such  as  the  death  or  suffering  of  dearly 
loved  friends  and  relatives.    And  if  from  any  cause 
whatsoever  either  the  navvy  or  the  rich  man  be 
unable  to  gratify  tne  tastes  created  by  his  environ- 
ment, the  suffering  experienced  by  each  will  be 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
are    unable   to   gratify   their   respective   tastes. 
Human  happmess,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
as   dependent   upon   three   influences :    spiritual 
causes  or  woe,  such  as  grief ;    physical  suffering 
from  blows,  accident,  or  sickness  ;  and  the  power 
possessed  by  the  individual  to  gratify  the  tastes 
formed  by  his  environment.    Can  it  be  seriously 
asserted  by  any  broad-minded  man  that  any  of 
these  influences  is  likely  to  be  more  rapidly  or  more 
widely  affected  to  the  advantage  of  the  human 
race  by  a  hasty  and  enforced  effort  at  an  artificial 
scheme  of  social  reorganisation  than  by  the  natural 
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evolution  of  the  Capitalist  system?    It  may  be 
said  :  Socialism  will  lessen  the  sum-total  of  human 
grief  by  lessening  the  number  of  deaths  from 
causes  preventable  and  directly  arising  from  the 
Capitalist  system,  such  as  war.     Socialism  will 
lessen  the  sum-total  of  physical  suffenng  from 
wounds,   accidents,   and   sickness   by   abolishmg 
war,  feverish  competition,  and  pestilent  slums; 
Socialism  will  increase  the  sum-total  of  human 
happiness  by  raising  up  the  millions  of  our  popu- 
lace trembling  on  the  verge  of  starvation ;    but 
is  it  not  obvious  that  the  natural  evolution  of  the 
Capitalist  system  must,  in  the  long  run,  achieve 
all  these  results  quite  independently  of  any  system 
of  Socialism  ?    When,  as  is  inevitable  in  natural 
process  of  evolution,  the  industries  of  the  civilised 
world  are  concentrated  under  the  control  of  large 
groups  of  producers  there  will  be  an  end  to  com- 
petition, there  will  be  an  end  to  war,  there  will  be 
an  end  to  slums :   just  as  the  development  of  an 
"idle"  rich  class  resulted  in  the  development 
of  ethical   sentiment,  so  inevitably  the  ethical 
sentiment  thus  developed  will  develop  further  with 
the  further  development  of  the  Capitalist  system, 
and  the  ethical  sentiment  thus  evolved,  together 
with  consciousness  natural  to  an  enlightened  com- 
munity that  slums  as  centres  of  disease  are  a  danger 
to  the  whole  populace,  will  co-operate  to  insist 
upon   their   abolition.     In   similar   manner   the 
general  ethical  sentiment  of  the  dominant  caste 
will  insist  upon  a  certain  general  standard  of  com- 
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fort  for  the  populace  as  a  whole,  the  provision  of 
educational  facilities  for  the  children,  of  adequate 
food  and  lodging  for  adults,  and  of  pensions,  etc., 
for  the  aged.    The  germs  of  these  reactions  of  the 
ethical   sentiment  of  the  dominant  caste  upon 
Economic  fact  are  to  be  seen  in  the  recent  legisla- 
tion by  our  own  Parliament  and  the  Parliaments 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    Marx,  whilst  he 
foresaw  the  concentration  of  industry  into  the 
hands  of  great  Capitalists,  which  is  the  logical  and 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  Capitalist  system,  never 
seems  to  have  realised  that  this  natural  and  in- 
evitable movement  in  Economics  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  equally  natural  and  inevitable  move- 
ment in  Ethics.  He  pictured,  in  Mallock's  phrases, 
"  a  handful  of  idle  and  preposterous  millionaires 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  mass  of  miserable  raga- 
muffins who  provided  all  the  millions  on  the  other, 
having  for  themselves  only  enough  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  enable  them  to  move  their  muscles  and  pro- 
tect their  nakedness  from  the  frost.    Then,  said 
Marx,  when  this  contrast  has  completed  itself  the 
situation  will  be  no  longer  tolerable.    '  Then  the 
knell  of  the  capitalistic  system  will  have  soimded. 
The  producers  will  assert  themselves  under  pres- 
sure of  an  irresistible  impulse  ;  they  will  repossess 
themselves  of  the  implements  of  production  of 
which  they  have  been  so  long  deprived.'     'The 
expropriators  will  in  their  turn  be  expropriated,' 
and     the     labourers     thenceforth     owning    the 
implements    of    production    collectively,   all   the 
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wealth  ol  the  world  wUl  lor  ever  afterwards  be 

theirs."  ^       t.     •  - 

That  in  reality,  the  Capitalistic  system  having 
reached  such  a  phase  of  evolution,  there  could  be 
any  successful  revolt  by  Labour  as  a  whole  agamst 
the  dominant  caste  of  Capitalists  may  be  dismissed 
as  preposterous :  there  is  no  instance  in  all  history 
of  a  successful  revolt  of  slaves  against  their  mas- 
ters or  against  economic  conditions ;    and  when 
we  consider  the  highly  complex  organisation  of 
such  a  Society  as  that  depicted  above,  the  fact 
that  the  servile  caste  must  necessarily  lack  arms, 
ammunition,  discipline,  and   rations,   whilst  for 
a  certainty  numerous  traitors  would  convey  in- 
telligence of  their  plans  and  movements  to  the 
dominant  caste,  it  becomes  obvious  that  only  by 
conceiving  an  altogether  incredible  degree  of  inepti- 
tude to  paralyse  this  latter  can  we  imagme  any 
attempted  revolt  to  be  successful. 

That,  then,  a  state  of  Socialism  could,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  achieved  by  physical  force  must 
be  dismissed  as  a  crude  idea,  and  it  is  equally 
absurd  to  imagine  that  the  propagation  of  Social- 
istic theories  and  sentiments  among  the  working- 
classes  can,  under  any  circumstances,  produce 
more  tangible  results.  For  mere  theories  are 
useless  unless  followed  by  an  attempt  to  realise 
them  in  practice,  and  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  force, 

»  Save,  perhaps,  the  case  of  Hayti,  which,  however,  was  aflfectod 
by  rcombinatTon  of  climatic  and  advenUUous  causes  scarcely 
likely  to  be  repeated. 
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whether  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  form  of 
"  strikes  "  or  "  SyndicaJism,"  that  the  working- 
classes,  if  converted  generally  to  Socialistic  theories, 
can  endeavour  to  realise  them  in  practice,  and  all 
such  efforts  at  physical  force  are  obviously  fore- 
doomed to  failure.     By  the  time  the  Capitalist 
system  has  reached  its  natural  climax,  however, 
there  will,  as  we  have  seen,  have  been  evolved  an 
analogous  development  in  the  Ethical  sentiment 
of  the  dominant  caste,  a  development  which  must 
render  the  intellectual  triumph  of  theories  akin  to 
Socialism  as  inevitable  a  movement  in  Ethics  as  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  period  of  Roman 
decadence,  and  it  will  be  an  intellectual  triumph 
as  barren  of  practical  influence  for  good  as  the 
similar  intellectual  triumph  of  Christianity.   Euro- 
pean civilisation  being  entered  into  its  period  of 
decadence.  Socialism  will  be  considered  by  the 
dominant  caste  "  a  desirable  set  of  principles,"  etc. ; 
but  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  apply- 
ing these  desirable  principles  will  be  found  to  be 
as  insuperable  as  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
applying  the  desirable  principles  of  the  "  Sermon 
on  the  Mount."    Whilst  agreeing  to  the  desirability 
of  the  principles  of  Socialism,  the  dominant  caste 
will  naturally  be  reluctant  to  abandon  its  control 
of  industry,  and  admirable  reasons  will  be  found 
which  would  make  its  withdrawal  from  supreme 
control  a  terrible  disaster  to  the  human  race.    The 
working-people,   it   would   be  argued,   were   un- 
fitted to   suddenly   assume  great   responsibility, 
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etc..  and  since  it  was  they,  the  Capitalists,  who 
had  in  the  first  place  organised  Society  and  were 
at  present  responsible  for  its  guidance,  it  was  only 
lair  that  they  should  have  a  disproportionate 
share  oi  the  wealth  created,  mainly,  thanks  to  the 
exertions  ot  themselves  and  their  forbears.    Thus 
the  Capitalistic  caste,  whilst  in  theory  and  smcerely 
enough  considering  itself  as  holding  a  stewardship 
for  mankind  in  general,  would  in  practice  chng  to 
its  power.    There  is  no  instance  in  all  history  of 
a  ruling  caste  voluntarily  relinquishing  its  power, 
and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  en- 
lightened  Capitalist  of  this  phase  of  evolu.ion, 
whilst  ready  to  give  the  same  theoretical  assen. 
to  the  principles  of  Socialism  which  the  sincere 
Christian  gives  to  the  principles  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  would  be  quite  convinced  that  to  sud- 
denly dismiss  his  servants,  cease  his  purchase  of 
luxuries,  and  divide  his  wealth  among  the  populace 
would  merely  create  a  general  disorganisation  of 
Society,  and  create  a  degree  of  general  suffermg 
which  would  merely  intensify  the  worst  evils  of 
the  Capitalistic  system.    What,  it  would  be  en- 
quired, would  become  of  the  great  mass  of  people 
directly  dependent  upon  the  purchasing-power  of 
the  dominant  class  ?    What  would  the  grant  of 
power  to  the  "  people  "  mean  in  practice  but  the 
grant   of   power   to   unscrupulous   demagogues? 
Above  all,  the  hopeless  impracticability  of  making 
any  such  sudden  and  sweeping  reorganisation  of 
industry    as    that   contemplated   by   the    crude 
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Socialist  of  the  Marxian  type  would  be  too  ap- 
parent for  any  such  scheme  to  be  seriously  enter- 
tained by  the  most  feather-headed  visionary  once 
confronted  with  the  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way.    In  what  manner,  then,  would  the  develop- 
ment of  Ethical  sentiment  by  the  dominant  class 
be  most  likely  to  react  upon  Economic  fact  ? 
Obviously  in  the  direction  of  softening  the  most 
apparent  evils  of  the  Capitalistic  system.    Slums 
would  be  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth; 
"  unemployment,"  intemperance,  improvidence  be 
met  by  special  legislation,  which,  whilst  it  would 
redound  to  the  physical  benefit  of  the  working- 
class,  would  yet  crush  ail  individuality  and  strangle 
all   freedom;   legislation  along  the  lines  of  the 
present  Insurance  Act  would  be  developed  until 
a  cast-iron  social  system,  synchronising  with  the 
elimination  of  competition  and  decay  of  individual 
enterprise,  would  culminate  in  general  physical 
well-being  and  general   spiritual  stagnation,  the 
apotheosis  of  a  decadent  civilisation.    When  there 
are   no   more   wrongs   to   be    righted,   no    more 
battles  to  be  fought  against  violence  and  selfish- 
ness, no  more  crusades  to  be  preached  in  favour 
of  the  weak  and  helpless  :    what  will  remain  for 
Man  but  to  curse  God  and  die  ?    The  mind  shrinks 
from  the  vista  of  imutterable  dullness  opened  out 
by  so  awful  a  prospect ;    one  feels  that  in  sheer 
refuge  from  an  infernal  monotony  a  reaction  of 
primitive  animal  instincts  will  plunge  Man  once 
more  into  the  strangest  and  most  unnatural  forms 
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of  vice,  and  that  finally  with  the  ruling  caste  thui 
weakened  in  physical  vigour  and  moral,  with  a 
civilisation  in  general  devoid  of  vigour  and  energy, 
with  weapons  of  war  and  implements  of  produc- 
tion reduced  to  stereotyped,  half-understood  de- 
generated reproductions  of  the  more  early  forms, 
it  will  be  inevitable  that  the  barbarian  peoples  as 
yet  untouched  by  civilising  influences  shall  tear 
down  the  whole  decadent  fabric  in  a  cataclysm 
of  invasion,  which  will  set  civilisation  in  the 
melting-pot  anew. 
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mm  TEt  have  hitherto  considered  Socialism  as 
^^  an  abstract  doctrine  and  as  a  reaction  of 
the  Ethical  sentiment  of  the  dominant 
caste :  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  this  creed  as 
a  political  doctrine,  and  trace  its  app  ation  to 
present-day  politics  and  bearing  upon  future 
social  tendencies.  We  have  seen  that  all  Ethical 
sentiment  is  a  reaction  from  the  Economic  circum- 
stances of  the  dominant  caste,  and  that  Ethics 
become  more  and  more  complex  proportionately 
to  the  more  and  more  complex  development  of  the 
Economic  system  upon  which  they  are  dependent ; 
we  have  only  to  consider  the  personalities  of  the 
actual  originators  of  Socialistic  theories  to  have 
the  truth  of  this  essential  fact  made  strikingly 
manifest,  for  it  is  a  remarkable  and  very  significant 
occurrence  that  in  no  instance  have  any  of  these 
schemes  of  Social  Regeneration  been  originated  by 
members  of  the  class  which  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  least  in  sympathy  with  the  Capital- 
istic system.  Robert  Owen,  Saint -Simon,  Marx, 
and  Prince  Kropotkin  come  either  from  the  ranks 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  or  the  "  idle  "  rich,  whilst  it  is 
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from  the  ranks  of  the  middle  and  lower  middle 
classes  that  the  most  eloquent  of  modem  Socialiste, 
such  men  as  Hyndman,  Blatchford,  or  Bernard 
Shaw,  are  sprung.  In  its  fundamental  basis,  there- 
fore, Socialism  is  essentially  a  bourgeoise  movement, 
reflecting,  albeit  unconsciously,  the  ideals  of  the 
dominant  caste  of  bourgeoisie,  and  a  very  little  re- 
flection sufiices  to  make  it  clear  to  a  broad-minded 
man  that  such  a  reflection  of  the  ideals  of  the 
dominant  caste  among  the  populace,  as  a  whole, 
is  inevitable.    For  men  are  in  general  unreflective, 
and  their  ideals  are  guided  by  their  material  in- 
terests :   their  natural  instinct  is  to  further  these 
by  all  means  in  their   power,  thus   it   becomes 
inevitable  that  they  should  strive  to  curry  favour 
with  the  dominant  caste  by  vehemently  protesting 
those  sentiments  which  are  in  favour  among  their 
superiors.    Again,  the  community  in  general  being 
composed    of    unreflecting    individuals    passively 
accepts  the  sentiments  so  loudly  inculcated  by  the 
individuals  who  stand  to  gain  by  the  inculcation 
of  such  sentiments  generally.     From  these  dual 
causes,  the  natural  instinct  of  man  to  profess  those 
sentiments    Ukely   to   redound   to    his    material 
advantage  and  the  generally  unreflective  character 
of  the  community,  it  follows  in  logical  sequence 
that  the  general  sentiment  of  a  community  will 
inevitably  be  moulded  by  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  dominant  caste.    And  when  we  turn  to  the 
facts  of  history  and  of  everyday  life  the  justice 
of  these  views  can  be  readily  demonstrated.    In 
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the  Tudor  period,  when  the  English  monarchy  was 
all-powerful,    there    was    a    great    profession    of 
"loyalty"  by  the  English  people,  which  sentiment 
even  yet  lingers  in  the  somewhat  repugnant  ex- 
hibitions of  toadyism  and  snobbery  with  which 
our  Press-writers  see  fit  to  disgust  the  moderately 
intelligent  man  on  all  occasions  when  Royalty, 
either  in  England  or  abroad,  brings  itself  before 
the  popular  eye.    In  other  European  countries  in 
like  manner  Royalty  being  the  dominant  caste,  a 
loud-voiced  "  loyalty "  became  a  general  senti- 
ment among  the  classes  which  stood  to  gain  most 
by  such  a  profession,  and  a  sentiment  so  generally 
and  passively  accepted  by  the  community  as  a 
whole  that  the  traditional  respect  for  monarchy 
survived  the  advent  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  power 
and   even   the   repudiation   of  the   principle  of 
monarchy :   the  snobbery  of  the  American  Press 
is  even  more  offensive  than  that  of  our  own.    In 
like  manner  to  the  diffusion  of  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty  and  ideals  of  a  monarchical  state  of  Society, 
the   Jvent  to  power  successively  of  Aristocracy  and 
bo  fgeoisie  had  the  effect  of  successively  diffusing 
r  .istocratic  and  bourgeoise  sentiment  among  our 
populace  as  a  whole :    the  fact  that  the  English 
are  even  yet  a  nation  of  snobs  is  an  inevitable 
sequence  to  the  prolonged  domination  of  aristo- 
cratic ideals,  and  to  the  growth  of  an  artisan  class 
under    influence    of    bourgeoise    ideals    must    be 
attributed    the    devolution  of    bourgeoise   senti- 
ment to   the   working-classes,  the   evolution  of 
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modem  democracy,  and  of  the   Labour  move- 

To  appreciate  the  true  position  of  Labour  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  and  the  true  significance 
of  the  Labour  movement,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary 
for  us  to  form  a  just  appreciation  of  the  factor  of 
the  exchange-value  of  the  commodity  of  labour- 
power  in  this  country  and  in  the  more  highly 
developed  states  of  Europe  and  America  generally, 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  Ethical  sentiment  in  re- 
lation to  the  commodity  of  labour-power  developed 
by  the  dominant  caste  in  the  community,  and  the 
reaction  of  such  Ethical  sentiment  upon  the  ideals 
of  Labour  as  an  individual  class.    We  have  else- 
where defined  the  influences  which  determine  the 
exchange-value    of    the    commodity    of    labour- 
power  as  well  as  the  exchange-values  of  com- 
modities in  general :    viz.  the  rate  of  production 
by  the  most  efficient  producers  of  any  particular 
commodity  balanced  against  the  rates  of  produc- 
tion by  the  most  efficient  producers  of  commodities 
in  general ;    and  in  applying  these  principles  to 
the  commodity  of  labour-power  we  may  sum- 
marise them  in  a  terse  phrase :   viz.  the   ratio 
between  the  intelligence  and  organising  power  of 
a  community,   its  population,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  its  environment.    When  a  small  but 
intelligent  community  possessed  of  a  high  degree 
of  organising  power  inhabits  a  wealthy  environ- 
ment, it  becomes  obvious  that  in  the  endeavour 
of  this  community  to  exploit  its  environment,  the 
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exchange-value  of  the  commodity  of  labour- 
power  will  become  very  high,  so  high  that  there 
will  ensue  the  importation  of  labour-power,  and  a 
system  of  more  or  less  veiled  chattel-slavery. 
And  this  extraordinarily  high  exchange-value  of 
the  commodity  of  labour-power  will  react  upon 
the  Ethical  sentiment  of  the  dominant  caste,  not 
in  the  direction  of  lightening  the  lot  of  the  unit 
of  this  commodity,  but  on  the  direct  contrary  in 
the  direction  of  creating  a  general  desire  to  extract 
the  last  ounce  of  effort  from  this  unit  commen- 
surately  with  its  maintenance  in  due  efficiency. 
When,  for  instance,  a  Capitalist  has  paid,  say,  two 
hundred  pounds  as  the  purchase-price  of  a  slave,  it 
will  naturally  be  his  desire  to  recover  the  purchase- 
price  of  the  slave  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  he  will 
thus  reduce  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  slave  as 
far  as  is  commensurate  with  his  maintenance  in  a 
state  of  physical  efficiency,  and  similarly  exact 
the  uttermost  volume  of  labour-power  commen- 
surate with  the  same  standard  of  efficiency. 
Olmsted,  in  his  works  "The  Seaboard  Slave 
States  "  and  "  A  Journey  in  the  Back  Country," 
speaks  of  slaves  being  worked  on  occasion  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  and  as  a  matter  of  general  occurrence 
for  fourteen  to  fifteen  hours  daily ;  he  tells  us, 
moreover,  that  he  paid  in  wages  to  Irish  labourers 
twenty-one  times  the  maintenance  cost  of  a 
Louisiana  slave  cotton-hand.  This  latter  is  not  in 
reality  a  fair  comparison,  for,  by  reason  of  causes 
to  be  later  touched  on,  the  value  of  labour-power 
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in  the  North,  whUst  not  so  high  as  to  render 
chattel-slavery  of  economic  profit,  was  yet  ex- 
ceptionally high.    Had  the  maintenance  fund  of 
the  Louisiana  slave  cotton-hand,  for  instance,  been 
compared  with  that  of  the  English  agricultural 
labourer  of  the  same  date  there  would,  it  is  to  be 
feared,   have   been   found   very  little  difference 
between  the  two,  and  that  difference  rather  m 
favour  of  the  slave  than  of  the  "free      man. 
Nevertheless,  it  svfficiently  indicates  that  where 
the  exchange-value  of  labour-power  is  high,  there 
must  necessarily  ensue  a  system  of  "  driving     to 
extract  the  uttermost   effort   from  the  labour- 
power  avcUable  in  the  endeavour,  first,  to  recover 
the  cost  of  the  importation  of  labour-power,  and, 
secondly,  to  make  the  maximum  profit  upon  the 
transaction    of    importing    labour-power.      This 
again  will  be  reflected  in  the  ethical  sentiment  of 
the  dominant  caste.  The  labour-power  of  men  and 
women  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  commodity 
in  analogous  fashion  to  the  labour-power  of  horses 
and  mules,  and  whilst  general  sentiment  would 
reprobate  wanton  purposeless  cruelty  to  men  or 
women  as  to  horses  or  mules,  yet  the  idea  of 
Labour  as  an  individual  class  possessed  of  indi- 
vidual rights  and  aspirations  would  not  yet  have 
dawned.     As,  however,  from  the  continual  im- 
portation of  labour-power  and  natural  increase  m 
population  the   exchange-value  of   labom -power 
becomes  less  and  less,  whilst  with  the  evolution  of 
a  wealthy  caste  there  proceeds  a  development  of 
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Ethical  sentiment  and  of  intelligence  and  education 
generally,  it  will  naturally  result  that  this  develop- 
ment of  sentiment  will  combine  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Economics  to  react  upon  the  position  of 
Labour.  The  importation  of  labour-power  being 
no  longer  of  economic  profit,  such  importation 
will  naturally  cease,  meaning  the  abolition  of 
chattel-slavery  as  an  industrial  system,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  it  will,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  no  longer  profitable  to  hold  the  units  of  labour- 
power  in  an  involuntary  thraldom.  To  put  an 
extreme  instance  and  compress  into  a  few  years  a 
social  movement  which  developed  slowly  during 
the  course  of  centuries,  let  us  imagine  a  slave- 
owner to  have  purchased  one  hundred  slaves  at  a 
price  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  and  that  these 
slaves  cost  him  twenty  pounds  per  head,  per 
annum,  for  maintenance :  now  if  the  value  of  the 
labour-power  of  these  slaves  represents  fifty 
pounds  per  head  per  annum,  obviously  in  five 
years  the  slaves  will  have  paid  back  their  purchase- 
price  and  maintenance  -  fund,  with  a  profit  of 
twenty-five  per  cent ;  whilst,  moreover,  assuming 
the  term  of  useful  labour  for  each  purchased  slave 
to  be  twenty  years,  in  the  next  fifteen  years  each 
slave  will  have  earned  his  purchase-price  four  and 
a  half  times,  after  having  repaid  his  original  cost 
price  (with  a  handsome  profit)  and,  deducting  the 
maintenance-fund,  a  total  profit  to  the  employer 
of  slave-industry  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
per  cent  above  the  purchase-price  of  the  slave. 
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Obviously,    under    such    circumstances,    chattel- 
slavery  would  be.  from  the  economic  standpomt 
an  extremely  profitable  institution.     But  k^  ^s 
imagine   from   a   variety    of    circumstances   the 
amount    of    slave    labour-power    to    immensely 
iZel  beyond  the  demand  by  the  Capitalist  for 
uch  labour,  obviously  the  P^-^^'P"- J,^^^^^^^^ 
the  Capitalist  is  prepared  to  pay    <"^  ^is  labour 
power  will  decrease  proportionately  to  the  dis 
^oportionate  increase  in  the  l^bour-power  avail- 
able, thus  it  becomes  inevitable  that  with    he 
increase  of  population  in  greater  ratio  than  the 
demand  for  labour-power,  the  Py^^^J-^P^  ° 
the  slave  will  fall  to  zero  ;  it  will  thus  be  no  longer 
profitable  to  import  slaves;    it  will  th"^-/; 
ionger  possible  to  sell  slaves,  and  the  children  of 
laves  dready  in  servitude  will  become     free 
men  and  women,  simply  because  their  parents 
owners,  having  no  profitable  use  for  their  labo^. 
will  turn  them  adrift  to  provide  themselves  with 
maintenance  as  best  they  may.    Thus  there  wil 
be  created  a  "free"  labouring  class  which  seeks 
a  maintenance-fund  in  return  for  the     volun Ury 
hiring  out  of  its  labour.    Economic  fact  will  thus 
combine  with  Ethical  sentiment  to  replace  chattel- 
slavery  by  "  free  "  labour,  and  there  will  thus  be 
formed  a  separate  labouring-class. 

A  little  reflection,  however,  must  suffice  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
a  system  of  chattel-slavery  can  subsist  and  attain 
high  development  are  necessarily   limited,   and 
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that  such  a  system  of  industry  must  be  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.   In  the  case  of  an  average 
community,  in  which  the  organising  power  of  the 
dominant  caste  progresses  in  the  normal  proportion 
to  the  movement  of  its  population  and  the  circum- 
stances of  its  environment,  the  supply  of  labour- 
power  will  tend  to  overflow  or  maintain  an  equi- 
librium with  the  demand  for  such  labour-power  in 
industrial  and  agricultural  enterprises,  whilst  the 
slowly  increasing  momentum  of  Industrial  Effi- 
ciency, with  its  tendency  to  concentrate  the  control 
of  industry  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  together 
with    the    natural    increase    of   population,    will 
inevitably  tend  to  increase  the  supply  of  labour- 
power  disproportionately  to  the  increased  rate  of 
production ;   in  other  words,  the  exchange-value 
of  labour-power  by  an  inevitable  movement  in 
Economics  must  become  ever  less  and  less.  Taking 
the  case  of  England  and  Modem  Europe  generally, 
chattel-slavery    has    had    no    existence    in    this 
continent  simply  because  the  intelligence  of  the 
organising  class  in  the  community  has  developed 
less  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  labour- 
power  available  than  was  the  case  in  the  Ancient 
communities  of  Athens  or  Sparta.    Who  would 
pay  two  hundred  pounds,  the  average  price  of  an 
able-bodied    slave,    when    he    could    engage    an 
equally  efficient  labourer  for  the  same  weekly 
wage  which  would  have  formed  the  maintenance- 
fund  of  a  slave  ?    And  who  would  hold  an  un- 
willing labourer  in  involuntary  subjection  when 
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there  were  .  dozen  othe«  willing  to  Uke  h» 
ptace  tor  the  Mme  maintenance-hmd  t  InCb™» 
Ld  India  ch.ttel-sl»very  h«  no  n«.re  exBtenoe 
„  an  industrial  sy.Um  than  in  Europe,  and  tor 
nrecisely  the  same  reasons.  v.— „th 

'  Down  to  the  Utter  hall  ol   the    eigMe^th 
eentury  wages  in  England  and  "E-^-lf/^^^ 

represented  a  bare  »>»«»«»«■*  indm^" 
as  a  class ;  there  were  exceptions  u.  »dustr.M 
^Z.  ie«LM  particuUr  sum.  -v«*hel^s  th^ 
standard  ol  comlort  tor  Labour  g^^^Uy  7" 
certainly  no  whit  superior  to  the  standard  of 
"c:X'enjoyed  by  the  slaves  »»  tt.  pUnU^- 
of  Virginia  and  LouisUna,  so  F»P>"<»"y  ^^^ 
by  Olmsted.     The  great  mass  of  the  poputa« 
Juld  neither  read  nor  write,  <i«*  >"  ^^^ 
insanitary  cottages,  and  were  I»«««f  'f  ^ 
food,  clothing.  «.d   funnture  but  of  the  b«e 
necessities  of  life.    It  is.  moreover,  only  >«««»^ 
to  recall  the  public  whipping  "'.T^'f^':^: 
vagranU  and  beggars  to  have  it  borne  upon  us 
Z  even  the  lash  was  not  laeldng  as  an  mcentn^e 
to  toil,  for  both  sexes  alike.    We  ™y  "I™.  «^ 
in  this  connection  the  awful  floggings  admin-stered 

I  soldiers  and  sailors.  P"»-lf;'"»%''^^^  Z 
occasions  ran  into  (hou.and,  of  lashes  with  the 
catK.'.nine  tails,  which,  of  course,  ■»»»'  "'"1 
times  the  nominal  punishment ,  the  e»»d*""^  '^ 
our  jails  as  described  by  John  Howard,  and  the 
Xost  absolute  power  possessed  by  sqmre  «.d 
Undlord :  facts  which  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
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the  worst  charges  made  by  Olmsted  against  the 
Southern  slave-holders,  and  which  he  makes  the 
basis  of  a  special  attack  upon  the  slave-system, 
can  be  easily  paralleled  by  instances  culled  from 
the  history  of  "  free  "  English  Labour. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
however,  there  ensued  in  England  the  Economic 
revolution,   alike    in    industry  and    agriculture, 
ahready  alluded  to  ;  and  this  Economic  revolution 
was  not  itself  a  cause,  but  a  result  in  which  was 
expressed  the  sum-total  of  a  variety  of  causes. 
Chief   of  these   was   the   great   though   gradual 
Economic  expansion  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.    England,  welded  into  an  homo- 
geneous nation  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and 
supremacy  of   the   Tudors,   had   commenced    in 
earnest  the  development  of   her    great    natural 
resources,     and     participating    in     the     general 
Economic  movement  of  the  Renaissance,  reached 
out    during    the    seventeenth    and     eighteenth 
centuries  to  great  foreign  markets  in  East  and 
West   Indies,   America,   and   Cathay.     So   there 
ensued  an  all-round  development  in  general  know- 
ledge and  Industrial  Efficiency  which  culminated 
in    the    invention   of    labour-saving    machinery. 
And  this  invention  of  labour-saving  machinery 
again  continually  reacted  in  the  form  of  generally 
quickening  the  momentum  of  Industrial  Efficiency. 
Nevertheless,  it  were  well  for  us  to  realise  that 
labour-saving  machinery  is  not  itself  a  cause  but 
an  effect  of  the  economic  expansion  of  Britain 
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during  the  eighteenth  century.    There  is  a  great 
deal  ol  misconception  upon  this  point,  and  our 
present  economic  system  is  popularly  supposed  to 
have  been  originated  by  labour-saving  r^^^'^^^' 
But   in  reality  the  true  though  less  generally 
recognised  influence  of  labour-saving  ^'^^^^''^^'y 
was  to  prevent  the  development  of  a  system  of 
chattel-slavery.     The  invention  of  labour-saving 
machinery    could    have    produced    no    practical 
effect,  such  inventions  i^ould  in  fact  have  re- 
mained  mere  scientific  toys  had  there  been  no 
general  desire  for  labour-power,  and  this  general 
desire  for  labour-power  was  itself  the  product  of 
our  naval  and  military  triumphs,  of  the  economic 
movement  which  produced  such  triumphs,  and  of 
the  opening  up  of  wealthy  markets  to  our  com- 
merJ  h! d  there  been  no  invention  of  labour- 
^ving    machinery,    what,    under    such    circum- 
stand  would  have  been  the  -vitable  seque^^^^ 
of    such    an    economic    movement?      Obviously 
labour-power   would  have   become   of   excessive 
value.  Tnd  equally  inevitably  there  would  have 
followed  the  importai  on  of  labour-power     Had 
there  been  invented  no  machines  capable  of  doing 
the  work  of  ten  men  for  the  cost  of  one,  there 
would   have   developed   in   Britam,    during   the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  economic 
situation  analogous  to  that  which  ^"ow^d    ^^ 
Black  Death;  and  iust  as  this  economic  situation 
resulted  in  a  recrudescence  of  compulsory  labour, 
so  inevitably  there  would  have  developed  a  more 
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or  less  veiled  system  of  chattel-slavery,  labour 
would  have  been  imported  under  a  system  of 
"contract,"  whilst  doubtless  a  development  of  the 
**  apprenticeship  "  system  would  have  resulted  in 
a  widespread  selling  of  children  into  slavery.  Surely 
no  one  who  knows  anything  about  eighteenth - 
century  England  will  imagine  that  the  Ethical 
sentiment  of  the  community  which  fought  with 
Spain   for  the    "  Assiento "    contract,   and   sen' 
English   men  and   women   by  the   thousand  a 
slaves  to  the  plantations  of  America  and  the  Wef 
Indies,  would  have  reprobated  chattel-slavery  at 
home  if  of  Economic  advantage  ?     Had  there 
been  no  invention  of  labour-saving  machinery, 
we  should  still  have  had  the  modem  factory  system, 
but  it  would  have  been  a  system  of  slave-factories 
analogous  to  those  of  Ancient  Babylon. 

Despite  the  invention  of  labour-saving  machinery, 
however,  the  value  of  labour-power  in  England 
steadily  increased  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  and  up  to  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Great  Britain  formed,  as  though 
in  lessening  degree  she  still  forms,  the  hub  of 
the  world's  commerce,  whilst  great  and  in- 
creasingly valuable  markets  lay  open  to  her  wares  : 
that  under  such  conditions  there  resulted  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  maintenance-fund  paid  to 
and  general  standard  of  comfort  enjoyed  by  the 
British  artisan  and  labouring  classes  is  a  fact 
which  need  cause  no  surprise ;  whilst  the  value  of 
labour-power  in  Britain  was  not  and  is  not  suffi- 
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cicntly  great  to  render  it  of  econ  ^^f^proat  to 
import  units  ol  labour-power  and  hold  them  m 
involuntary  subjection,  yet  the  increased  demand 
for  labour-power  to  be  used  in  the  production 
.f  commodities,  and  the  increased  ratio  of    he 
r  reduction   of   commodities    in    general    to   the 
"au.    on   .f  the  commodity  of  labour-power. 
;,ecs",8,iiv     esulted   in   an   increased    exchange- 
alur  <  t  lb     ^mmodity  of  labour-power  as  com- 
n  -«d  viij    .he  general  balance  of  commodities. 
v'lth  tiras  an  all-round  increase  in  the  general 
,.,udr.d  a  comfort  enjoyed  by  Labour      A^d 
.nsox     ch   as  but   for  the   invention   of  labour- 
.inc  .  achinery  there  must  have  developed  a 
system  of  chattel-sUvery.  in  which  ^ase  the  share 
of  the  profits  of  industry  received  by  Labour 
would  have  been  a  bare  subsistence-level.  we  may 
say   that    this    increased    standard    of    comfort 
enjoyed  by  Labour  is  in  a  measure  the  result  of 
labour-saving  machinery.  v.«-,« 

We  may  say.  then,  that  labour-savmg  machinery 
expresses    a    demand    for    labour-power.    which 
deLnd  is  created  by  an  economic  expansion 
beyond  the  natural  labour-power  of  the  com- 
munity:    by     he   very   circumstances,   in   fact. 
wWchf  but  for  the  invention  of   labour-saving 
machmery.  would  render  a  system  of  chaUe^V 
slavery  inevitable.    A  little  reflection,  therefore, 
must  suffice  to  make  it  clear  that  just  as  a  system 
of  chattel-slavery  is  the  product  of  particular 
circumstances  and  a  temporary  phenomenon,  so 
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in  like  manner  a  civilisation  dependent  upon 
labour-saving  machinery  must,  as  concerns  labour- 
saving  machinery  and  its  indirect  effects,  be  the 
product  of  particular  circumstances  and  a  tem- 
porary phenomenon.  We  have  seen  that  a  system 
of  chattel-slavery  is  created  when  a  small  but 
intelUgent  community  inhabits  a  wealthy  en- 
vironment or  an  environment  which,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  forms  a  general  centre  of  com- 
merce; and  we  have  seen  also  that  this  system 
of  chattel-slavery  can  be  maintained  only  so  long 
as  the  general  labour-power  of  the  community 
remains  disproportionate  to  the  reaction  of  the 
organising  power  of  the  dominant  caste  upon  the 
circumstances  of  its  environment.  To  make  this 
point  clear,  let  us  assume  a  country  to  be  thinly 
populated  but  rich  in  copper-mines.  There  will 
inevitably  be  a  period  during  which  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  will  be  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  copper :  there  will  follow  a  period  during  which, 
thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  the  value 
of  copper  will  be  appreciated,  the  mines  will  be 
developed,  and  copper-ore  be  extracted  for  com- 
merce with  the  surrounding  peoples.  Now  the 
exchange-value  of  labour-power  in  the  community 
under  consideration  will  obviously  be  determined 
by  the  natural  supply  of  labour-power  available, 
the  richness  of  the  copper-bearing  district,  and  the 
level  of  intelligence  of  the  organising  class.  This 
having  developed  sufficiently  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  copper  and  the  supply  of  labour-power 
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avaUablc  being  disproportionate  to  the  rate  of 
production  of  copper-ore.  there  will  «ollo^  ^^^^^ 
the  importation  of  labour  and  a  system  of  chattel- 
slavery,  or  else  the  invention  of  labour-saving 
machinery  to  enhance  the  productive  power  of  the 
supply  of  labour-power  naturally  available.    Now 
in  this  analogy  is  expressed  the  actual  circumstance 
of  eighteenth-  and   nineteenth  -  century  Britain, 
of  the  Graeco-Roman  civilisation  of    the  Later 
Formative  Period,  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  our  colonies.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the 
history  of  all  civilisation  falls  into  three  epochs  : 
a  Formative  Period,  in  which  Man  is  actively  at 
war  with  his   environment;    a  brief  Period  of 
Maturity  when,  having  made   the   full   progress 
compatible  with  his  surroundings,  his  civilisation 
is  at  the  height  of  its  vigour;    and  a  Period  of 
Decadence  when,  having  struck  a  balance  with  his 
environment,  Man  ceases  to  progress  and  stagnates 
into  decay.    Now  obviously  the  development  of 
chattel-slavery  on  a  large  scale  as  an  industrial 
system  or  the  invention  of  labour-saving  machinery 
can  only  occur  during  the  Later  Formative  Period 
of  civilisation  :  during  the  period  in  which  whilst 
Man  is  actively  at  war  with  his  environment, 
whilst  the  demand  for  labour -power  is  yet  m 
excess   of  the   natural   supply  of   labour -power 
available,  yet  Man  has  gained  in  a  considerable 
degree   mastery  over  the   forces  of  nature  and 
developed  sufficient  intelligence  to  control  large 
bodies  of  men  and  inaugurate  industrial  enter- 
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prises  upon  a  large  scale.  But  obviously  the  Later 
Formative  Period  is  a  brief  phase  of  civilisation, 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  countless  millions  of 
years  through  which  our  world  has  endured  a  mere 
pin-point  of  time,  and  with  the  speedy  arrival  of 
the  Period  of  Maturity  the  creative  vigour  of  the 
Formative  Period  is  rei^ced  by  the  stagnation 
of  the  Period  of  Decadence.  Creative  effort 
having  ceased,  the  natural  increase  in  the  supply 
of  labour-powfci  available  must  necessarily  overlap 
the  organising  power  of  the  dominant  caste,  and 
the  same  economic  movement  which  Killed  the 
chattel-slavery  of  the  Graco-Roman  world  during 
the  Period  of  Decadence  must  inevitably  tend  to 
replace  labour-saving  machinery  by  human  labour- 
Just,  in  fact,  as  in  the  Southern  States  of  the 
American  Union  labour-saving  machinery  is  not 
used  in  cotton-factories  upon  a  scale  at  all  com- 
parable with  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  cotton- 
factories  of  Lancashire,  simply  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  an  excessively  cheap  supply  of  labour- 
power  available  from  Black  and  "  poor  "  Whites 
renders  such  a  use  of  machinery  economically  un- 
profitable, so  during  the  period  of  decadence  not 
merely  will  the  continual  cheapening  of  labour- 
power  prevent  the  further  development  of  labour- 
saving  machinery,  but  the  actual  use  of  human 
labour-power  will,  in  many  cases,  replace  the  use  of 
machinery.  And  obviously  this  continual  cheapen- 
ing of  human  labour-power  will  be  expressed  in  the 
forcing  of  wages  down  to  a  bare  subsistence-level. 
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We  have  elsewhere  seen  that  the  effect  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  is  to  cheapen  the  commodity 
of  human  labour-power,  and  that  all  mcreases  of 
Industrial  Efficiency  are  made  ultimately  at  the 
expense  of  Labour.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  only  the 
invention  of  labour-saving  machinery  prevented 
the  development  in  Great  Britain  of  a  system  of 
chattel-slavery  analogous  to  that  of  Ancient  Baby- 
lon, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduc- 
tion  of  such  a  system  of  slavery  would  have  been 
as  strenuously  resisted  by  Labour  as  was  the 
introduction  of   labour-saving   machinery,   even 
whilst  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  would  have  been  the  same      It 
would  have  been  the  true  interest  of  Labour  to  re- 
sist  chattel-slavery,  just  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
true  interest  of  Labour  as  a  class  to  resist  labour- 
saving  machinery.    Had  Labour  been  successful 
in  its  resistance  alike  to  labour-saving  machinery 
and  chattel-slavery,  and  had-which  is  rather  a 
large  supposition-there  been  no  such  develop- 
ment either  of  machinery  or  slavery  by  oui  Uade- 
rivals,  it  cannot  be  denied  by  a  fair-minded  man 
that  wages  would  have  ruled  as  high,  and  even 
higher,  in  Britain  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  as  in  the  period  immediately  following 
the  Black  Death,  that  the  standard  of  comfort, 
as  distinct  from  refinement,  enjoyed  by  Labour 

>  There  would  not  have  been  electric  light  safety  ^«>jy;^^ 
othe^rSiement,  of  modem  life,  but  rude  plenty.  eon.forUble 
homes,  and  Ught  hours  of  labour. 
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as  a  class  during  this  period  would  have  been  far 
in  excess  of  that  actually  enjoyed,  and  that  we 
should  have  been  spared  the  horrors  of  the  early 
nineteenth -century  factory -hells  :  just,  however, 
as  Capital  forced  labour-saving  machinery  upon 
Labour,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt,  had  not  labour- 
saving  machinery  been  invented.  Capital  would 
have  been  equally  successful  in  introducing  a 
system  of  slavery. 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  considered  the  his- 
torical evolution  of  Labour  as  a  class,  and  observed 
the  tendency  of  the  ever-increasing  momentum  of 
Industrial  Efficiency  to  cut  into  the  subsistence- 
level  of  the  least  efficient  producers  and  render  it 
impossible  for  them  and  their  descendants  to 
obtain  subsistence  save  by  the  hiring  out  of  their 
labour-power.  We  have  seen  that  Labour,  as  a 
class,  owes  its  being  to  the  increased  momentum 
of  Industrial  Efficiency,  and  that  Labour,  as  a 
class,  increases  its  numbers  proportionately  to  the 
increased  momentum  of  Industrial  EfiBciency  and 
disproportionately  to  the  natural  increase  in 
population  :  it  necessarily  follows  then  that  with 
the  development  by  Labour  of  a  sense  of  class- 
consciousness  there  should  inevitably  develop  a 
sense  of  a  class-antagonism  between  the  two  classes, 
Capital  and  Labour.  For  Labour,  despite  conven- 
tional rant  about  British  "  freedom,"  is  a  sub- 
jected class  in  involuntary  servitude,  a  class  com- 
posed of  the  descendants  of  subjected  forbears,  a 
class  the  numbers  of  which  are  swelled  from  day  to 
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day  by  the  newly  subjected  in  the  form  of  the  small 
tradesmen  crushed  out  of  existence  as  indepen- 
dent entities  by  their  more  efficient  compeers,  and 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  these  subjected  trades- 
men.    Obviously,  then,  whilst  there  are  individual 
exceptions,  there  can  no  more  be  real  friendship 
or  community  of  interest  between  Capital  and 
Labour  than  between  Englishmen  if  conquered 
by  Germans  and  their  German  conquerors     The 
first  bitterness  of  defeat  might  pass,  but  latent 
antagonism  would  remain  ready  to  flare  up  into 
furious  race-hatred.    In  like  manner  with  Capital 
and  Labour,  if  the  interplay  of  forces  which  has 
produced,  and  is  still  producing,  the  class  which  is 
organised  is  as  yet  but  dimly  comprehended  by 
organisers  or  organised,  if  there  is  no  racial  bar 
between  Capitalist  and  employees,  yet  an  instinc- 
tive economic  bitterness  stretches  an  impassable 
barrier  between  the  two  classes,  and  the  fires  of 
class-hatred  but  slumber  ready  to  be  fanned  into 

^*^e  evolution  of  a  "  free "  labouring  class  in 
England  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  result  of  the 
relatively  slow  evolution  of  culture  in  proportion 
to  natural  resources  and  population,  which  move- 
ment we  shared  in  common  with  the  other  northern 
European  peoples.    Owing  to  this  slow  evolution 
of  culture  there  resulted  a  fairly  even  aU-round 
development  of  culture  and  Industrial  Efficiency 
which,  when  we  had  made  the  economic  expansion 
which  led  to  our  naval  triumphs  and  the  openmg 
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up  of  the  world's  richest  markets  to  our  commerce, 
resulted  in  answer  to  the  demand  for  increased 
labour-power  in  the  development  of  labour-saving 
machinery.  Whilst  this  latter  rendered  slavery 
economically  impossible,  yet,  thanks  to  the  great 
and  wealthy  markets  opened  to  our  commerce,  not 
even  labour-saving  machinery  could  reduce  or 
fully  satisfy  the  demand  for  increased  human 
labour-power ;  the  result  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
increase  alike  in  the  nominal  maintenance-fund 
paid  to  Labour  and  in  its  actual  purchasing-power. 
Now  the  increased  standard  of  comfort  enjoyed 
by  Labour  as  a  class  under  these  circumstances 
obviously  could  not  fail  to  react  upon  the  intelli- 
gence and  ideals  of  Labour  generally  even  whilst 
it  coincided  with  the  Ethical  development  of  the 
dominant  caste,  which,  in  its  most  extreme  forms, 
took  the  form  of  Socialism,  and  generally  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  development  of  philanthropy, 
the  movement  for  popular  education,  the  theory 
of  the  equality  and  rights  of  Man,  and  a  general 
desire  to  soften  the  bitternesses  of  our  social 
system.  We  may,  then,  in  considering  the  Labour 
movements  alike  in  England  and  those  countries  in 
Europe  and  America  which  have  passed  through 
analogous  phases  of  social  development  distinguish 
clearly  between  two  lines  of  sentiment  developed 
by  Labour.  First,  we  have  to  consider  the  re- 
action upon  Labour  of  the  Ethical  sentiment  of 
the  dominant  caste.  This,  in  the  form  of  religion, 
patriotism,  and  political  ideals  generally,  even  yet 
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dominates  the  p«.t  mass  of  L.bo»  .J^ke  » 
England  and  abroad.    It  may,  m  '«<*•  ~  "'^ 
that  the  ideals  ol  Labour  are  a  mere  ad^P'**'"" 
of  the  ideals  of  bourgeoUie.    They  may  be  ex 
pressed  in  a  single  phrase  =  the  I»--"f 'J^^^ 
of  such  bourgeoiie  sentiment  as  does  not  directly 
tm^  with'the  interest  of  Labour  «  a  dass  «>d 
the  adaptation  of  bourgeoUe  sentiment  and  >d^U 
to  the  specUl  interests  of  Labour.    In  this  tatter 
we  have'the  second  of  the  influej«es  wta*have 
moulded,  and  are  moulding.  labour  ""^T"^  ' 

the  development  of  da»^-«°»'«:"""''^l,''^,^Z^i 
the  realisation  that  there  is  a  divergence  of  interest 
tetwcen  Labour  as  a  class  and  Capital  as  a  eUss 
and  the  development  of  organisation  ^Vj^'T^ 
in  the  effort  to  assert  itself  aga"^' ^"P'*/''  /^ 
divergence  of  interest  between  Capital  and  Laboj« 
Lu*  in  the  division  of  the  products  of  inW 
We  have  elsewhere  noted  the  influence    v*ich  m 
reality  determine  the  exchange-value  of  the  com 
modity  of  human  labour-power ;    but  the  corn 
modity  of  human  labour-power  lifers  'rem  alothe 
commodities  in  that  it  possesses  human  inUU 
gence,  albeit,  to  judge  from  the  Pfhsted  utter 
anccs  of  Labour  "  leaders,"  in  very  limited  degree, 
X  very  human  desire  to  obtain  the  ma— 
of  return  for  the  minimum  of  effort:     hu    the 
same   influence   which   impels   'he  Capitalist   to 
obtain  the  highest  possible  price  for  his J.«s 
impels  the  unit  of  the  commodity  of  human  labour 
power  to  change  the  highest  possible  price  for  the 
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labour-power  upon  the  hiring-out  ol  which  is 
dependent  his  subsistence  and  the  subsistence  of 
those  dependent  upon  his  exertions.  And  in  reahty 
the  exchange-value  of  the  unit  of  the  commodity 
of  human  labour-power  ^s  determined  by  the  same 
iron,  inexorable  economic  laws  which  determine 
the  exchange-values  of  all  other  commodities,  but 
these  are  economic  laws  which,  thanks  to  our 
system  of  education,  are  very  dimly  if  at  all 
generally  comprehended  even  by  our  "  educated  " 
classes,  and  we  can  hardly  expect  the  semi-edu- 
cated artisan  to  appreciate  economic  laws  which, 
to  judge  from  most  of  what  has  been  written  upon 
the  subject,  not  even  the  leader-writers  of  the 
Liberal  Press  are  able  to  understand.  So  there 
ensues  a  perennial  struggle  not  so  much  between 
Labour  and  Capital  as  between  Labour  and 
Economics.  Bkionomics  says  to  the  unit  of  the 
commodity  of  human  labour-power :  The  ex- 
change-value of  your  labour-power  is  so  and  so 
much,  neither  more  nor  less ;  you  may  rave  and 
you  may  rant,  you  may  agitate  and  you  may 
educate,  you  may  talk  about  your  "  soul  **  and 
your  desire  to  lead  a  sweeter,  holier*  life  to  your 
heart's  content,  but  whatever  you  may  do  will 
not  raise  the  exchange-value  of  your  labour-power 
by  one  farthing  I  The  unit  of  the  commodity  of 
human   labour-power   replies :     I    don't    care   a 

>  According  to  one  of  the  "  leaden  "  of  the  recent  Coal  Strike, 
the  miners  were  actuated  by  a  desire  to  lead  a  "  sweeter,  holier  " 
life. 
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damn  for  Economics  or  whatever  you  like  to  wy 

STt  Economics  I  ' -^  ^^*  ^*»*  T^'^rcl  " 
of  my  Ubour-power  is  ^^^^Vl.raet  thTfiRu  e 
is  for  me  to  fix  the  figure,  and  1 U  get  that  figure 

or  I'll  know  the  reason  why  I  ^  ,  uv 

i^.  inevitabl.  «.»lt  o.  this  i,  an  endcvour  by 
Uboui  to  gain  control  over  Economic,  and  fix 
r^xchanglvalue  o.  its  own  Ubour-po™.    AM 
this  endeavour  of  Labour  to  gam  control  over 
S^nrmt  is  expressed  in  either  on.  oH-r  ■node, 
of  operation,  or  a  combination  of  "'y  »' '^* '^y 
or  the  use  of  all  «■"»>« "«»»}y-/'"*' ^c  J^^ 
be  an  attempt  by  Labour  to  hmder  *»»»  ■»'"^'~ 
momentum  of  Industrial  Effle-enoy  "h^ch.^s  «e 
have  elsewhere  seen,  is  agamst  the  t™«  '"""'J 
of  Ubour  as  a  class,  by  preventmg    he  "«  »' 
Ubour-saving  machinery ;    secondly,  'her'  mw 
be  an  endeavour  by  Labour  to  prevent  the  im- 

tnditionrof  labour  upon  the  caste  o  employ?- 

At  various  times  in  the  history  of  the  Labour 
movement  alike  in  this  eountry  and  abr^d  aU 
four  modes  of  operation  have  been  P™«^^^^  *^ 
Labour:  the  first  introduction  of  l*^";^^'^ 
machinery  into  Great  Britam  was  ™"ked  by 
vioUnt    riots   and   efforts   to   destroy   the   new 
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macliinet ;  there  followed  the  trades-unions  movf - 
ment  and  an  era  of  "  strikes  "  and  *'  lock-outs  " 
by  employers  in  retaliation  for  "strikes";  in 
America  and  Australia  the  immigration  of  Chinese 
was  more  or  less  successfully  resisted,  whilst  alike 
in  Australia,  England,  and  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe,  Labour  has  within  recent  years  appeared 
as  an  organised  force  in  the  sphere  of  political 
action.  And  this  movement  of  Labour  as  an 
organised  force  and  possessed  of  class-consciousness 
into  the  sphere  of  political  action  is  due  to  a  grow- 
ing sense  with  the  development  of  education  among 
the  working-classes  generally  of  the  futility  of 
the  three  first-named  modes  of  action.  Historical 
fact  demonstrates  the  impotence  of  Labour  as  a 
class  to  hinder  the  development  of  labour-saving 
machinery.  Against  this  Labour  can  develop  two 
lines  of  action  both  equally  foredoomed  to  defeat, 
Labour  can  riot  and  endeavour  to  destroy  the 
n^chines  by  direct  physical  force  or  "strike" 
against  their  introduction.  In  the  first  case  there 
ensues  a  direct  trial  of  physical  force  between 
Capital  and  Labour :  between  the  shrewdest, 
sharpest  brains  in  the  community  backed  by  all 
the  resources  of  an  organised  Society  and  a  weight 
oi  traditional  sentiment  an«nt  the  divine  rights  of 
property  and  a  mass  of  unorganised,  unarmed 
I/abour  lacking  genuine  leaders  or  material  re- 
sources :  the  hiiitory  of  every  working-class  move- 
ment, from  the  revolts  of  the  Spartan  helots  and 
the  servile  revolt  under  Spartacus  to  the  peasant 
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wars  of  Wat  Tyler,  the  French  Jacquerie,  the 
Srman  peasant  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
anHhe  Luddite  riots  against  labour-saving 
machinery,  sufficiently  indicates  the  ultimate  out- 
Tme  of^uch  a  direct  trial  of  strength  between 
Labour  and  the  dominant  caste,  whatever  the 
tfm^ary  success  which  greets  the  first  outbreak 

of  such  a  struggle.  .        i.Un,,r. 

The   second   mode   of   action   ngainst   labour- 
saving  machinery,  the  "  strike,"  is  obviously  as 
;:;edLmed  to  failure  as  the  first,  for  Labour  lacks 
the  first  essential  for  success  in  such  a  struggle . 
staving-power.    The  Capitalist  possesses  reserve- 
funds  and  can  afford  to  wait ;  it  is.  moreover,  in  the 
ong  run  cheaper  for  him  to  beat  Labour  to  its 
Lees  once  and  for  all  than  to  have  the  risk  of 
^rennially   recurring    labour -troubles    whatever 
^mi-educated  press-writers  may  please  to  write . 
Thus  since  the  staying-power  of  the  -^^hy  -^^^^^ 
is  under  all  circumstances  superior  to  the  sta>  ing 
power  of  the  artisan,  the  ultimate  triuinph  of 
Capital  in  such  a  trial  of  resources  is  a  foregone 

conclusion.  ,        •   •,„ 

We  have  seen  then  that  Labour,  as  a  class  is  im- 
potent to  hinder  the  development  of  Indust^al 
Efficiency,  and  since  the  modes  of  action  by  which 
alone  Labour  can  resist  the  importation  of  labour- 
power  are  the  same  as  those  the  futility  of  which 
has  been  already  demonstrated  when  applied  to 
the  case  of  labour-saving  machinery  viz.  riots  or 
"  strikes,"  or  the  two  combined,  it  will  be  seen  that 
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Labour  is  in  reality  just  as  impotent  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  "  blacklegs  "  or  cheap  foreign 
labour-power  as  it  is  to  prevent  the  use  of  labour- 
saving  machinery.  There  has  never  yet  been  a 
"  strike  "  in  which  Labour,  by  means  of  rioting, 
has  been  able  to  resist  the  importation  of  "  black- 
legs "  ;  the  laws  agamst  alien  immigration  into 
Great  Britain  and  America  were  passed  at  the 
bidding  of  Capitalists,  not  of  Labour;  whilst  it 
was  a  racial,  not  an  economic  bar  which  led  to 
the  barring  out  of  Chinese  and  Asiatic  labour 
generally  from  America,  Canada,  and  Australia. 
Labour  as  an  organised  force  does  not  exist  (for 
practical  purposes)  in  the  two  former  countries, 
whilst  the  desire  for  a  "white"  Australia  is 
equally  common  among  all  sections  of  the  Aus- 
tralian people.  Again,  the  use  of  labour-saving 
machinery  made  such  importation  unnecessary 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  but  for  which  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  not  even  the  racial  bar  would 
have  prevented  the  importation  of  Chinese  labour- 
power  into  Australia,  any  more  than  racial  an- 
tagonism hindered  the  importation  of  Black 
labour-power  into  eighteenth-century  America. 

The  futility  of  the  third  mode  of  operation  by 
which  Labour  may  endeavour  to  affect  the  course 
of  Economics  favourably  to  its  own  interests,  the 
"  strike,"  has  already  been  briefly  touched  upon ; 
considering  this  mode  of  operation  more  in  detail, 
it  represents  an  endeavour  of  a  body  of  Labour 
by  means  of  a  combined  refusal  to  hire  out  its 
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labour-jjower  save  at  a  fixed  price,  to  determine 
the  exchange-value  of  its  own  labour-power.   And 
just  as  it  is  possible  for  a  Capitalist  under  special 
circumstances  by  the  exercise  of  superior  adroit- 
ness  to  extract  from  a  customer  a  degree  of  ex- 
change-value superior  to  the  true  exchange-value 
of  the  commodity  purchased,  so  it  is  possible  for 
Labour  under  special  circumstances  to  secure  a 
slight  and  temporary  advantage  by  the  use  of 
the  "strike" ;  but  just  as  the  general  balance  of 
exchange-values   is   determined   by   the   general 
balance  of  interest  among  the  individual  producers 
controlling   productwn,   so   in   like   manner   the 
general  balance  of  the  exchange-value  of  the  com- 
modity  of   human   labour-power   is   determined 
simply  and  solely  by  the  general  balance  of  in- 
terest among  the  individual  producers  controUmg 
production,  and  in  general  cannot  be  affected  other- 
wise than  disadvantageously  by  the  attempts  of 
Labour  to  artificially  raise  the  exchange-value  of 
its  own  labour-power.    Let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
small  tradesman  and  assume  that  a  newly  married 
and  bashful  young  man  comes  in  to  purchase  a 
pound  of  tea  :  now  it  is  possible  that  the  tradesman 
in  question  might  take  advantage  of  the  young 
man's  ignorance  and  confusion  to  sell  him  a  pound 
of  tea  the  true  exchange-value  of  which  would  be 
represented  by  one  shilling  and  fourpence,  for  two 
shillings.    Now  in  this  particular  instance  a  pound 
of  tea,  the  true  exchange-value  of  which,  is  one 
shilling  and  fourpence,  has  exchanged  for  two 
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shillings  ;  but  will  anyone  suggest  that  on  account 
of  this  the  exchange-value  of  a  pound  of  tea  here- 
tofore valued  at  one  shilling  and  fourpence  will  in 
general  rise  to  two  shillings  ?   This  exchange-value 
of  the  pound  of  tea,  one  shilling  and  fourpence,  has 
not  been  determined  by  any  adventitious  cause, 
it  has  been  determined  by  a  general  balance  of 
interest  among  the  producers  of  the  community, 
by  an  infinitely  complex  series  of  exchanges  ex- 
tending throughout  the  entire  civilised  world.  The 
tea-planter  in  Assam  or  Ceylon  barters  his  tea  for 
means  to  support  his  wife  and  family,  to  support 
the  wives  and  families  of  his  employees  and  the 
employees  themselves,  and  also  to  provide  for  the 
cultivation  of  future  crops.    And  the  price  which 
the  planter  receives  for  his  crop  will  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  his  own  individual  exertions,  but 
by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  tea  produced  by 
tea-planters    in    general    measured    against    the 
quantities  and  qualities  of  the  various  commodities 
produced   by  the   producers   of  commodities  in 
general.    A  balance  will  thus  be  struck  which  will 
represent  the  general  exchange-value  of  a  given 
quantity  of  tea,  and  this  general  exchange-value 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  common  medium  of  ex- 
change will  express  a  certain  value  which  the 
producers  of  other  commodities  are  prepared  to 
exchange  against  a  recognised  quantity  and  quality 
of  tea.   The  sale-price  of  a  pound  of  tea  of  a  certain 
quality,  one  shilling  and  fourpence,  does  not  merely 
mean  that  any  member  of  the  community  is  pre- 
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pared  to  exchange  one  shilling  and  fourpence 
against  this  pound  of  tea  :  it  means  that  the  pro- 
ducer of  jam  is  prepared  to  exchange  one  shilling 
and  fourpence  worth  of  jam  against  this  pound  of 
tea  :    it  means  that  the  producer  of  tobacco  is 
prepared  to  exchange  one  shilling  and  fourpence 
worth  of  tobacco  against  this  pound  of  tea :    it 
means  that  the  producer  of  wheat  is  prepared  to 
exchange  one  shilling  and  fourpence  worth  of  wheat 
against  this  pound  of  tea  :  it  means  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  all  commodities  from  mustard  to  match- 
boxes are  prepared  to  exchange  an  equivalent 
value  of  the  commodities  they  produce  against  this 
pound  of  tea  :  in  other  words,  that  the  exchange- 
value  of  this  pound  of  tea  is  fixed  by  the  general 
balance  of  interest  among  the  individual  producers 
controlling  production. 

Now  we  have  only  to  apply  the  above  reason- 
ing to  the  commodity  of    human  labour-power 
to    have   the   hopelessness   of  the  "strike"  as 
an  instrument  for  raising  the  general  exchange- 
value  of  labour-power  brought  home  to  us.    The 
exchange-value  of  labour-power  is  determined  by 
precisely  the  same  influence  which  determines  the 
exchange-values   of   all   other   commodities,   viz. 
the  geneal  balance  of  interest  among  the  in- 
dividual producers  controlling  production,  and  to 
imagine  that  you  can  alter  this  general  exchange- 
value   by   artificial    influences   is    mere   futility. 
Imagine  that  the  Labour  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  any  particular  commodity  "  strikes  "  : 
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what  happens  ?  The  **  strike  "  is  either  successful 
or  unsuccessful ;  general  in  all  that  branch  of 
Labour  or  limited  in  scope.  If  successful  and 
limited  in  scope  it  can  obviously  have  no  influence 
in  fixing  the  general  exchange-value  of  the  labour- 
power  employed  in  that  particular  branch  of 
industry  —  will,  in  fact,  be  as  adventitious  a 
circumstance  as  the  action  of  the  tradesman  in 
charging  two  shillings  for  a  pound  of  tea  the  true 
exchange-value  of  which  was  one  shilling  and  four- 
pence.  But  assume  the  "  strike  "  to  be  genera], 
such  as  that  of  the  coal-miners  or  railwaymen, 
and  to  be  successful :  how  will  this  affect  the 
exchange-value  of  labour-power  ?  Not  in  the  long 
run  by  one  farthing !  The  Capitalist,  having  no 
competition  to  fear,  for  all  his  trade-rivals  will 
be  suffering  from  a  like  cause  and  a  like  sense  of 
injury,  will  raise  his  prices  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  production ;  but  this  increase  in  the  price 
of  this  particular  commodity  will  mean  a  deprecia- 
tion of  the  commodities  which  are  exchanged 
against  it,  thus  the  appreciation  in  the  exchange- 
value  of  the  labour-power  employed  in  this  par- 
ticular industry  will  be  exactly  counterbalanced 
by  a  depreciation  in  the  exchange-value  of  the 
labour-power  employed  in  industry  generally,  i.e. 
the  general  exchange-value  of  the  commodity  of 
labour-power  will  remain  unaltered.  We  have 
an  object-lesson  in  the  working  of  this  law  in  the 
increased  fares  charged  by  the  railway  companies 
since  the  recent  Railway  Strike :    the  increased 
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wages  paid  to  the  railwaymen  are  paid  not  by  the 
companies,  but  their  fellow-workers.  But  success- 
ful strikes  are  contagious  diseases,  and  a  success 
by  one  branch  of  workers  will  certainly  be  followed 
by  "  strikes  "  of  other  branches,  with,  if  successful, 
on  the  reasoning  shown  above,  an  all-round  in- 
crease in  wages  counterbalanced  by  an  all-round 
rising  of  prices,  which  will  leave  things  precisely 
as  they  were  save  for  the  degree  of  misery  inflicted 
upon  the  working-classes  by  this  short-sighted 
folly.  And  we  are  here  considering  the  case  only 
of  successful  "  strikes,"  which  successes  form  rare 
and  temporary  exceptions  to  a  general  rule  of  hope- 
less failure. 

To  a  growing  sense  of  the  futility  of  the  "  strike  " 
as  a  weapon  of  industrial  warfare  among  the  more 
thoughtful  of  the  working-classes  is  due  the  organi- 
sation of  Labour  as  a  political  force  and  the  inva- 
sion of  Labour  into  the  sphere  of  political  action. 
And  in  this  invasion  of  Labour  into  the  sphere  of 
political  action  lies  the  great  distinction  between 
the  modem  Labour  movement  and  any  previous 
working-class  movement  in  history.    There  have 
been    developments    of    class-consciousness    and 
revolts  by  Labour  in  other  epochs  in  history,  but 
it   has   been    reserved   for   the    nineteenth   and 
twentieth  centuries  to  witness  a  deliberate  organi- 
sation of  Labour  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  capture 
of  political  control  and  emergence  as  the  dominant 
caste  in  Society.   In  this  movement  into  the  sphere 
of  political  action  Labour  has  been  and  is  actuated 
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by  an  ultimate  ideal  and  a  variety  of  immediate 
objectives.    The  ultimate  ideal  is  Socialism  ;   the 
immediate    objectives    may    be    defined    as    the 
raising  of  the  wage-standard,  and  in  general  the 
improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  working-classes. 
The  ultimate  ideal,  Socialism,  bears  to  the  Labour 
movement   much   the   same   relation   which   the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  bears  to  Christianity.     It 
is  regarded  by  trades-unionists  generally  as  repre- 
senting a  highly  desirable  set  of  principles,  etc., 
which,  from  the  abstract  standpoint,  commands 
their   sympathies :   nevertheless  it   is   the   more 
immediate  and  practical  objectives  which  demand 
their  fullest  energies  and  the  desire  to  achieve 
these  which  provides  the  motive-power  of  their 
movement.      Questions    such    as    the    Minimum 
Wage  or  Eight  Hours  Day,  which  to  the  middle- 
class  Socialist  are  trivialities  incapable  of  materially 
ameliorating  the  lot  of  Labour,  are  to  the  working- 
class  artisan  topics  of  burning  interest.    Here  we 
discern  the  fundamental  cleavage  between  Socialism 
and  the  Labour  movement.    The  latter  has  not, 
as  is  popularly  supposed,  any  real  connection  with 
Socialism :    the  Labour   movement    would    have 
developed  independently  of  Socialism  and  Social- 
istic theories  had  these  latter  never  been  brought 
into  being  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  natural  evolu- 
tion from  the  trades-unions  movement  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century. 

We  have  seen  that  the  economic  expansion  of 
nineteenth -century  Britain,  whilst  thanks  to  the 
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influence  of  labour-saving  machinery  it  did  not 
sufficiently  increase  the  exchange-value  of  labour- 
power  to  render  possible  a  system  of  chattel- 
slavery,  resulted  in  a  general  increase  in  the  value 
of  labour-power  with  in  consequence  an  increase 
in  the  standard  of  comfort  enjoyed  by  Labour, 
and  this  increased  standard  of  comfort  synchro- 
nising with  the  movement  for  popular  education 
created  by  the  ethical  development  of  the  domi- 
nant caste,  could  not  fail  to  result  in  a  great  all- 
round  increase  in  the  standard  of  education  and 
intelligence  enjoyed  by  Labour.    And  this  increase 
in  standard  of  comfort,  education,  and  intelligence 
enjoyed   by   Labour   would  not  operate   in  the 
direction  of  rendering  Labour  satisfied  with  its 
lot,  but  would  have  an  exactly  reverse  effect  in 
creating   new  desires  and   aspirations,  and   new 
grievances  in  that  the  realisation  of  these  was 
unattainable.    Up  to  the  point  when  sheer  super- 
fluity breeds  reaction  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the 
more  one  has  the  more  one  wants:    thus  the 
increased  standard  of  comfort  enjoyed  by  Labour 
could  not  lessen  the  class  antagonism  between 
Labour  and  Capital,  whilst  with  the  increased  in- 
telligence of  the  working-classes  the  necessity  for 
organisation  and  provision  of  new  means  of  offence 
in  the  perennial  warfare  betwixt  the  two  orders 
of   Society  would  be  a  natural  and  inevitable 
evolution.    And  this  movement  in  the  aspirations 
and  intelligence  of  the  working-classes  synchronised, 
it  should  be  remembered,  with  the  movement  in  the 
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ethic&l  sentiment  of  the  dominant  caste,  which,  ex- 
pressing itself  in  a  mass  of  hterature  anent  social 
problems,  could  not  fail  to  react  upon  the  ideals 
and  aspirations  of  the  working-classes.  That 
under  such  circumstances  there  should  develop 
a  "  Labour  Movement "  is  obviously  in  natural 
process  of  evolution. 

The  movement  of  Labour  into  the  sphere  ol 
politics  has  for  its  objective  the  attainment  ol 
control  of  the  political  machinery  of  the  State  by 
Labour  as  a  caste,  with  as  the  immediate  fruit  ol 
such  a  gain  of  control  the  improvement  generally 
of  the  lot  of  Labour.  And  this  movement  ol 
Labour  into  the  sphere  of  politics  is,  as  we  have 
previously  seen,  itself  the  fruit  of  a  growing 
realisation  by  Labour  of  the  futility  of  a  policy 
of  "  strikes."  We  must,  then,  in  considering  this 
policy  latterly  adopted  by  Labour  enquire :  Hov 
far  can  the  political  success  of  Labour  as  a  cast< 
react  favourably  upon  the  economic  circumstance! 
of  Labour  as  a  caste  ?  How  far  can  the  attain 
ment  of  political  control  by  Labour  favourablj 
affect  the  economic  circumstances  which  determini 
the  exchange-value  of  the  commodity  of  humai 
labour-power  ? 

Let  us  imagine  Labour  in  England  to  hav( 
achieved  a  political  success  analogous  to  th( 
success  of  Labour  in  Australia  :  then  Labour  mus 
either  immediately  attempt  the  constructive  (o 
rather  destructive)  task  of  achieving  its  ulti 
mate  ideal,  Socialism,  or,  as  has  been  the  "^s* 
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in  Australia,  abandoning  iU  ultimate  ideal 
as  hopelessly  impracticable,  concentrate  its  en- 
ergies  upon  the  task  of  lightening  the  lot 
of  Labour  by  more  practicable,  if   less  heroic, 

remedies. 

Taking  for  the  sake  of  argument  the  extremely 
unlikely   alternative   of   a   Labour   Government 
endeavounng  to  achieve  a  state  of  Socialism,  it 
may  proceed  along  two  lines  of  operation  :  it  may 
arbitrarily  confiscate  all  existing  industrial  enter- 
prises, or  it  may  take  them  over  by  means  of  pur- 
chase.     Considering  the  first  line  of  operation, 
surely  no  one  will  suggest  that  the  Capitalists  are 
in  the  least  likely  to  submit  to  having  their  property 
confiscated  without  raising  a  finger  to  defend  it  ? 
Let  us  assume  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  or  Mr.  Lansbur> 
to  be  accosted  one  dark  night  by  a  burly  ruffian, 
who,  suavely  remarking  that  the  watch  and  chain 
and  other  valuables  possessed  by  his  victim  were 
the  fruits  of  the  robbery  and  spoliation  of  the 
working-classes,  demanded  that  they  be  handed 
over  to  a  more  deserving  recipient,  to  wit  himself, 
surely  we  must  imagine  a  great  discrepancy  alike 
in  courage  and  physical  strength  between  assailant 
and  assailed  if  we  are  to  assume  that  the  transac- 
tion would  be  a  peaceful  one  ?    But  do  the  records 
of  past  revolts  against  Capital  by  Labour  suggest 
that  the  discrepancy  in  physical  force  is  on  the 
side  of  Capital  ?    Do  the  records  of  past  revolts 
of  Labour  against  Capital  suggest  that  Capital  has 
anything  to  fear  from  such  a  trial  of  physical 
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strength  ?    And  is  not  this  use  of  physical  force 
by  Ubour  to  realise  its  control  of  the  political 
machinery  of  the  State  merely  a  return  to  the 
policy  of  riot  and  physical  force  which  in  times 
past  has  always  proved  a  failure  ?    Moreover   it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  live  in  a  high  y 
complex  social  fabric  dependent  upon  a  highly 
complex  credit  system.    What  is  likely  to  be  the 
effect  upon  all  this  of  the  advent  to  power  of  a 
Government  pledged  to  achieve  Socialism  by  force 
and  rumours  of  impending  civil  war  ?    Obviously 
stocks  and  shares  would  go  tumbling  down  until 
they  became  mere  worthless  paper,  there  would 
be  a  rush  to  the  banks  to  withdraw  gold,  with  as 
a  resuL  a  universal  closing  of  banks.    Thus  em- 
ployers would  be  unable  to  pay  their  employees, 
Capitalists  would  be  unable  to  carry  on  their  m- 
dustrial  enterprises,  the  whole  social  fabric  which 
has  taken  countless  thousands  of  years  to  evolve 
would  be  shattered  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  the 
value  of  the  sovereign  would  leap  up  twenty-fold, 
unemployment  would  be  universal,  and  food  at 
famine  prices.    Which  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  likely  to  suffer  most-Capital  or  Labour  ? 
And  with  what  feelings  would  Labour  be  likely 
to  regard  the  leaders  who  had  led  it  into  such 
straits  ?    In  reality,  of  course,  the  mere  threat  of 
such  a  catastrophe  would  suffice  to  bring  the  most 
zealous  Labour  Government  to  its  senses,  and  a 
hasty  disclaimer  of  any  desire  to  attempt  forcible 
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confiscation  speedily  restore  things  to  their  normal 

^^mrthen.  the  success  of  Labour  in  achiev^n^^^ 
control  over  the  political  machinery  of  the  State 
bUkely  to  result  in  an  attempted  forcible  con- 
flsS  of  private  property  may  l^  dismissed 
arch^erica'    whilst  obviously  no  Government 

weU  known,  been  u»f  by  ^-.^^P^"  „  J;„not  be  w.ged  with 
Great  lUwlon."  to  demonstrate  ***  *"  ^'^.te,.  There  Is. 
economic  advantage  bawjjntwofuny^^^  ^^^^ 

however,  a  tremendous  AiStrenct  brtwwn  an  f  ^^ 

SoclaU«Ulon  of  Industry  by  a  ^'^""P^'^lSl.  W^^^ 
depicted  above  and  the  case  of  an  ^ng^p^^        j,^^ 

^^^'-  ""TL  l:  *^l'"?he  W^fofS;^,"  are  economic 
as  demonstrated  by  me  In     i  ne  auiigB  conflict,  then, 

unit.  «.d  conflicting  economic  unit.     An^^^^     ^  ^^^ 

between  two  economic  unite  'i"'*  '^^^^  of  tl  e  other. 

,e«.lt  to  the  a^antijge  °'°^°iiZof gnomic  clrcum- 
but  It  c«.not  affect  the  intenud  Jj-^^J  fo,  i„,t^„ce.  is 

stance,  within  the  economic  unit  ^"J^^^f;^^;  we  de.lre  to 
a  great  manufacturing  country ;  so  '»  ^*'T"r^,^^  of  rich 
ITZ  good,  to  non-manuftc^ng  --Jj^f '^^^^^^Sy.  then, 
natural  resources;  so  does  0«"»*"y-  ™  «dninB  acceJ  to  our 
STvictoriou.  in  -1  -  P^r^taT^^^ 
markets  Mve  upon  conditions  «»i<-"«~  ^  ^  however,  in 

wiU  beopen  to  ^er  o-  comm^«^.    11^^^^^^^^  Hght.  of 

rri^a?:^pr^c;«^ 

the  British  Government ;  wh.l.    "^ J^^T  common^is  of 
of  economic  Interest,  there  y**  exUto  al^  a  c  ^.^ 

mental  basis  of  Society,  is  shattered. 
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could  hope  to  raise  the  gigantic  sums  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  Socialisation  of  Industry  by  Pe*!^««^  P^' 
chLe.   At  a  moderate  computation,  for  instance  a 
urn  of  more  than  £5,000.000,000  sterlmg  would  be 
rehired  .or  the  Socialisation  of  Enghsh  mdustry, 
wS^Uhe  revenue  from  taxation  upon  the  ordinary 
basis  is  upwards  of  £120.000.000.   Obviously,  then 
the  only  course  for  the  Labour  Government  would 
be  to  borrow  £5,000,000,000,  an  altogether  im- 
possible  feat  under  any  circumstances,  whilst  m 
^tumptingthisimpossiblefeatt^^ 
ment  would  have  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  very 

capitalists  «hose  don^-:  j^  ^^Z^, 

s^e  by  the  alternative  of  foreible  eonflscafon 
which  has  already  been  demonstrated  .mpract.c- 
r^.    What  motive  would  the  C.p.tal.t  have 
to  aceept  the  purchase-pnce  oHered  !    Under  a 
state  ot  Socialism  wealth  will  become  valueless  all 
luke  will  be  servants  of  the  State,  bound  to  labour 
daUy  upon  such  and  such  a  Usk  and  for  such  and 
such  a  «me.    When  no  one  is  to  be  permitted 
uLrics  or  superfluities  of  life,  save  those  enjoyed 
r^mmon  wtth  his  neighbours,  obvious  y  bank- 
notes  and  bonds  will  become  mere  waste-paper, 
incapable  of  adding  in  any  way  to  the  comforts  of 
Srenioyed  by  their  possessor.    Can  ,t  be  senous  y 
imaged,  then,  that  any  Capitalist  will  voluntarily 
accept  payment  for  his  property  as  a  purchase- 
pr"c  p^d  by  the  State  when  he  would  know  that. 
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under  the  eoming  state  ot  Soeiety.  such  a  purchase- 
nrice  will  be  mere  waste-paper  ^  ,  ,    „  ,1,, 

^  The  togic  ol  hard  facts,  then,  must  force  the 

is  a  hopelessly  unpractical  policy.  ^  f^J^^  \^^^^^^^ 
that  Socialism,  whilst  remaining  an  f  ^«^^~ 
^W  be  shelved  indefinitely  a.  m  Australia .  the 

n^  -— ;:- — rfcnS 

fn!h  —tances,  raise  the  exch-^e-vahze  o 
ts  own  labour-power  by  one  '"thmg       I*t  "^ 
imagine  that  Labour  having  by  means  of  'ts  v"™* 
Zergatacd  control  of  the  political  T'*^?  "* 
!^"sX  passes  Acts  of  ParUamcnt  limjtmg  the 
t;r:mLrtosixperdayand^xing^anummu^^ 

wage  of  thirty  shillings  per  week,  t*^«^^  J°" 
the   resolutions   passea    uy    »  °    j  „-  ill 

adopt  a  non  pommu*  attitude  ?    What  ii      p 
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retorts  to  Labour  legislation  which  it  deems  to  be 
against  its  interests  by  a  general      lock-out     ? 
By  a  refusal  to  carry  on  productive  industry  until 
the    obnoxious   legislation    has    been    repealed  ? 
Short  of  arbitrarily  confiscating  the  implements 
of   production,   a   policy   already   shown   to   be 
hopelessly  impracticable,  the  Labour  Government, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  utterly  power- 
less ;  it  cannot  permit  riots  and  the  destruction  of 
productive  machinery,  for  that  would  be  merely 
a  case  of  "cutting  off  its  own  nose  to  spite  its 
face,"  whilst  in  any  case  Capital,  if  not  Protected 
by  the  organised  government,  would  speedily  take 
measures  to  protect  itself.    And  in  a  struggle  of 
endurance  between  Capital  and  Labour  the  victory 
of  the  former  caste  is  a  foregone  conclusion.    Ihe 
result  obviously  would  be  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Labour  Government  by  its  own  sup- 
porters to  repeal  the  obnoxious  legislation  and 
restore  the  old  conditions  of  industry  :    m  other 
words,  the  attempt  of  Labour  to  arbitrarily  fix 
the  exchange-value  of  its  own  labour-power  by 
means   of   political   action   would   be   proved   a 

failure.  ,         ,        ^, 

The  movement  of  Labour  into  the  sphere  of 
political  action  is,  in  fact,  so  far  as  concerns  the  ex- 
travagant hopes  raised  among  its  supporters  by  this 
movement,  a  curious  instance  of  the  failure  of  people 
educated  in  an  atmosphere  of  popular  claptrap 
to  grasp  the  fundamental  principles  of  governance. 
Taking,  for  instance,  the  present-day  governance 
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other  countr.es  and  »'^'  ?""^„^c^t  Britain  is 
i,  a  mere  n.»n,n^«f; P^~»^'^*  ^  the  People  " 

Tk  '""'thfirlh  KusLor  ChU».   The  elabo- 
than  IS  the  case  «thtt  ^^^^  ^^  ^„„ 

rate  machinery  of  ''"t'^  »"^    Government  than 
controls  the  policy  of  the  B"J'^n  l^       „„„d  the 
it  controls  the  movement  ol  the  ^^n  r 
sun  or  01  the  moon  round  the  eartK    The  p^P  ^ 

„ho  in  -f  y  »"^' *^' ^'-^Ih:^  ttro.  the 
Government  are  those  peopie  averace 

„eans  of  forming  Public  0P™°"' '"^^  *' "^^fd. 
vour,  being  densely  ignorant  and  ™  ^'^„.,, 
merely  votes  as  °*e^P«'PJ;=  ""^  *°-..  ^om- 
these  "means  »' .'»™'"f  p^'^^^  platform- 
prise  a  vast  -^''•"f  ;^X^"'neccrsitates  a 
speakers,  agents,  «*"=•  ™'^,  *^_  .  these  sums. 

great  and  ^-^"t  """'^.l^U^  iaLlies,  and. 
of  course,  come  from  the  weaitny 
as  proverbially  "he  who  pays  the  P^P^^  ""^^^^j 
tunc,"  it  is  these  famto  ^h"  »  ^a  itj 
the  "  party-machines     and  the  P°""^^  j„. 

partief  alike.  ^'"•0.^;-^  a  .ewtfl^cntia. 
day  is  as  much  "'^^^''^'^f  the  England  of  the 
families  as  was  the  «»«  '"  "'  Jtial  families, 
Eighteenth  Century,  and  these  ""^'^^  ted 

closely  related  by  intermarri^e  ^h  Ut  ^^ra 
into  two  groups  by.d'«^«""f  •  '"  f^^d  „po„ 
ccrclY  held,  upon  mmor  matters,  are  unue      i 
r^ints  of  fundamental  importance     N^,        s 
eon«ivable,   although   for   reasons   to   be 
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touched  upon  extremely  improbable,  that  Labour 
in  England  will  be  successful  in  captunng  the 
means  of  controlling  Public  Opinion  so  far  as  con- 
cerns  the   working-classes :   it   is  not.  however, 
sufficient  to  control  Public  Opinion  for  a  party 
to  achieve  a  desired  end.  this  Public  Opinion  must 
be  able  to  manifest  itself  in  physical  action,  and 
this  manifestation  in  physical  action  must  not  in- 
volve consequences  disadvantageous  to  the  genera 
interest  of  the  community,  otherwise  there  will 
inevitablv  ensue  a  reaction  of   Public  Opinion 
against  the  policy  which  has  resulted  to  the  general 
dLdvantage  of  the  community    Now  ««-^^^^^;;^^ 
seen,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  Labour,  having 
gained  control  of  the  Public  Opinion  of  the  workmg- 
Lsses.  to  legislate,  suchlegislationmust  be  enforced 

by  physical  or  economic  means,  else  it  will  be  as 
impotent  as  an  influence  upon  the  community 
as  a  resolution  of  the  Eighty  Club.    And.  as  we 
have  seen.  Labour  can  enforce  its  legislation  upon 
Capital  only  by  directly  and  arbitrarily  confiscatmg 
all  implements  of  industry,  which  policy  must  have 
results  so  disastrous  to  Labour  as  to  create  a  re- 
action  of  Public  Opinion  which  would  hurl  the 
Labour  Government  from  office.    If,  on  the  other 
hand.  Labour  leaves  Capital  in  control  of  the 
implements  of  production,  then  any  legislation  by 
Labour  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Capital  can 
always  be  vetoed  by  a  general  "  lock-out     ;    m 
other  words,  despite  that  Labour  has  gamed  con- 
trol of  the  Public  Opinion  of  the  workmg-classes. 
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to  Labour,  as  a  <*'*«■" '"^vemment  elected 
economic  resources.  ""^  theJo«rnm  .^ 

by  Labour  is  as  much  'he  «rvant  f  , 

.s  much  ■i«P«»'»tererS'e"eted  directly 
and  Tory  Governments  erstwnu 

-"■'«  '^'•ft:  ■fjrr.  dpiX  wMch  wm 

Opinion  of  the  caste  oi  *',  p^Uc  Opinion 
aonunate  *>>»  — ~ty.  J^^  J",,,,  Ju„„e 
of  the  caste  o*  ^~";^^  ^^  under  a  Labour 

trolled  by  Toriest  ot  Tories. 

„  we  turn  to  the  actu^  -«  °'/,J:^:;jee  oi  the 

ment  in  PO-'j/^^Xn^tly  demonstrated, 
views  expressed  above  aou  j  ^^^y. 

Labour  in  Australia  '»'*""%"rVt,    Labour 
„e„t  o.  the  dominant  caste  o.  ^P^» '  *  -^^..^.i. 
i„  Australia  is^U^ejaU^-J^bou^  ^^ 
is  militarist,  Labour  in  ,.     •     i„  other 

,he  Ubour  ^;-:;tro.luSianCapitaUsts 
words,  as  much  the  servani  ^^^^ 

as  the  British  LberalGoveniment.^^^^ 

oi  British  Capitalists :  the  t""-»^;     ^  ,,„„„. 

sphere  oi  HiU^l^^  -  .f  J^^^n  favoured  . 

But  Labour  m  Australia  n  „o„aitions. 

a  variety  oi  economic  and  poUti  ^^^^ 

such  has  have  occurred  m"o  o^e^,.  ^^^ 

rr :u:S  S:ct;  or  .eat  and  .- 
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fluential  Capitalists,  the  high  rate  of  the  exchange- 
value  of  labour-power  in  a  young  and  undeveloped 
country,  and  generally  the  high  level  of  mte  hgence 
and  organisation  possessed  by  Labour,  all  com- 
bined to  place  Labour  in  an  ^^l^ogcth^'^^^J^P; 
tionally  favourable  position  as  agamst  Capital. 
If    then,   under  such  circumstances   Labour   m 
Australia  has  proved  a  failure  so  far  as  concerns 
the  artificial  raising  of  the  exchange-value  of  its 
own  labour-power-there  have  been     strikes     in 
Australia  despite  the  Labour  Government,  be  it 
remarked-what  chance  is  there  that  the  political 
action  of  Labour  in  older,  more  highly  civilised 
countries,  such  as  England,  will  be  more  success- 
ful ?    Obviously  the  attempt  of  Labour  to  achieve 
control  over  Economics  by  its  movement  as  an 
organised  force  into  the  sphere  of  political  action 
is  foredoomed  to  failure,  simply  because  Labour 
lacks  the  physical  power  and  economic  resources 
necessary  to  render  such  political  action  effective. 
Simply  because  Labour  in  the  endeavour  to  render 
its  political  action  effective  must  needs  resort  to 
methods  already  universally  condemned  as  futile 
by  all  inteUigent  Labour  men,  the  methods  of 
armed  revolt  or  indirect  economic  pressure  in  the 
form  of  "  strikes,"  the  methods  which  have  been 
repeatedly  tried  in  times  past  and  always  found 
wanting. 


«*t'i^^ 
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NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  VHl 

A  *\..  "New  Ace"  with  interest  and 
I  ALWAYS  read  the  ^^^^f  .  j^e  for  Labour 
profit,  but  I  cannot  agree  th-Ut  -  eas^^  ^^^.^^ 

lo  combine  econonuc  PJ^^^^^^  Jj^'^  ^^Used  by  the 
Unfortunately  it  ^^.^^'^^rlilon  in  itself  is 
public  at  large  tJ^fP°t  value  to  the  strikers  in 
Sierely  valueless.    «  ,  f  ^^/^^'f ^ct  that  they  had 

?:'Tw  MP's  in  Pa  lilment  to  support  their 
forty  Labour  M.P.  s  m  r  ,  j„  venomous 

cause  ?    The  Socialistic  fjf  !^^"°^^^^^^     to  intervene 
abuse  of  these  Members  for  their  ^aUu  ^^  ^^^^ 

effectively  to  the  strikers    aid^   d  ^^^ 

Press-writers  condescended  to  expUm  ^^  ^^ 

manner  it  -s  P^sO^le  ^ o^  ^^^^^^^^^^^        they  actually 
more  for  the  UocKers   f"'*  ,    .  -t  ^ould  m  any 

did  do.    Surely  no  -^f  J^^*  fo  the  strikers' 

way  have  been  P'<^"f  ^^^^e    Lansbury.  Ramsay 
cause  had  Messrs    Keir^^^^^^^^^^   ^^  ^^^  d 

MacDonald.  and  Co.  yeiiea  a  ^^^  ^^^^^_ 

Government  generally,  ^f*^'  *^. 'Yby  "Justice"? 
nental  Socialists  ««  g'^^^J, .^^'^'^been   sufficiently 
Even   had   the   ^j^^^^  J/,^^,'^  of  office  and  form 
numerous  to  turn  the  ^^^^^""^^        that  the  course 
a  Labour  Government,  it  is  sa^  to     y  ^^^^  ^^ 

of  the  strike  .^^"1^/°*  *^^!f^e  ^^^^^  event  to  have 
act  in  the  slightest.  ^"^^^""I'l^^y,^  short  of  taking 
actually  taken  place.    How  on  e^^^'      ^  eould 

over  the  various  b"«^"^^.^",'°/J  the  ^L  rates  which 
the  Government  h-^ pit  t  And  thIJthe  Govem- 
the  employers  dedi^^^^^^^^  private  property 

ment  sl^o^ld,<^^^^^''*^2:„iover  in  the  country  would 
is  unthinkable.  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^'ot  ^eant  merely  in  the 

be  up  in  ^"n^^^^!' 't  such  a  measure.  With  a 
metaphorical  sense— against  sucn  a 
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Labour  Government  in  power,  then,  t^e  strike  must 
have  been  allowed  to  run  its  course  just  as  was  the  case 
under  a  Liberal  Government,  i.e.  the  political  action 
^f  Labour  is  altogether  valueless.    To  combmc  ^^^^^^^ 

cal  action  then  with  economic  F^«*"%^'*"  Himo  e 
.uoffested  bv  many  SociaUsts  is  a  poUcy  of  simple 
Sty  f or  the  r^son  that  the  political  action  is  mere 
wl  ted  energy.  Let  us  take  the  proposed  combination 
rSusTwith  Syndicalism  Syndicalism  i-^ 
be  explained,  i-^^l:!'    unti    Th      "aplS 

^o^Sorrs^Sdus:^^^^^^^^ 

tn  work  this  industry  at  a  profit,  abandon  it,  alter 
whilht  il'to^e  take-over  by  the  erst-Wle  em^^^^^^ 
and  worked  for  their  own  benefit     The  hopeless  f^^^^^^ 
of  this  policy  is  so  apparent  as  to  JT^^^'/^J^^^^^^^^ 
worthy  of  examination  in  detail.    Capital  can  enec 
r»X'-tort  by_.-locking.out"  theope™?-    who 

either  riot  against  importation  of      Blacklegs,     m 
wWcS  case  their  defeat  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  or 
u  ^««  nil  dreams  of  SyndicaUsm,  and  return  to 
fS^te  spher^^^^^^^  sadder  and  much  less 

legitimate  spncr  humUity   I    must 

7^''LTT^  idYat  :?n.bi„i„«  tH.  ^.ioy  with 

?n  these  various  industries.  But  surely  it  is  obvious 
that  such  a  series  of  "strikes"  in  every  industry 
would  hive  the  result,  if  it  is  to  achieve  its  ideal,  the 
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must  be  obvious  to  eve^°^  J  ^f  endurance  between 
subject  that  m  all  .^^f^^l^^^Zcl.  possesses  least 
Capital  and  labour,  it  «th^^^^^^^^  ^^  their  wves 

"  staying-power     the  worian^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^,^^^ 

and  famUies,  which  T^* '"*ij' "^^er.  those  SociaUsts 
is  a  foregone  ^<>«<^^"^'°"  ^  ,^°Xmes  do  not  appear 

who  8«g8«»t  **»^^%^^iTt^pttans  not  in  the  least 
to  sufficiently  realise  t*»*\,^X^V,'' ^^^  Organised 
likely  to  permit  their  ^^cution  unim^^^.       8 

Labilur.  it  should  be  '^'"^'^^f^'^' ^ists  are  most 
section  of  the  communrty  whih^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

insistent  in  bringing  to  ^'J'^^*;;.^'^;  starvation.  From 
among  us  dweUing  upon  he  ^^^^^  ^^ 

these    millions    a    P'^cticauy    u  Aga  nst 

''Rlackleff"  labour  can  always  be  ^'^^^y'-  "f^.  ^y, 
th!^t':?  this  "BlaoMeg"  labo»r^'^n.^„,^^J, 

r"/tm  VTotrte'  themes  of  Social 
Syndicabsn.,  "^^  »"  °^^„t  ;„  the  last  resort  on  a 
Regeneration,    s  »^P™!"  capital  and  Labour, 

:„::SsVtLiat^-^-S'- ,  ^u.,  o. 

As  to  combining  P°  \ticai  a  ^  ^^^.^^ 

Syndicalism  or  general  ^^^^^^^  J^^^^^^ess ;  Labour 
in  itself  is.  as  we  have  ^^^""^^^^^^^  ^^y  elect  as 
„ay  vote  to  its  ^-^-^e^t  ;^  t  ^^^^^^  but  the 
many  Members  to  P^J^^^^^^^  ^nly  translate  itself 
poUtical  legislation  of  ^f^^^^f ^j  °  Lure  exercised 
into  effective  '^f^  ^/'^w  of  physical  force  or 
upon  Capital  in  the  forms  "the^of  PjJik^'';  ^^ 

economic  action   such  as  ^g^^Xittcmpts  by  Labour 
has  been  already  demonstrated  all  attem^^^^^^    y  . 

to  exercise  effective  pressure  upon  Capital     y  f 
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eal  force  or  econofa^J^-^STSti^^^^^^^^ 
In  the  long  run  aU  ^^^^JP^.?!^  must  resolve  them- 
Uol  over  eeonomie  ^T^^^^i^ot^  between  Capital 
selves  into  a  trial  <>'  P^y"'f '  Jed.  political  action  in 
Tnd  Labour,  for.  ^.I'^^St  a V^cy  of  economic 
ttself  is  useless^l^^l^*  Ses  Capital  can  always  re- 
pressure  in  the  ^oT^.^Segs/'  ^^ch.  if  permitted 
♦ort  bv  the  use  of     B**^"/? .  *    i.  „»rike  "  a  foregone 
must  render  the  -Ktila'e^ss:ettween  CapiUl 
conclusion.    Thus  the  uttrni^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^y 

and  Labour  is  an  f "«  ^^^"''^  ^^^ggie,  brains,  organ- 

tudes  of  the  contest. 


IX 

FtrrUKE  TENDENCIES 

TN  the  preceding  chapters  -  l^'^^  '^. 
T  the  increasing  momentum  .1  ^^^^^^  ,, 

Acceleration"  in  «™  ^athat  it  is  when  this 
the  Fonnative  ^'"^'•'II^bIuo  Acceleration  " 
increased  momentum  °'  ^°.  ,herefoUows 
has  attained  its  -»«»"""  "^"^ii.  p„Iaces  the 
the  brief  Period  »' '^*'^*Ue  seen  that  it  is 
inevitable  decay,    f"*  "T'  ™„,  the  Formative 

only  during  the  later  P»^«»  «*  ^bo„. 

PeAodthatJ^heexeha^e-v^ueo^Jj-        ^_^  ^^_ 

po«er  can  be  an  »^'^  J  ^.„aencies  ot  the 
sidering  then  the  future  »  ^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^t 
Caucasian  peoples,  it  «  *«"  ,^test  phase 

we  are  now  «""="»?  "PO^^p'I^^o  be  imaU* 
onheFormaUvePenod    Itappea       _^^^j^^^.^„.. 

by  many  wnters  that  the     Ka  ^^  .^ 

is  a  process  which  '^^'''^  ^,  ^„„ms  the 
,eaUty  the  end  f  t^^Jf^Jight.  The  process 
Caucasian  I«<'P»'^'^'^,  and  of  developing  new 

of  finding  new  "»»«*"  """riod  during  which 
lands,  in  other  worfc  the  period  g^^  ^ 

Caucasian  Man  is  activdy  at  wa 
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We  arc  now.  then,  at  tne  w  j  ^j^^y 

as  the  process  oi  .  j^  cver-increa«mg 

momentum,  .n  «P«P^"™'  '      ,  „„„  sttenuou. 
tion,  must  meviubly  "'*»«"'        ,     ^„c«.. 

T^^mT^nrit^  national  groups  th» 
anUgonism  between  "™  ^     „  on  the 

t«  .  hare  subsistence-level.     *or  we  uju»v 

™in^  thrtthe  process  oi  developing  Industrial 
Em  ^^ive  the  process  of  developrng 
«w  Sets,  owing  to  competition  between  the 
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th«e,  theretote.  «'"  «»f  "^"hing  by  the  use 
worktog  exp.n«,  to  »^^^'»»'.™  Jy  by  the 

development  of  the  m,»mu  ^ 

It  follow,  from  th.s  th.t  the«  J  ._^ 

.U  great  ~»"'""  •'^'''  *»  g„„p,  of  producer. 
„d  ''•P'r^^tl:;^  wl»le'm«=hinery  for 
have  won  control  over  »»  j  commoditie*. 

the  production  -•'.^f^'^r  imagined  that 
But  it     .nnot  be  for  » J"°     .    ,    ygh  position 

't^^;roys^d."wm7uS^ti«-^^^^ 

which  it  enjoys  lo  auy,  .  men  accus- 

continual  worsening  »«  '^  «=^^f  J^^'  ^^hood  wiU 
tomed  to  a  cerUm  '»*'"''•' '~  ,  ^„  tortu- 
submit  patiently  to  eviU  ^'^^  ""intolerable; 
^tely  placed  i^^^.'ir^^'JhSe  eviU  which 
far  otherwise,  however,  ^^^  .  .     otherwise  is 

''•""^^TtoTheTX— -"'«"  ^'^'^ 
°"/"'  "^mforts  anrispirations  previously  en- 
lis  from  comforts  ana  wp  .  ,,  noverty  and 
joyed  down  to  a  situation  »«  P»f '?|^j;  cannot 
oa.     Intelligent  and  organ  scd  Labour 

toil  to  rebel  furiously  "•8»"f '  ^^der^anding 
""^'^rrand^^l^arr&tions  there 
""  T.S  to'develon  general  conflict  between 
2^^''rLr:rV     a-ry^n^a. 
'-^^[il^'^U^^nisran^*  the  Cash  of 
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economic  interests  cannot  fail  to  create  wars  upon 
a  gigantic  scale  between  the  rival  national  econonuc 
units.    We  have  seen  elsewhere  that  culture-levels 
are  varying  and  interacting  quantities,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  higher  culture-level  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  maintenance  of  a  general  balance 
of  culture^levels  among  those  peoples  upon  whom 
it  is  economically  dependent ;  but,  as  we  have  also 
seen,  the  process  of  developing  new  markets  to 
maintain  this  general  balance  of  culture-levels  is 
a  process  which  has  already  ended.    It  follows, 
then,  that  the  development  of  German,  Russian, 
and  American  culture-levels,  not  to  speak  of  a 
possible  analogous  development  of  China  under 
European   and    American    influences,    must    in- 
evitably cut  into  the  economic  resources  of  the 
dominant  culture-level,  England,  with  the  result 
that  we  must  either  fight  to  defend  our  markets 
or  permit  the  decline  of  our  commerce  without  an 
effort  for  its  defence.    And,  again,  the  economic 
and  racial  antagonism  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  various  other 
states  must  inevitably  with  the   sharpemng  of 
trade-rivalry,  due  to  the  increased  momentum  of 
Industrial  Efficiency,  result  in  wars. 

Alike,  then,  from  external  and  internal  causes 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  tremendous  strife  of  forces 
amid  which  will  be  evolved  the  highest  phase  of 
our  civilisation.  And  it  will  be  a  strife  of  forces 
upon  a  mightier  scale,  and  which  will  witness 
scenes  of  more  awful  suffering,  of  more  savage 
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cruelty,  than  ever  heretofore  in  the  history  of  the 
human   race.     A   momentary   recrudescence   ol 
barbarism  will  check  the  ethical  development  ol 
Mankind :  a  recoil  from  a  ^igWy  <ieveloped  cmhsa- 
tion  to  the  crude  animalism  of  strife  will  unlock 
the  gates  of  a  savage  blood-lust  which  from  the 
ethical  standpomt,  will  throw  Mankind  hundreds 
of  years  back  in  the  plane  of  civilisation.    But  it 
is  a  strife  of  forces  which  is  as  inevitable  a  move- 
ment  in  Economics  as  was  the  invention  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  and  the  immediate  suffering 
caused  thereby  to  the  working-classes,  a  strife  of 
forces  which  must  inevitably  develop  from  the  m- 
creased  momentum  of  Industrial  Efficiency :    a 
strife  of  forces  which  is  an  inevitable  accompani- 
ment of  the  further  progress  of  the  human  race. 

The  question,  then,  for  us  English  to  ask  our- 
selves  :    the  question  which,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not.  we  shall  at  no  distant  period  be  called 
upon  to  answer,  is  not  whether  war  is  ethically 
iust  or  ethically  unjust :   is  not  whether  war  is 
"horrible"  or  "  glorious" :  is  not  whether  the  use 
of  armed  force  is  a  "  method  of  barbarism,"  or  not ; 
but  simply :    In  this  strife  of  forces,  are  we  to 
triumph  or  to  go  under  ? 
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•••  In  "  The  Knightly  Yeart "  the  author  ol  "  The  Magada  •'  take*  v»  back 
once  mora  to  the  Canary  Ulanda  in  tb*  day*  ol  Isabella  the  CatboUo.  The  Ule 
dealt  with  th*  altermatb  of  oonquettt,  whan  "the  firtt  ute  th*  talander*  made  ol 
their  newly-acquired  moral  oode  wa*  to  apply  it  U»  their  ruler*.  The  hero  ol  the 
story  it  th*  body-»er»ant  ol  the  profligate  Gofemor  ol  Gomera,  whoae  Iot*  anain 
beoom*  palnluUy  InToWed  with  thot*  of  hto  maater.  In  tb*  ooutm  ol  hU  many 
adrenturet  we  come  acroet  Queen  ItabelU  herteU,  the  woman  to  whom  erery  man 
wat  loyal  tay*  her  own  hutband;  and  oountleu  Bpaniib  worthlei,  e^jn,  aoldi*rt, 
goremort  and  prletU,  aU  real  men,  the  maker*  ol  Empire  lour  hundred  yeart  ago. 
The  book  aboundt  In  quaint  laying*  both  ol  Spaniard  and  natife,  while  th*  loT*- 
makiug  ol  lb*  timple  young  hero  and  his  ehlW-wtle  weaTes  a  i  retty  thread  o! 
romance  through  the  ttlrrlng  tale  ol  adrentnre. 
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BT  ALLEN  ARNOT. 

•ru.  nPMPSEY  DIAMONDS;  A  Novel.  Crown  8vo  6/- 

UJd  ra.iDly  In  two  old  ^h'"*"  ''''''',*?,  11,  oM  tlow  d»T>  o«  »'•"»>  »»^  f° 
buri«l  m  midland  »~^»^ '"'bi't  ^    u  „i,.d  throaihont  »nd  born,  to  lU 

Md  wlU  •»•»  thtu  UU  the  tnd  ol  Ume. 


BY  H.  P.  PRBYOST  BATTBRSBY. 


THE  SILENCE  OF  MEN. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


■  ...  L,nn.  1.  .  ..r.  "ho  .how.  ..^.  Ij^''^'^  ^rliht  fo'Sr«Jlid%":"b, 
Ind4d.  It  1.  not  »lw»jr.  c.rt*ln  bj  '^"f?*.'?*th.^Jt  going  out  to  India,  and 
i  young  cifilian  ol  grM;t  promUji.  w-to  h.r  on  tft.  Doat  g    ^i    ^^j^^„,^   ^^^„, 

olfen  her  th.  ho.pltality  ^^^'J^^  ^  at  Lynn.'.  .xpr~.  wUh.  AJt.r 
March  and  Lynn.  «>«»»•  J*"'*?^!S?  T^rf  R^Mirt  Dorrington.  an  A.D.C.,  and 
r  brief  tim.  .h.  bolU  to  EnglMd  ^^^  S^M  Mareh  oJm«  acro«  h.r  at  a 
cable,  that  .h.  h-  marrl*!  "»•  J^  hTbiTuito  in  tow  with  anothw  g  rl. 


THE  LAST  RESORT. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


He.    LABI     Ivi:.JV>r>" 

psychology    ...   a  book  to  wm.mber. 


BY  GERARD  BENDALL. 


THE  ILLUSIONS  OF  MR.  &  MRS.  BRESSINGHAM. 
4  VrtwAl  Crown  8vo.  °'' 

"  niightlni.  .arcical  oon^y  ol  modern  lit.   •    •    •   -tural.  .plxited  dialogue 
liTcly  entntainmuit.' 
THE    PROGRESS    OF    MRS.    CRIPPS-MIDDLEMORE. 
A  Novel  Crown  8vo. 

good  talk." 
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BY  PAUL  BERTRAM 

THE  SHADOW  OF  POWER.    Third  Thousand.    CrownSvo.    6/- 

with  th«  be«t  hta«orle»l  no»«to."  .  <^  o  aI 

THE  FIFTH  TRUMPET.  A  Novel.  Crown  8vo.  6^ 

who  »r«  on  tU  look  out  lot  A  NEW  8EN8ATIOH. 

BY  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

A  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  ROAD.  Crown  8vo.  6/- 

Author  of  "  Ladies  Fair  and  Frail,"  etc. 

tlM  TjrbuTU  gallow*.  _.««._ 

BY  EX-LIEUTENANT  BIL8E. 

LIFE  IN  A  GARRISON  TOWN.  Crown  8vo.  </- 

Also  in  Paper  Cover  i/-  net. 
The  suppressed  German  Novel.      With  »  P«*a«,^""«:"  ''^  ^'•" 
author  whilst  in  London,  and  an  introduction  by  A™old  White. 

dft}  b*  hotat  wttb  iu  own  p«t»«l." 

BY  WALTER  BLOBM. 

THE  IRON  YEAR.  A  Novel  Crown  8vo.  6/- 

Translatod  from  the  German  by  Stella  Bloch. 
.  •Thi.   rtm»rk»ble  noTel   d.pioU   in   Tltid    woid-p»intln«   »>>•   A";^   S^l„ 

Emperor  rewi  it  aloud  to  the  members  of  the  Koy»l  Fwniiy   circle  ounng  Tn» 
Spring. 
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BY  PITBB  BLUHDILL. 

THE  FINGER  OF  MR.  BLEE.        A  Novel.       Crown  8vo.       6/- 

•••  Tb«  ftmwloi  adTtatorM  ei  HmoM  BIm.  •  foatbtal  ■■mmUii,  term  th* 
m»lii  ilMiM  ol  this  oriflnal  nonX.  HaioU  U  broniht  lat«  ooalMt  with  tb«  two 
rl*»l  Uctioni  ol  th*  loc»l  Britith  loctotr.  and  Mrp«tr»tM  mMf  wcrki  el  mlMblti, 
to  th«  dirwmfllura  ol  tb«  rich  muI  pompoai  Un.  QUdttoM  MorttoMr  Md  t«  tb« 
•upprHMd  »mm«m«nt  ol  h«r  •n«ml«.  »»  •  «  mott  ftrMltl*  boy.  wboM  qiMlat 
quiiM  uid  IrrMltUblo  Mtka  Mrr*  »  T*r>  ol  parpoM.  «>>•»  b«  I*  lottnaMOtal  la 
tmootblo*  out  Um  oottTM  ol  lo*«  lor  Hart^  MoUookar,  bl«  asployM'*  ma. 


BT  BHELLAND  BRADLEY. 


ADVENTURES  OF  AN  A.D.C. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


Wttmintttr  Qouttt-"  .  .  ■  makM  battor  and  mora  antartainlng  raadtna  tban 
•iaa  out  ol  aTanr  tan  norab  ol  tba  day.  .  .  .  TLota  wbo  know  notbins  about 
ADcIo-Indian  weial  Ilia  will  ba  ai  wall  antartalnad  by  tbia  ttory  a*  tboaa  wbo 
know  avarythlag  about  it." 

r<«M»-"Fnll  ol  dallfbtlol  bumour." 
AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  AT  THE  DURBAR. 


A   Novel. 

Crown  8vo.  6/- 

*.*  A  charmini  lora  ttory,  cootainlnc  a  rlrld  and  piotaratqua  aoooont  ol  tba 

Durbar. 

Daily  Chronicl*—"  Hara   li  a  truly  dali|btlnl   work  wblch   ihould    prora  ol 

iatarait  to  a  wida  claM  ol  raadcra— a  book  lor  a  dull  day." 


BY  EYKLYN  BRENTWOOD. 


HENRY  KEMPTON. 


A  Novel. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


*,*  In  bia  Moond  ooral,  Bralyn  Braatwood  ha*  afain  glran  us  a  Tlrld  piotnra 
ol  toldlar  lUa,  and  ba*  acaln  oboMn  lor  bU  baro  a  very  uncon*anth>nal  cbaracter. 
Cool  and  calcuiatini,  ambitioai  and  haartlan,  Banry  datarminta  to  climb  tba 
locial  ladder  by  erery  mean*  in  bi*  powar.  Articled  to  a  iollcitor  wban  tba  itory 
opani,  ba  i*  only  waitinc  lor  an  oppo'tuoity  to  lollow  bit  inclinatlona  and  antar 
tba  army,  wben  an  accidental  meetin«  with  a  duke't  daufbter  praoipltataa  mattart, 
and  ba  immediately  throw*  up  the  *tudy  of  the  law.  Later,  wa  fellow  bit  career 
a*  a  loldler;  mo  how  he  tall*  under  the  *peU  ot  one  ol  bi*  lanior  sAcera  in  the 
34tb  Haisan;  how  be  win*  tba  V.C  lor  the  mere  purpoee  ol  bringing  hi*  name 
into  piomiaeme;  bow  he  li  Inralided  home  and  meet*  Lady  Violat  tor  the  teoond 
time;  and  finally  bow  be  i*  taught,  through  bi*  eiperienoe  with  a  worthleaa  woman, 
to  aetimate  at  ita  true  ralna  the  lore  ot  ona  who  ttand*  by  him  in  the  hour  ot 
bit  humiliation. 


HECTOR  GRAEME. 


Third  Thousand 


Crown  8vo. 


6/ 


•a*  The  otttetanding  leatnre  oi  "Hector  Grteme"  is  the  oooTincing  plcttira  it 
gi?**  ot  military  lita  in  India  and  South  Africa,  written  by  one  wbo  ia  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  it.  Hector  Graeme  ia  not  the  great  aoldiar  of  fiction,  utually 
depicted  by  noreliat*.  but  a  rather  unpopular  officer  in  the  Engliih  army  who 
is  giren  to  *trange  li's  ot  uncon»ciou«ne*e,  during  which  he  «how»  extraordinary 
phytic  power*.  Be  i>  a  man  a*  ambitiou*  a*  he  ii  unicrupuloujs,  with  the  desire 
but  not  the  ability  to  become  a  Napoleon.  Tba  aubject  matter  ot  tba  atory  i) 
unusual   and   the  atmosphere   thoroughly   convincing. 

Vertiing  LeadfT—"  ProTides  much  eicitement  and  »traightloTward  pleaiure. 
A  rt':narkaola  exception  to  tba  u*ual  boring  norala  about  military  lita." 
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BT  JAMES  BRTGB 

THE  STORY  OF  A  PLOUGH  BOY.      An  Autobiography. 

Crown  8vo.  6/- 

•,•  A*  win  U  M«n  tTom  tb*  tItU  of  lu  p»tW-'  Th«  »*fm,"  " Th«  U%^on." 
"Tba  CotUa«"-tb«  chMulan  wboM  pMtlom  Md  UlcraiU  m»k*  th«  plot  el  tUt 
■ton  art  dr««n  trom  tb«  hooMboldf  of  tb*  Lftboum.  tb«  r»riii«rBiMi  tha  8qaii«; 
tiM  book  It  tbtrtlort  ma  ktttmpt  to  prtttat  eoantn  Ult  ta  til  iU  import«al 
atMCtt.  In  tbb,  tula.  It  difltn  trom  all  otbtr  nortlt  ol  tht  toil  In  oar  owa  or 
DorUpa  la  aay  Uii«>"  a:  iU  tBthor  writat  not  bum  book-knowtadga  or  baMiay  or 
«fw>  obMmUoa,  b  .-om  axpsrltnct.  >fa  baa  U»ad  what  ba  daaoribaa.  and  and« 
tha  powa?  ol  hli  raalbm  raadan  will  lael  that  thaj  art  not  ip  mnch  (Uaelac 
OTtr  printtd   pa(ti  at  mixing  with  lUIng  mtn  and    wumtn.     But  tbt  jtofj   BJM 


lalortat  lot  othara  'han  tba  ordinary  nc.»al-raadar.  It  appaali  aa  itroncly  to  tb* 
away  aaraaat  mindi  that  ara  now  coocamad  with  tha  quaatloai  ol  lAad  Mfl 
ladoatrlal  Stlora.  To  auch  Ita  fary  laltblalaaaa  to  lilt  wUl  aoutat 
atartllaa,  parbapa,  bat  otrtolnly  amaUn«. 


BY  WILLIAM  GAINS. 


HOFFMANN'S  CHANCE. 


A  Novel. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


•,•  Thia  la  a  raallitio  atory  ol  tlia  a«a«a  which  baan  tba  obvkMU  Imprtti  ol 
troth.  Ulobael  noUman  la  a  itranlini  maaiolan  ol  tit  itadona  latent.  Ht  it 
introduetd  to  Orda,  a  rerv  rich  dillaltanla.  f  hay  oollaborata  in  a  bltnd  ol  eomto 
Optra  and  moaical  comedy.  Their  rauiio  la  claTar  and  tnnalal,  but  tha  Ubrotio, 
alai,  briofa  tham  to  griet.  There  la  plenty  ol  lamlniat  intaraat  in  tbt  book  aad 
aomt  cItTer  ikatchei  ol  "  women  who  do  thing*." 

Itorninn  foil—"  Tha  moat  oonniderabla  piece  ol  work  Mr.  Caina  bat  ytt  givta 
n»  '  Holf-nan'a  Chance  *  wonlJ  hate  been  worth  writing  merely  lor  tbt  pitttat*- 
tlon  ol  Orde  the  Au  and  P»>.  lie  tha  C»t^-e«peolally  tht  actieaa,  whoaa  portraltort 
U  one  ol  tht  moat  Tirid  and  eUectlya  piaaanUtloaa  ol  cattlnaaa  that  baa  trtr  ooot 
our  way." 


BT  DANIEL  CHAUCER. 


THE  SIMPLE  LIFE.  LIMITED. 


Crown  8vu. 


b/- 


***  Thia  aoTtl  baa  a  rary  decided  qaallty  ol  aatirt  which  it  laapirad  by  tht 
ooartntioir  ol  tba  nnconftntlonal.  Eftdently  Mr.  Cbaacar  know*  tht  Blaplo  Lllo 
t-om  tht  laaida,  and  bin  rtflactlona  will  both  amoat  and  amaaa  thcet  who  know  It 
only  bom  ctanal  allniiona.  Many  well-known  flgarta  will  be  raooflaiiad,  thoogb  aot 
in  all  oaatt  andar  their  proper  namea,  and,  aa  In  the  caaa  ol  Mr.  Mallock'a  "  New 
atpubllc,"  Socitty  wUl  bt  buay  dotting  tbt  "  fa "  and  creating  tbt  "  fa." 

THE  NEW  HUMPTY  DUMPTY  Crown  Svo.  6/- 

aiob*—"  Brilliant  entertainment  .  .  .  there  U  an  extraordinary  Ioella«  lor 
plot  and  incident,  and  an  irresiatible  aenae  ol  aatiric  bnmonr." 

Poll  JloJI  Oatettt—"  The  pacudonymous  author  ol  '  Tb«  Simple  Lilt '  givtt 
ui  in  "The  New  Humpty  Dntnpty  '  a  Tolnme  at  ill  more  '  r,  iiant;  ao  brilliant  fc 
it,  with  aooh  a  range  ol  first-class  experience,  that  there  -  be  keen  eurioaity  to 
kaow  who  has  willtea  these  works." 
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6/- 


BT  MIUD  CRUTTWELL. 

FIRE  AND  FROST.  A  Novel.  Crown  8vo. 

...  Fir.  1.  w  Egyptian  Priac  «d  Fret  \^^^.f^'''^^^,\^\]^'^J^J':^Z 
The   impetuou*  and   pautonate  temperament   oi    the  0"«''*»' JV°''5?S^ "?,  .hi 

r.:%e?u:rt?nro\\hn"'c'o:5l'^^^ 

I"  co:So°'{St,'^«?e'^  temperament,  i,  deeply  i°lf/'^'^»„/a^,tioni  "ad^ 
FmI  and  We-t  In  conflict  hare  been  employed  as  material  for  "<=Uon  already. 
^SlSrclaT^fe'ly'^  said  that  ney.r  hare  the  d""'»'%.^J^f^»i"„»ik^^S 'S^ 
been  treated  with  euch  udgment  ai  in  this  novel.  The  f"**?'  """^^ii^ 
M  h.r  Twwer  ol  characterization  in  conveying  the  action  of  the  story  to  the  reaoer 
with  aCS.  only  "he  tonnd  In  the  work  of  .  really  accomplished  writer. 


BT  SIDNEY  DARK. 

THE  MAN  WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE  KING. 
Crown  8vo. 


A  .\ovel. 

6/- 

•It  is  only  when  a  man  does  thing,  lor  which  be  '»?^t  ^f'^f ?*/^»ib^ 
.Tt«.rleices  lierome  really  interesting.  For  example,  snppofing  that  Sir  HerbMt 
TrS^  had  gon^o  thrsouth  Polar  i^ion.  instead  of  8''  Ernest  Shackleton  what 
iTelfghtfS?  book  would  have  resulted!  So  with  me.  Although  J. ^<>t  «^'«"° 
tnv  moral  for  my  story  it  may  not  be  without  amusement.  The  adventures  of  a 
"larT^  ^  "Unrhole  are  always  delighUul.  except,  perhaps,  to  the  square 
peg. 

"  Bo  I  start  to  relate  the  life  of  Fenmimore  Slavington,  who  had  ire»tne«i 
thrusf^pon  him  mu^h  «.ln.t  hi.  wUl  and  much  to  the  diMXimfort  of  himself  and 
many  others."-ExTBACT  feom  the  Peoloou*. 

BT  MARION  FOX. 

THE  BOUNTIFUL  HOUR.  A  Novel.         Crown  8vo.         6/- 

Author  of  "  The  Hand  of  the  North." 

...  This  is  the  story  of  a  girl's  life  in  the  final  years  of  the  eightemth  «mtury, 
the  bkc-kground  ol  the  plot  lying  around  Oln«r  in  the  «■»•»«  C^'H^-^fewton^ 
with  the  contrasted  atmosphere  of  London  in  the  days  of  the  Prince  Regent.  Wlta 
all  of  these  the  heroine,  Charlott*  Hume,  oomes  in  contact. 

The  .hadow  which  is  cast  across  the  plot  is  the  outcome  ««  » J'^*»f/  «'^° 
by  Howard  Luttrell  in  his  younger  days  to  a  woman  of  easy  Teputatlon.  ^  whom 
he  «)on  tired,  but  to  whom  he  had  passed  his  word  that  whilst  she  »T«1,»»  Jf,'^" 
nevM  marry  In  later  life  he  meets  Charlotte  Hume,  with  *««>«■  •1°'«* 
unJ^nsc^usly.  he  falls  in  love.  On  awakening  fully  to  the  fact,  and  finfi^J  t^ 
other  woman  sUll  living,  he  brings  the  solving  of  the  problem  <f  *'i«  «''^  }^'^f. 
Luttrell  is  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  men  and  women.  ''»<'v75»*«T«^  *°^i^%?! 
may  not  have  done,  never  broke  their  word.  The  way  iu  which  Ch»rk)tto  ont»  tb« 
knot  must  be  left  to  the  patience  of  '  '    -eader  to  find  out. 

The  book  does  not  pretend  to  t  g  an  historical  novel,  but  a  p<51tU*yftl  of 
certain  aspects  of  middle-class  life  ioa    hnnd- '^  or  more  years  ago. 


Pi^^i^ 
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i 


'Jit'vi  by  FftEi  fRic  Chapman. 

f       A 


7H^  WORKS  OF  ANATOLE  FRANCE,  in  English. 

Demy  8vo.  6/- 

TiiE  QI"  NIONS  OF  JEROME  COIGNARD.     A  Translation  by 
Mrs.  Wilfrid  Jackson. 

ON   LIFE   AND    LETTERS.     A  Translation   by  A.   W.  Evans. 
Vols.  2,  3  &  4. 

THE  GODS  ARE  ATHIRST.    A  Translation  by  Alfred  Allinson. 

Already  Published. 

MY  FRIEND  S  BOOK.     A  Translation  by  J.  Lewis  May. 

JOCASTA   AND    THE    FAMISHED    CAT.      A   Translation   by 
Mrs.  Farley. 

THE  ASPERATIONS   OF  JEAN   SERVIEN.     A  Translation  by 
Alfred  Allinson. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  REINE   PEDAUQUE.     A  Translation 
by  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Jackson. 

ON  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.     Vol.  i. 

THE  RED  LILY.    A  Translation  by  Winifred  Stephens. 

MOTHER  OF  PEARL.    A  Translation  by  the  Editor. 

THE  CRIME  OF  SYLVESTRE   BONNARD.     A  Translation  by 
Lafcadio  Hearn. 

THE   GARDEN   OF  EPICURUS.      A   Translation   by   Alfred 
Allinson. 

THE  WELL  OF  ST.  CLARE.   A  Translation  by  Alfred  Allinson. 

BALTHASAR.     A  Translation  by  Mrs.  John  Lane. 

THAIS.    A  Translation  by  Robert  B.  Douglas. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  ANATOLE  FRANCE,  in  Eng^sh-conlinucd. 
THE  WHITE  STONE.     A  Translation  by  C.  E.  Roche. 
PENGUIN  ISLAND.     A  Translation  by  A.  W.  Evans. 
THP.     MERRIE    TA^^«^    nK    lACQUES    TOURNEBROCHE, 

A  Translation  by  Alfred  Allinson. 
THE   ELM   TREK  ON   THE   MALL.     A  Translation  by  M.  P. 


WiLLCOCKS. 

THE    WICKER-WORK    WOMAN. 

WiLLCOCKS. 


A    Translation    by    M.    P. 


BY  JOHN  GORE. 

THE  BARMECIDES  FEAST.  Cro>*n  8vo.  3/6  net 

With  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Penn. 
...  A  book  which  will  delight  lover,  ol  humour. 
^ut  ^>^>  and  LeaU^r-'  A  book  which  ME.  BALFOIB  WOULD  «JOT. 


BY  A.  R.  GORIHG-THOMAS. 


MRS.    GRAMERCY   PARK. 


Crown  8vo. 


61- 


■,rorW-"  lathe  !»«««.  ol  the  h«oine  he«U.  thU.  her  .tor,.  >i  d.UghUuU, 

'  bright   and  cute."  "  „ 

Obt*TMr-"Vitth  and  mxam. 

THf  ^  *cc  WITH  THE  DELICATE  AIR.        Crown  8vo.        6/- 

...  in  hi.  new  npri  ^^^^^T^^i^^l^^^o,  ^'xt.'tSfw'.S 
whose  b^kutiiul  tatJ  U  .  "^  »^';^'^the  mck.  UmUy.  Mr..  Hick.  k«ep.  • 
the  Delicate  A.it"^;'<>^^J^\'^°^J^*^l^M'^,  ^The  .nthor  bM  kM« 

partly  in  Paris. 


WAYWARD  FEET. 


Crown  8vo. 


61- 


.weet,  yi«»'l»"B  *°<*^*"~;if°5i.*'  rn.    «i   to  Mr.  Goring-Thoma."  oth«»  book.,  ta 
SnUr^.^dfntlSg'^'^'^^^^^^^ 
Cirr..'^U""T.tf:f..'^HT^!'.^-  -fkU^Jl--  o.  work. 
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BT  HENRT  HARLAMD. 


Crown  8vo. 
165th.  Thousand. 


6/- 


THE  CARDINAL'S  SNUFF  BOX. 

Illustrated  by  G.  C.  Wilmhurst. 
Aeadtmy-" The  drawing.  »t»  »U  exceUent  Itt  (t;]*  ud  mll»  UliMtTHiTe  ©I 

Saturday   Retiev^-"  VfboQj  dell«hHuI." 
Pall  Hall  «o««te#-"  l>»lJitj  »nd  deliclom. 
TtntM— "  A  book  among  a  tboasaod." 
Sf*etaX»r—"  A  cbanninc  lonujioe." 

MY  FRIEND   PROSPERO.       Crown  8vo.      Third  Edition.     6/- 

r»m««-"  There  ii  no  denying  the  chaim  of  the  work,  the  delioai^  »nd 
Iragrancy  o!  the  ityle.  the  ennny  play  ol  the  dlalogne,  the  TlTactty  ot  the  wit,  and 
the  graceful  flight  of  the  fancy."  „    ^  .. 

World—"  The  reading  ot  it  is  a  plearaie  rate  ftnd  onaUoyed. 

THE  LADY   PARAMOUNT.    Crown  8vo.      SSlh  Thousand.      6/- 

Tiin»t—"tL  fantastic,  delightful  lo»e-id/ll." 

Sptetator^"  A  rc^^ate  romance  without  a  crumpled  roee  leaf. 

Daily  Jfoil-"  Charming,  dainty,  deUghUnl." 

COMEDIES  AND   ERRORS.     Crown  8vo.       ""hird  Edition.     6/- 

Mr.  Hknbt  Jambs,  in  Fortnightly  Rtview-"  Mr.  Earland  hat  clearly  thouglit 
•nt  a  form.  ...  Ho  ba»  mastered  a  method  and  learned  bow  U>  paint.  ...  His 
art  is  all  alire  with  felicities  and  deUcaciea." 


GREY   ROSES. 


Crown  8vo.  Fourth  Edition.  3/6  net 

Vaily   TtUgraph-" '  C  ey    ::n<!e»'   axe  entitled   to  rank  among  tba  cbotoett 

flowers  of  the  reauns  of  romance."  

Sptetator-"  Really  delightful.    '  Castlee  near  Bpala    It  m  near  perlecUon  as  It 

DaUy  Chroniet0—"  Charming  storiee,  simple,  fnll  ol  lieehness." 

MADEMOISELLE   MISS.        Crown  8vo.       Third  Edition.        3/6 

Speo*«f>-"  All  through  the  liook  we  are  pleated  and  entertained." 
Bookman—"  An  interesting  collection  ol  eaily  work.    In  It  may  be  noted   the 
nndonbted  delicacy  and  ttrengtb  ol  Mr.  Harlaod't  rnannv." 
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BY  CROSBY  HEATH. 


HENRIETTA  TAKING  NOTES. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


*,*  Henrietta  It  the  eleTen  year  old  daagbtcr  of  a  dramatlo  eritio,  who,  with 
her  delightful  younger  brother,  Cyrus,  are  worthy  of  a  place  bssWe  "  Helen  t 
Babies  "  or  "  Elisabeth's  ChJldrwi."  They  cant*  the  "  Olymplant  many  anxious 
and  ancnUhed  momenU.  yet  their  pranks  are  tMilTen  because  ol  the  endearing 
cbam  ol  tbelr  generous  natures.  MIm  Heath  writea  ol  cbUdrM  wttb  the  ikiU  that 
•emei  el  a  thorough  understanding  ol  the  child  mlad. 
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PICKANOCK 


BY  BERTAL  HEENET. 

A   Tale   of  Settlement   Days   in   Olden   Canada. 
Crown  8vo.  6/- 

BT  MURIEL  HINE. 

APRIL  PANHASARD.  A  Novel.  Crown  8vo.  6/- 

•  *  Lady  Emndine  to  relactantly  oompaUed  to  divorce  her  nnlaltWul  l>wi>u<l. 
who  hMdeTeloped  into  »  dii»omani«!.  She  i.  i«tur»JIy  dUJ*««d  bj  the  eowdml 
her  «!tk«  CMria.  Md  fliee  to  Coddle-in-the-D»Je,  where  .he  bopet  to  Wde  her 
Mentui^der  thi  nune  ol  April  P»r.ni««d-»  a*me  choen  <a.~l*r  .«««  the 
mi-  o'  ^ree  noreU  at  •  railw.y  «t.tloii  bookit»ll.  "  Youm  April."  Peter  Pw, 
••The  H^  o!  the  Die."  In  the  quiet  Tillw  .he  mote.  •  eweet  uul  grMjioo. 
figure  iMenely  Indifferent  to  the  curio.ity  of  tho«  who  try  to  peneteat.  the 
mysHry  that  iurround.  her.  Only  Boris  Majendie.  who  po«»  a.  her  oou»tajto 
to  her  confidence.  Her  quiet  to  .peedily  dUturbed.  A  young  American,  to  who- 
Se  to  .trangely  drawn,  make,  her  a  propcal  of  marriage,  ^rto  run.  m'f  th« 
a  little ^d.  although  he  leares  her  hto  laiger  dewtion.  Finally  her  dW<wce* 
*uiba-dTurM  up.  «nd  .he  is  lelt  in  an  inteoeel,  oompromtoing  rituation,  lor  the 
neoeuary  .iz  month.  haTe  not  yet  elapsed  to  make  the  decree  ataolute.  How  »b» 
h^«.ell  f^m  thto  curiou.  tangle  mu.t  be  Wt  lor  the  rMder  to  Hud  out. 

The  book  to  alive  with  incident,  but  it  ha.  the  rare  qwllty  ol  reetraint.  which 
prerent.  it  from  erer  merging  into  the  melodramatic,  and  the  eharacten  are  all 
drawn  with  rare  artutic  .kill. 
HALF   IN   EARNEST.         Second  Edition.        Crown  8vo        6/- 

•.•  Derrick  Kilmainey,  the  wcietary  ol  a  lamM.  poUtician,  to  a  yoang  maa 
wilh'thVdtopUuk^  to  take  the  beet  that  }!'•  ««hw  h'm.  and  dilrk  th^r-|P«^ 
2biUtles.  He  lalto  in  lore  with  a  girl,  but  •«>»«•«•»  t^e  Wea^  th.  boodw  W 
marriage.  His  loTe  to  emancipated,  unlettered.  He  to  ambltlou..  poUttoaUy. 
Sto«  h  m.".!  to  become  entangled  with  hto  ohieT.  wile.  «<  *•  too  Indolent  to 
break  wifh  her  even  in  lu.tice  to  the  girl  he  lOTei.  EventuaUy  there  come,  a 
time  when  all  the  thre«i.  have  to  be  gathered  t««ether.  when  love  „•»•  *»  ^^j 
w^ghod  with  ambition,  and  in  Kilmarney'.  caaa  the  denounement  to  unexpected 
and  .tartling. 


EARTH. 


Second  Edition. 


Crown  8vo. 


«/- 


•.•  Muriel  Hine'.  previous  novel  •*  HaU  la  Bameat  •'  achieved  a  ooaalierBblo 
.access.  "Earth"  ««m.  Ukely  to  «:hleve  a  greater.  The  rtorydeab  with  the 
awakening  ol  a  pure  young  girl  to  the  reaUtie.  of  »'»  »°<»  »»|'*  t^*'  "•^^^f 
a  proper  understanding  ol  human  nature  come,  .ympathy :  to  |^*  •"'•«»  »^<*» 
all     •'Earth  "tea  Kxjiety  novel  with  a  wdety  atmoephere  that  to  ooAvinoliii. 


BT  ADELAIDE  HOLT. 

OUTSIDE  THE  ARK.  Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


•.•  This  to  an  attracUvely  told  .tory  with  many  ont.tanding  feature..  Hugh 
luikip.  a  prominent  man  of  letters,  marrie.  a  young  wife,  whom  he  does  not 
nnderstand;  bfca««  she  to  continually  pcing  and  never  her  natural  »»•  She 
to TU  jealous  of  the  beautiful  but  incapaciUted  actxe».  Margaret  St**'.  «« '»»» 
InskiD  to  writing  a  pUy.  and  makes  use  of  an  inffenioo.  and  .hady  trick  to  .py 
Cu  h«r  husbands  motives.  But  Iris,  the  young  wife,  to  not  entirely  a  »»^««°"'t 
figure,  for  her  frail  beauty  and  helplessne-  make  a  tender  appeal  for  .ymi»tby. 
The  scene  of  the  novel  changes  at  time,  from  the  hub  ol  J^?f °°  "'•  *?_^' 
p«r«f«!  quiet  ol  a  country  vicarage,  whither  the  father  ol  Irl.-a  charming 
icholar-leU  fall  honeyed  word,  ol  wisdom  and  advice  or  gently  ohrfe.  hto  <.»er- 
lealous  curate.  The  author  ha.  a  strong  mum  d  humour,  a.  weU  a.  a  great  pewer 
ol  dramatic  iresentment. 
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BY  ADELAIDE  UQLl— continued. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  REGRET. 


Crown  8vo. 


«/- 


*,*  Batty  FavaiaU'i  eblldbood  U  Inn  ol  patboi.  F«r  tb«  bMt  immb  1b  th* 
world  th*  to  niwbto  to  captnr*  th*  irmpftthr  ol  hw  ■apiKmd  l»tb«r,  and  nm* 
•«»T  to  main  u  imprudent  nuurriaf*  with  •  very  oharmiiii  bat  rmtbar  wMk  yoanf 
mM  who  to  addietad  to  "drink."  Factidloiu  to  *  d«|i«a,  tbto  Ullinf  doM  not 
•Mm  to  tpoll  the  lentlanau  uid  rcflnmnant  ol  bto  dtopodtion,  nntil,  •nracad  by  an 
Inanlt  to  hto  wife,  h«  IrilU  a  man  in  a  fit  ol  aloohoUo  beniy.  With  her  btuband 
•Mktanocd  to  penal  lerTitnda  lor  MT«n  yean,  the  problem  ol  Betty'i  lUe  to  InU  ol 
dlfflcnlty.  Alter  Are  yean  a  leoond  man,  John  Barle,  wine  her  Iotb,  knowin« 
little  or  nothing  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  ol  iU  fulfilment.  Finally,  new* 
arrirei  that  the  oonTlct  will  return  in  a  lew  weeta,  and  the  itory  end*  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly.  Thi*  to  a  deli(htlul  noTel.  It  ha*  incident  and  Irethnaa;  and 
the  diractaeo  ol  the  ityle  sivei  the  book  a  remarkably  afttotio  tmpreMion  ot  life. 


KITWYK. 


BY  MRS.  JOHN  LANE. 

Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


A  Story  with  numerous  illustrations  by  Howard  Pyle 
Albert  Sterner  and  George  Wharton  Edwards. 

Tim»»—"  Mrs.  Lane  has  succeeded  to  admiration,  and  chiefly  by  reason  ol 
being  eo  much  iaterested  in  her  theme  that  she  makes  no  conscious  effort  to 
please.  .  .  .  Everyone  who  seeks  to  be  dlTerted  wUl  read  '  Kitwyk '  lor  Ite 
obricus  qualities  of  entertainment." 


THE  CHAMPAGNE   STANDARD. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


Horning  Pott—"  The  author's  champagne  orerfiows  with  witty  saying*  too 
numerous  to  recite." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette-"  Un.  Lane's  papen  on  our  social  mannera  and  foible*  are 
the  moat  entertaining,  the  kindest  and  the  truest  that  hare  been  offered  a*  tor  a 
long  time.  .  .  .  The  book  shows  an  airy  philosophy  that  will  render  it  ol  ewTioe 
to  the  social  itudent." 


ACCORDING   TO   MARIA. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


DaiJu  CftrontW*-"  Thto  delightful  norel,  sparkling  with  humour.  .  .  .  Maria* 
world  to  real.  .  .  .  Mn.  Lane  to  remarkably  true  to  life  in  that  world.  .  .  .  Maria 
is  priceless,  and  Mrs.  Lane  is  a  satirist  whoee  life  may  be  indefatigably  Joyous  in 
satiric  art.  For  her  eyes  harrest  the  little  absurdities,  and  her  hand  makes 
sheares  of  them.    .    .    .    Thackeray  might  hare  made  such  shcaTes  if  he  had  been 
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BALTHASAR  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/. 


Translated  by  Mrs.  John  Lane  from  the  French  of  Anatcle  France 

Daily  Oraphie-"  The  original  charm  and  distinction  ol  the  author's  style  ha* 
snrriTed  the  difficult  ordeal  of  appearing  in  another  language.  .  .  .  '  The  Cure's 
Mignonette'  to  as  perfect  in  itself  as  some  little  delicate  flower." 

TALK  O'  THE  TOWN.  Crown  8vo.  6/- 

•«•  Mrs.  John  line's  new  book.  "  Talk  ot  tha  Town,"  to  on  the  same  line* 
M  "The  Champagne  Standard,"  that  sparkling  and  brilliantly  witty  study  ot 
Engltoh  and  American  life,  and  has  the  delightful  and  refresning  humour 
we  haTe  a  right  to  expect  of  the  author  of  "  According  to  Maria,"  and  that  power 
of  obfervation  aud  keen  lu&ight  into  everyday  life  which  made  "  The  Champagne 
Standard  "  one  of  the  most  successful  and  one  ol  the  most  quoted  books  ol  the 
season,  both  in  England  and  America." 


JOHN 
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BY  STEPHEN  LEACOCK. 

LITERARY  LAPSES.       Third  Edition.       Crown  8vo.        3/6  net 

NONSENSE  NOVELS.       Third  Edition.       Crown  8vo.        3/6  net 

PM  Mall  GatM*-"  Htcitalnly  bid.  Mr  to  riT»l  the  Iinmott»l  LewtaCwtoU." 

Punch-"  Deliihtlul  .ponUneity.    Ther.  U  genuine  «old  here  on  eTery  page." 
Dailv  Oravhio-"  '  an\do,  the  Gimlet  ol  Ghent  •  .et  u.  in  »  ro«.    HU  iMt  t»Ie. 
'  The  Asbeitoe  BUn,'  is  the  bait." 

SUNSHINE  SKETCHES  OF  A  LITTLE  TOWN.     Fourth  Edition 

Crown  8vo.  3/6  net 

Swning  Standard-"  We  h»Te  nerer  Unghed  more  often." 

holiday."  .     . 

•  delightfully  lre»h  and  amiuing  w»y  oJ  putting  thingi. 

m-  ■■  ai.  T«i    hmid    «ork-l0T  which  no  conoeiT»b!e  emolument  would  be 

eeatimant." 


BT  V.  J.  LOCKE. 


STELLA  MARIS. 


A  Novel. 


Crown  8vo. 


b- 


With  8  Illustrations  by  Frank  Wiles. 


.  •  Mr    Locke's  .itonishlng  tertility  ol  inTention  hw  ncTer  yet  been  »•«»*» 
«  .^IJ^LdTMuiS  "  in  thU  .tory.    It  bm.  »U  tne  picturesque  brsTer,  ol   the 

h«m  tS  stiUnsM  ol  her  coach,  bat  the  world  ol  men  »nd  wome  .. 

w«,m  th.  flrst  Due  the  reeder  l»U»  under  »  spelL  For  all  its  wisUul  dellc»oy 
ci  t^?r.  Mr  M??  hnm^"  b~Id  wd  stro'S..  Tibr.te.  with  twror  Just  » 
U  iSilSI.  with  i^^^v^  This  U  Mr.  Locke's  finest  «hl.Te«.nt. 
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BY  W.  J.  LOCKE— continued. 


THE  JOYOUS  ADVENTURES  OF  ARISTIDE  PUJOL.    A  Novel 

Crown  8vo.  6/- 

With  lUustratioris  by  Alec  Bull. 

Bail  J  Ttltgraph-"  In  '  Aristid*  Pajol '  Ur.  W.  J.  Locke  hM  tlren  Ul«  to  on* 
ol  the  most  tuc'nivtiDs  creatnrei  in  modern  Action." 

Morning  Pott—"  We  do  not  know  when  Mr.  Locke  wu  more  happily  intpircd." 


•DERELICTS. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


Daily  Chroniel*—"  Mr.  Locke  telle  hit  atory  in  e  tctt  trne,  Tery  moTins,  end 
rery  noble  book.  II  anyone  can  read  the  lait  chapter  with  dry  eyee  we  ehaU  be 
earpriaed.    'Oerelicta'  ia  an  inipre«ife  and  important  book." 

Morning  Poit—"  Hr.  Locke'*  derer  norel.  One  ol  the  most  eflectire  itoriee 
that  bare  appeared  lor  iome  time  patt." 

*IDOLS.  Crown  8vo.  6/- 

Vaily  Ttltgraph-"  A  brilliantly  written  and  eminently  readable  book." 
Daily  Mail—"  One  ol  the  moat  dittingaiahed  noTels  ol  the  preaent  book  aeaeon." 
PuneA— "The  Baron  atrongly  reoommenda  Mr.   W.  J.   Ix)cke'a  'Idola'   to  all 

noTel  readert.    It  ii  well  written.    No  time  it  watted  in  tuperflaout  dencriptione; 

there  ia  no  One  writing  lor   flne  writing't  take,   bot  the  ttory    will  absorb   the 

reader.    ...   It  ia  a  norel  that,  one*  taken  ap,  caimot  willingly  be  put  down 

mntU  flnlihed." 


•A  STUDY   IN  SHADOWS. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


Daily  Chroniel*—"  Mr.  Locke  ha*  achlered  •  dittinct  encceae  ia  this  novel. 
Hkt  has  ttrock  many  emotional  chordt  and  ttrnck  them  all  with  a  firm  ture  hand." 

Athtnetum—"  Tb«  character-drawing  it  dlttinetly  good.  All  tba  peraonagea 
etMid  well  defined  with  atrongly  marked  indiTidnalitiet." 


•THE  WHITE   DOVi:. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


TtiMM— "  An  interesting  ttory,  lull  of  dramatic  tcenea." 
Morning  Pott-"  An  interesting  ttory.    The  character!  are  atrongly  conoeiTad 
and  vividly  preaented,  and  the  dramatie  momenta  are  powerinlly  realiaed. ' 


•THE   USURPER. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


World—"  This  qnite  nneommon  noveL" 

Spectator—"  Character  and  plot  are  most  ingenioasly  wrought,  and  the  conoln- 
eioo,  when  it  oomea,  it  lolly  aatialying." 
Timot—"  An  Impraaaive  romance." 

THE   DEMAGOGUE  AND  LADY   PHAVRE.       Cr.  8vo.        3/6 


*AT  THE  GATE  OF  SAMARIA. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


Daily  Ckronielo-"  Tb?  heroin*  ol  tbit  clever  atofy  attracts  oar  interett.   . 
She  ia  a  clever  and  sobtle  ttudy.    ...    We  congratnlate  Mr.  Locke." 

Momino  Pot-"  A    devnly    written    tale   ...   tiie    autbor't    pleturea 
BohemiaB  Ul*  are  bright  and  graphic." 
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BY  W.  J.  lOCKE—conlinucd. 


•WHERE  LOVE  IS. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


Mr.  JAMU  DouoLAi.  in  Star-"  I    do   not   olten    pr.ta.   •  J^>'  *J*|^  ^ 

wllrionS  tor  TnoTel  th.t  ii  »  pieoe  ol  lJt«r»tur«  w  well  m  »  plao*  ol  lU.- 
Standard-"  A  brHUwit  p»ec«  ol  work."  _ 

r<WMt-"Th»  author  bu  the  true  flit;  hU  people  »re  »11t«. 

*THE  MORALS  OF  MARCUS  ORDEYNE.  Cr.  8vo.  6/- 
Mr.  C.  K.  8H0BMH.  in  Sphtr^"  A  book  which  b«  lu.t  d«»lht;rf  «»  ^•«t" 
rnrt*-"  Mr.  Locke',  new  noTel  b  one  ol  the  beet  wtietic  piece,  ol  work  I 

hkTe  met  with  lor  mnny  %  dey."  ,  ,.   ..   »vi.   „«.» 

Daily  C)ironiei#-"Mr.  Locke  eacceed..  indwrf.  in    erer,   crUl.   ol   thU   ««» 

original  .tonr." 


THE   BELOVED  VAGABOND. 


Crown  8vo. 
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T-rtft_"  Certainly  it  I.  the  moet  brilliant  pieoe  ol  work  Mr.  Locke  ha.  done." 
lZiin„  Standard--  Mr.  Locke  c«.  hardly  laU  to  write  beautUully.    He  hM 
not  tailed  now." 


SIMON   THE   JESTER. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


•  •  The  central  fisure  ol  Mr.  Locke',  new  norel  U  one  Simon  de  Oex,  M.P.. 
whoWiimrt  hie  with  a  gay  and  «.rene  philosophy  is  .uddenly  called  upon  to 
7^1  Silt^  This  he  does  gallantly  and  le.t.  at  Death  until  he  diworer.  to  hi. 
^luS'on^har^tmy'T/a'V'at/r  j«.ei  th«.  he  E"°«""'^  .XJ'^"'"^} 
hi.  claim,  he  atUin.  Mklration.  The  heroine  »»,^1»  B'"<it-  "  •«-^»^"  S 
animal.,  and  an  important  figure  in  the  .tory  U  a  '*'"'•  f~''*?'H*°?f;T'S 
Spadopoula..  who  ha.  a  troupe  ol  pertorming  cat..  The  Kene  ol  the  noTeX  «« 
laid  in  London  and   Alcien. 

THE  GLORY  OF  CLEMENTINA  WING.         Crown  8vo.        6/- 
ni...,.,-.-"  Mr   Locke',  beet.    .    .    .    Clementina  Wing  and  Dr.  Qnistne  are  the 
two^mrt^'^rabi  c'S^?.™  Vha't  Mr.  Lock,  ha.  e.er  brought  together  in  holy 
wedlock.    The  phraM.  are  Locke'e  met  debonairly  witty. 

•Also  Bound  in  Cloth  with  Illustrated  paper  wrapper  i/-  net. 


BY  LAURA  BOGUE  LUFFMAN. 


A  QUESTION  OF  LATITUDE. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


•  •  The  author  ol  "  A  Que»tion  ol  Latitude  take,  an  English  girl  b<«n  »•»• 
romfortib'e  trate?'nM.  of  a  ^untry  hou«.  in  the  Old  Country,  and  place,  her  in  a 
"rSS'g'r^S'rrX  en^ronment  in  iustrali^  ''^\"^,ltn  EnVuh  t'^b^'ry^^d 
undergoing  a  change.  She  learn,  to  dutinguish  between  ^°«"»°  "'"'"fji  that 
SSmial  .implicity  Ind  manliae^,  she  also  learn,  how  to  wa.h  »P  d^^"; ."'^  *°*> 
iUistralla  U  not  all  kangaroos  and  giant  crirkcten.  The  atmosphere  <>«t^e.tory » 
c^i  nring  and  fhere  aA  many  Tirid  picture,  ol  ^']^^'''^^l^,^\^^'^^ 
Australia  is  It  really  ta.  iu  .trength  and  it.  weaknea.  it.  reflnement  and  lu 
vulgarity. 
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BT  A.  NEIL  LYONS. 

Crown  8vo. 


ARTHURS.  Crown  8vo.  6/- 

very  entartalninf  and  amoiing  work,  bnt  •  Ttry  kindly 
Incidentally  tb»  work  it  a  mirror  of  a  phiM  ol  the  low 


Tiwi$t—"  Not  only  i 
and  tolerant  work  alio. 

London  life  ot  to^ay  aa  true  a*  certain  ol  Hofarth's  trantoriptA  in  the  eighteenth 
centnry,  and  lar  more  tender." 

Punch—"  Mr.  Neil  Lyons  leemt  to  get   right  at  the  heart  ol  thiagt,  and   I 
oonteei  to  a  real  admiration  lor  this  philoeopber  oi  the  cotte»«taU." 


SIXPENNY  PIECES. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


Pall  Mall  Oautt0—"  It  ia  pure,  laet,  sheer  lite,  salted  with  a  sense  othumonr." 

Bvtning  Standard—" '  Sispenny  Pieces '  is   as  good  as  '  Arthar's,'  and   that 

is  saying  a  great  deal.    A  book  tull  ol  laughter  and  tears  and  hits  innumerable 

that  one  feels  impelled  to   read  alond.     '  Sixpenny  Pieces '   would  be  very   hard 

indeed  to  beat." 


COTTAGE  PIE. 


Crown  8vc. 


6/- 


*,*  Mr.  Lyons'  former  books  dealt  with  East  London  characters.  Now  ha 
draws  the  rarying  types  ot  a  small  country  community.  The  humour  ot  the 
whole  is  enforced,  inimitable,  and  there  it  the  underlying  note  ot  tragedy  neyer 
wholly  absent  from  the  lives  ot  the  poorer  classes. 

W.  J.  Looks,  in  Outlook-"    .    .    .    That  book  of  beauty,  truth,  and  artistry." 
EowiN  PuoH,  in  Outlook—"  I  have  nerer  misted  an  opportunity  to  azpreis  my 
admiration  tor  his  inimitable  talent" 

CLARA :    SOME   CHAPTERS    IN   THE   LIFE  OF  A   HUSSY. 


Crown  8vo. 


61- 


llaneh»$t0r  Guardian—"  Mr.  Lyons  writes  about  lite  in  the  slums  with  a 
grea»  deal  ot  penetratiTe  sympathy  tor  human  nature  as  it  shows  itself." 

Datty  Oraphie—"  Clara  it  a  type,  the  real  thing,  and  we  know  ot  no-one  else 
who  oould  haTe  created  her.'° 


BT  ALLAN  MoAULAT. 


THE  EAGLES  NEST. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


Athenceum—"  We  should  describe  the  book  as  a  brilliant  tour  dt  forte.    .    . 
The  ttory   is  spirited  and   interettiug.     The  lore  interett  also  ia  excellent  and 
pathetic" 

Spectator—"  Thii  is  one  ot  those  illuminating  and  stimulating  romances  which 
set  people  reading  history." 


BEGGARS  AND  SORNERS. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


*,*  "  Beggars  and  Sorners  "  is  a  noTsI  which  dealt  with  what  may  be  called  the 
back-wash  ot  the  "  Forty  Five."  It  commemorates  th«  d4bdel»  ot  a  great  romance, 
and  in  deecrlbing  the  liTes,  the  struggles,  the  make-shifts,  the  intrigues  and  the 
crimes  of  a  small  circle  of  Jacobite  exiles  in  Holland  between  the  years  ITiS  and 
17St,  it  strlTes  to  show  the  pathos  of  history  while  reTealing  its  seamy  side.  The 
eharaeters  are  imaginary  (with  one  important  exception);  they  hare  imaginary 
xuunes  and  commit  imaginary  actions,  for  the  story  is  not  confined  to,  but  only 
founded  on,  fact.  If  aome  readers  of  Jacobite  history  find  among  their  number 
some  old  friends  with  new  faces,  this  need  not  detract  from  the  interest  of  others 
to  whom  all  the  characters  are  new— actors  in  a  drama  drawn  from  the  norelist's 
fancy.  To  English  readers  it  may  hare  to  be  explained  what  the  word  Borner 
means— but  the  story  makes  this  sufSciently  plain.  The  norel  is  of  a  lighter 
character  than  those  preyionsly  written  by  this  author,  and  It  is  not  without 
sensational  elements.  In  spite  of  adyeraa  circumstances,  grim  characters,  and  all 
the  sorrows  of  a  lost  cause,  it  oontrires  to  end  happily.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Amiterdam, 
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JOHN     LANE'S     LIST     OF    FICTION 
BT  KARIM  MICHAELI8. 

THF.  DANGrROUS  AGE.  Crown  8vo.  3/6  net 

Translated  from  the  Danish. 

,1)  Bow''t''o".Sr?«t1.n.'^"m.<mion.  i.  •  month.  U  Gwm.ny. 

(t)  TraMlated  Jnto  "  •*°«">»i«.  Ui,c«t  PaBvorr,  who  Mjt  In  his 

(»  Tr,ui.I»ted   into  f^""^-,?'  ^•.  H.  ,h.  *°min  "  i^«""<«  ">.  I.mlnln.l 

■tnn(«  book." 


ELSIE  LINDTNER. 
THE  GOVERNOR. 


A  Sequel. 


Crown  8vo. 


Crown  8vo. 


3/6  net 
3/6  net 


SEKHET. 


BT  IRENE  MILLER. 

Crown  8vo. 


6/- 

»  loDf  duel  between  Etwne  »nd  the  eTil  genlui  01  "*'  '"n^"  "f'T„j  fhouBh 
extreme.  The  T«.ult  remaim  uncertain  till  the  l«t  px*  or  two.  »nd  thougu 
decidedly  ghMtly  U  entirely  original  and  unforeieen. 

BY  HECTOR  H.  MUNRO  (Saki) 

THE  UNBEARABLE  BASSINGTON.     A  Novel.     Crown  Svo.    6/- 
...  The  keynote  of  this  book  is  .truck  in  an  early  chapter  ^^•''^•.°*^^* 

Tre^raTw.  t.rBr.ton-  ToZ  Tt^.T..o\nv^.^r^f^^^ 

D^uct.      Thiy^re   in    the   «hoolboy   .tage.    and   we   who  •"•"PP^  Z"    '^ 

A«^?  Uari^  Khool  he   run.  loose  tor  a  time  in  London    bear-led  a  »>">•  ^ » 

the  reader  with  hi*  .tore  ol  .poutaneou.  gaiety. 

nhM«)««w  ANYONE  COXTUJ  DINE  out  tor  a  year  and  paM  tor  a  wit  ^tcr 

pa«  oTcr  .neb  a  book  aa  thU." 
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BY  HECTOR  H.  HUMRC  {iakh-couthnml. 


THE  CHRONIC I-ES  OF  CLOVIS. 


Crown  8vo.  6/- 

Xngliih  Rmtim—"  A  ooltaetion  ol  ibort  ttorlw  printad  from  tmIoui  naw*- 
pkp«ra  «Dd  ma  atinM.  Erery  on«  ww  worth  r*prinUn(,  and  lom*,  oottbly  '  Th« 
OrMt  Wmp'  aid  ' Sradni  VMht*r.'  ar*  vary  cl«T«r  iBdMd.  Mr.  Monro  oono«ftl« 
pilU  oi  claTernM  in  •  •acar-4x>ktlnc  oi  wit— real  wit— and  tb*  raanlt  is  a  ohockl* 
proTokinc  book,  aicapl  on  tha  ooca*ioni  whan  its  author  waa  t4<acbad  to  trim 
rcalliin  and  wrota  bia  mood." 


6/- 


BY  LOUIS  N.  PARKER 


POMANDER  WALK. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


Author  of  "Rosemary,"  etc.      With  numerous  Illustrations  by 

J.  Scott  Williams. 

*,*  Noralitad  by  tha  antbor  ol  tha  delightial  play  of  tba  aama  nama,  wbiob  baa 
mat  with  ao  much  inoceM  both  in  England  and  tba  Dnitad  Statai.  A  piotnra  of 
ona  ol  tba  qaaint  ont^l-tba-way  oorna<.i  ol  London  ol  tba  oldan  timai.  Tha  Tolnma 
oontalnt  a  tintad  Irontiiplaoa  Mid  titla  paca,  and  namaroos  otbar  charming 
illoitration*. 

Dailv  TiUpraph—"  Mr.  Parker  hae  tnrnad  a  dr'ightlal  comedy  into  •  atlU 
more  dellghtlal  ttory  ...  in  erery  way  a  cbaro.iuK,  happy  romance,  ba«DtiIaI]y 
told  and  IrreeisUbly  Mntimental." 


6/- 


OTHER  LAWS. 


BT  JOHN  PARKINSON. 

Crown  8vo. 


6/- 

*,*  This  book  i*  diitinotb  the  outoome  ol  the  Uteit  "  intelleetoal "  moTtment 
in  sovel-writing.  The  hero,  Hawkini,  i>  an  Alrican  eiplorer.  Dnring  a  holiday  in 
England  he  l^li  in  lore  with  and  captiTatea  Caroline  Blackwood,  a  woman  ol 
eti«nf  peT««nality.  Circumstancaa  preimt  him  Irom  entering  opon  a  formal 
enffagement,  and  he  departs  again  lor  Airic*.  witbont  propoiing  marriage.  Carolina 
and  Hawkins  correspond  fltlally  tor  some  time;  but  then  a  startling  combinatton 
ol  erents  causes  Hawkins  to  penatrata  hirthar  and  Inrther  into  the  interior;  a 
natire  Tillage  is  burned,  and  a  report,  baaed  apparently  upon  fact,  is  circulated 
ol  his  death.  Not  until  seren  months  hare  elapsed  is  he  able  to  return  to  England. 
Ha  finds  Caroline  married  to  a  man  who  has  found  her  money  useful.  Here  tha 
story,  strong  and  moTing  throughout,  moves  steadily  to  the  close,  describing 
delicately  and  analytically  the  soul  conflict  ol  a  man  and  a  woman,  sundered  and 
separate,  with  a  yearning  lor  each  other's  loTe. 


THE  SNAKE. 


BT  F.  INGLIS  POWELL. 

Crown  Svo. 


6/- 


*,*  For  countleas  generations  the  soul  of  Peasant  India  baa  been  steeped  in 
weird,  fantastic  superstitions,  some  grotesque,  some  loathsome,  all  strangely 
iaaoinating.  Though  tba  main  theme  ol  this  story  is  the  onliappy  love  ol  a 
beaatilnl,  eTil  woman,  and  the  brutal  frankness  with  which  she  writes  of  bar 
unoontroUed  passions  in  her  diary,  yet  the  whole  tale  hinges  on  some  of  tba  moat 
grueeomo  superstitions  oi  the  East.  Tbi3  book  should  appeal  to  all  who  take  aa 
interest  in  the  strange  beliefs— not  of  the  educated  classes— but  of  tha  limpla- 
minded  and  ignorant  peasants  of  Beliar. 
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BY  F.  J.  RAMDALL. 


LOVE   AND  THE   IRONMONGER. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


D»Uti  TtUoravk-"  KoM  tb«  fM  d*y»  wImb  Mr.  T.  AnMty  wm  writing  hit 
iBtrnlUbl*  wrtJ.  ^humonrou.  noftlt,  w*  cm  nc.ll  no  book  ol  pnr*\t  Urcic»l 
ImailOktion  to  hill  ol  •»o«lltnt  •nt«r»ftlnmtnt  u  thli  Qrit  enort  ol  Mr.  F.  J. 
lUadall.  •  Low  "Mi  <•>•  Ironmonger '  t*  c«f»»ln  »*  b«  »  »>"•'*?•  ,  ,  _  i.w 
^r<«M»-"  Ai  dWwtini  •  oomadr  ol  trror*  m  tho  lanin  li  Utaly  to  mort  with 

*"'  MrrSiiMMT  »ioi«B,  in  Tft#  ;*i.*«r#- "  I  th»Bk  tbt  .nthor  lor  •  dtllthtlnl 
boar't  amuMincnt." 


THK  BERMONPSEY  TWIN. 


Crown  8vo. 


61- 


;»  A  hnmouroui  ttory  ol  th«  T«ipp«»r»nc«  ol  •  twin  broth«i.  who  I*  ioppoMtl 
to  bS  d«>d.  Pro.porout.  r«ip«<ted.  and  w«ll  .KUfled  with  hlmMll.  »  luburUn 
trudetman  1«  oonterapUtlng  matrimony  and  tho  r«all»atJoii  '  hli  ijnbltlon.,  whoa 
th*  twin  brother  apptart.  He  It  thrown  Into  a  »tat«  o!  panic,  for  not  only  h 
hl>  lortuno  thus  rednred  by  hall  and  hli  marriage  protp'ttn  endangered,  but  tho 
twin  ii  to  all  appearance  a  dlnreputablo  character.  whoM  exUtence  Ihrestana  to 
mar  the  tradeeraan«  reepectabiU'y.  The  |ood  man'a  atiempu  to  hide  thU 
nndeeirable  brother  .ke  amntlng  reading,  and  the  prank*  ol  tho  unweloome  twin 
•erre  t  complicate  .latten,  lor  the  brothen  are  ao  much  alike  a»  to  be  ewlly 
mlitaken  one  lor  the  other.  The  new  arrlral  ii  really  a  ican  of  Integrity,  hU 
depraTlty  being  ar«umed  aa  a  Joke.  IlaTing  played  the  farce  ont  he  ii  about  to 
"oonleee."  when  the  tablet  are  turned  npon  him  by  accident,  and  ha  U  lorced  to 
PUT  heaTlly  lor  hit  ton  in  a  lerlet  ol  humiliating  adTenturet. 


61- 
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BY  HUGH  DE  BELINCOURT. 

A  FAIR  HOUSE.  Crown  8vo. 

Author  of  "A  Boy  a  Marriage,"  "The  Way  Things  Happen, 

Strongest  Plume." 
•,•  The  outttanding  idea  ol  Mr.  H.  gh  de  MUnoourft  new  nOTel  it  the 
Doaaibillty  ol  abtolute  lore  and  confidence  between  lather  and  daughter.  It  b  the 
main  thread  ol  the  »to.y  and  all  the  incident!  are  lubordinated  to  it.  The  book 
lalU  naturally  into  three  tectiont.  The  first  opent  with  tie  birth  ol  the  daughter 
tnd  the  death  ol  the  mother,  the  father'*  utter  despair,  until  an  idea  comes  to 
him,  to  make  the  child  hit  masterpiece  and  to  see  how  much  one  human  being  can 
mean  to  another.  The  second  deals  with  the  growth  ol  the  child  from  fire  to 
fifteen.  In  the  third,  the  girl  becomes  a  woman.  Her  first  experience  ol  lore  la 
unhappy  and  threatens  to  destroy  the  confidence  between  lather  and  daughter. 
But  she  is  enabled  to  throw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  stage-work,  and  in  the 
excitement  ol  work  the  finds  hersell  again.  And  the  end  ol  the  book  leaTes  her 
with  the  knowledge  that  one  lore  does  not  necessarily  displace  another,  and  that  a 
second,  happier  Iotb  hat  only  itrengtheaed  the  bond  between  her  lather  and 
hertelL 


BY  ESSEX  SMITH 

WIND  ON  THE  HEATH.  Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


•»•  No  paragraph  or  descriptlTe  note  can  glT*  an  idea  ol  Uiat  Ettez  Smith  i 
•tory.  It  depend!  upon  ttyle.  psychology,  woodland  atmosphere,  and  more  than 
anything  else  upon  originality  ol  outlook.  It  will  make  a  direct  appwk!  to  th*t 
public  that  baa  a  taste  lor  the  nnutnal.  There  te  underlying  it  a  tone  ol  pa, "  jn, 
the  paiaion  of  a  lantattic  Richaid  Jefferiet. 
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BT  OIOROB  STEVEHSON. 


TOPHAMS  FOLLY. 


A  Novel. 


Crown  8vo. 


61- 


*«*  Thi*  aoTtI  hu  tb«  enrioiu  chiirm  ol  m  t«1(t  thkt  raiiiht  b«  told  to  y«a  by 
yoor  own  raotb«r  of  irknilniotbar.  a  homdiatH  and  nlmpUrlly  which  U  ii«T«r 
o**r»ci«ht«l  by  th«  writer's  mj  ooa*id«nbl«  skill  In  prciwntlnfl  hi*  story.  Th« 
•Mil*  Is  laid  In  »  small  town  in  th«  West  Riding  ol  Yorksbirv-lortanataly  tbsr* 
is  practically  no  dialsct.  What  tb«  narrator  promta  to  tu  is  supposed  to  b«  tho 
laeldonts  of  the  lives  ol  varlotu  memt>«ri  ol  the  Tvpbara  family  and  their  klaslolk 
seen  largely  through  the  eyes  ol  Mary  Ann.  Mary  Ann'i  motbor  was  a  womaa 
ol  good  family,  who  In  her  early  teens  eloped  with  her  father's  groom,  and  although 
In  oonaeqnenoe  ol  her  act  she  endured  many  hardships,  she  neyer  repeated  It. 
When  Mary  Ann  was  jint  growinic  into  young  womanhood  tiis  di«coTered  an 
•dTertlseniDnt  in  a  newspaiier  enquiring  for  the  heirs  of  Thomai  Morton  Bagstei. 
and  Kolnti^l  It  out  to  her  mother.  They  oonsult  Mr.  Topham.  the  lawyer,  who 
ondt.takAi  to  make  enquiriei  for  them.  Topham  !•■  a»  thin  time  yery  short  of 
oaab,  and  cannot  oompleta  a  grand  new  house  for  himwit  and  his  family,  orer 
whotn  he  rules  as  a  petty  domestic  tyrant.  From  now  on  the  financial  lortunea 
.  «.  J  Topharas  prosper,  and  the  house,  which  has  begun  to  be  known  as 
■  Topham ■«  Folly."  Is  completed  and  occur :cd.  And  in  this  tempestuous  household 
IlTes  Mary  Ann  as  a  humble  serrant-a  kind  ol  angel  in  a  print  drsas.  When  the 
yonpgost  boy  is  about  twenty  he  suddenly  diK"v»rs  by  thu  purest  chance  the 
whole  fraud  upon  which  the  family  fortunes  bays  been  erected.  There  are 
ifuiumerable  side  iieues,  erery  one  of  them  tascinatlngly  human  and  delightfully 
tokl. 


BT  HERMANN  SUDERMANN. 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS  (Das  Hohe  Lied).        Crown  8vo.        6/- 

A  new  Translation  by  Beatrice  Marshall. 

*,*  The  first  English  translation  ol  this  work,  published  under  the  title  ol 
"  The  Song  of  Songs,"  irored  to  be  too  American  lor  the  taste  ol  the  British 
public,  and  was  CTentually  dropped.  But  It  was  ielt  that  the  work  was  too  gi«*t 
an  one  not  to  be  reprecented  In  the  Elnglish  language,  and  accordingly  this  entirely 
new  translation  has  betn  made  which  it  is  hoped  will  fairly  represent  the  wonderftfl 
original  without  undnly  ofteudlng  the  susceptibilities  of  the  British  public.  In 
this  oolosul  norel,  Sudermann  has  made  a  searching  and  masterly  study  of  teminin* 
traiity.  The  character  aud  career  of  Lily  Ctepanck  are  depicted  with  such  pitilesa 
power  and  unerring  psychological  insight,  that  the  portrait  would  be  almost 
intolerable  in  its  realism,  if  it  were  not  lor  its  touches  cl  humour  and  tendernese. 
In  these  pages  too  may  be  found  some  of  Sudermann's  most  characteristic  and 
charming  passages  descriptire  of  country  life,  -  hile  his  pictures  of  Berlin  Society 
in  all  its  phases,  the  glimpses  he  gires  us  ii  irhat  goes  on  beneath  the  tinMl, 
spiok  and  span  surface  ol  the  great  modern  capital  are  drawn  with  Tolstoyaa 
yigoiu  and  ooloiu. 

THE  INDIAN  LILY  and  other  Stories.  Crown  8vo.  6/- 

Translated  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  M.A. 

•••  A  scries  of  characteristic  stories  by  the  great  German  Master  which  exhibit 
his  art  In  erery  phase.  Sudermann  is  chiefly  known  in  this  country  as  a  writer 
ol  nonia  and  ot  play;,  but  this  yelume  will  place  him  in  a  new  Mght  {or  Englifh 
readere-as  a  writer  of  short  stories  ol  the  first  rank.  In  lact  be  may  with  iastice 
be  termed  the  German  Maupassant. 
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BY  SIR  FRANK  8WETTENHAM. 

ALSO  AND  PERHAPS.  Crown  8vo.  6/- 

Author  of  "Unaddressed  Letters,"  "British  Malaya,"  etc. 
Pii»/.)i-"  •  Dodo  lil»nd  •  cont»lni  •  U»i«  anoUtton  ol  »nch  c«ni>ii>«  l"™""' 

FrVnk  «pol«,i«  almost  humbl,  lor  m.ntfc,nlD,  ^^^"1  ^^^'^'}^''^  ^^^ 
W  Pi*?e.'  he  becomn  »n  hUtorian  unwhamed,  and  a  met  attractire  <«•.  TM 
Kri5  Incarnadine '  provided  me  wUh  a  more  griiily  sensation  than  I  haw  bem 
^1«  to  CMjM*  op  for  man,  year.,  and  '  Dl.beliel  in  the  ^""een  '  onght  to  b« 
TMd  aloud  daily  to  thee  obnoxioue  people  who  cannot  bring  themeelTeji  to  Wlew 
toinylhint  that  does  not  take  place  within  a  .tone's  throw  ol  their  parish  pump. 


BT  MARCELLE  TINATRE. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  LOVE. 


Crown  8vo. 
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Translated  from  the  French  by  A.  R.  AUinson.  M.A. 
•  •  01  the  newer  French  noTeli«ts  Marcelle  Tinayre  is  perhaps  the  best  known. 
Her  Vork  has  been  crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  Md  .he  P<»f««  »  7"»  !"«• 
public  in  Europe  and  in  America.  The  .tory  deaU  with  a  ««'» • 'o'*  »f  »  """^ 
■wxiflce  dictated  by  lore.  "The  8h«iow  ol  Lore"  is  a  book  ol  exUaordina^ 
S^er.  uncompromising  in  its  delineation  ol  certain  hard,  some  might  «y  "PUUire 
hwts  ol  life,  yet  instinct  all  through  with  an  exquisitely  tender  and  beautilnl 
passion  ol  human  interest  and  human  sympathy. 


BY  GEORGE  YANE. 


THE  LIFTED  LATCH :  A  Novel. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


».•  "The  Lilted  Latch"  U  a  .tory  ol  .trong  situations.  The  hero  is  the  eon 
of  M  Italian  attach*  and  a  girl  ol  whoM  Irailty  he  take,  adrantage.  ^  The  mothw 
decides  to  hide  her  shame  by  handing  the  child  orer  to  a  loster-mother  together 
with  a  sum  ol  money  lor  iu  maintenance.  When  the  boy  grow,  up  he  becomee  by 
a  carious  sequence  ol  events  and  circumstances  reunited  to  hU  parents,  and  a 
■erie.  ol  plots  and  counterploU  loUow.  The  scene  is  set  principally  in  diplomatic 
circle,  in  Rome. 

THE  LOVE  DREAM.  Crown  Svo.  6/- 

•  •  In  this  book  we  meet  some  Sicilians  ol  old  lineage  and  ooneiderable  wealth 
settM  in  a  gloomy  manor  in  England.  The  family  consists  ol  an  aged  and  partly 
rfVmented  Prin««  obsessed  by  a  monomania  lor  Terenge.  her  grandson  an  attjch* 
of  ThriUliaT^b^fto  the  Court  ol  St.  James,  and  hU  hall  sister  a  lascmating. 
winn?nI*%aywlSaTd  fickle  creature  This  girl  captures  '^l^^^.^^^^^^ 
wtMM  lather  murdered  the  Principe  Ba'.dassare  di  Monreale-son  ol  theoWPrtnceM. 
?hnontr«t  be^wTthe^e  Southerners  and  their  English  neighbour,  i.  .trongly 
^nTu"t™  ^ITorza  and  his  hall  dster  Donna  Giacinta  are  no  f "•  P»PJJ^ 
wuTltalian  names;  they  gire  the  reader  the  impression  ol  being  people  tteauthM 
?«  met^d  drawn  Irom  lile.  The  tragedy  in  which  they  are  «°~l«;f  •''^.«" 
ss  inevitable.  Poor  Lord  Drury.  in  his  utter  inexperience,  ha.  taken  a  »*»utilul 
chimera  lor  reality  and  starts  in  'he  pursuit  ol  happine«  when  it  '«••"«• 
time  within  his  grasp.  The  love-intere*t  never  flaw  to  the  l..t  page  7J»"J'~^«^ 
troubles  come  to  an  end.  The  glimpse,  ol  diplomatic  circle,  in  London  aw 
obviously  not  written  by  an  outsider. 

Trurt-"Well  constructed  .  .  .  thrilling  scenes  and  .ItuatJoM  lit  naturally 
■nd  oonwquently  into  the  Iramework  ol  its  elaborate  plot." 
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BT  CLIBA  YIEBIG. 

THE  SON  OF  HIS  MOTHER.  Crown  8vo.  «/L 

Translated  by  H.  Raahauge. 

.•.  y  ^5^  P»nl  md  Kat«  8chli«bm  leaTe  <beir  home  in  Bnlin  and  ttwt  on 

hem-^nd  «M>ther      A  defoted  oonpk..  there  i.  one  thing  w»ntine  to  ownSleti 

r^!L     •"  ♦'■•y  >»»»•  "Jopt^  »  eon,  she  lesrne  too  I>te  th»t  aU  the  oue  tlSu 
]i^J^I^^ij'i  '•""u"  •,  P«»  "bstitute  for  the  tie.  th.t  bfaid  L^  ^ 


ABSOLUTION. 


Crown  8vo. 

'  Abtolntion.' 


61- 
Ai  a  reaUitio 


Timt*—"  There  i«  considerable  etrentth  in 
itody  the  etory  ha>  mnoh  merit." 

Daily  Telegraph-"  The    tale   i*   powerfully   told    .   .    .    the   tale   will    nr«» 
abeorbing  with  it<  minnte  characterkation  and  reaJ  p;erioi."  ^' 


OUR  DAILY  BREAD. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


3/6  net 


ISiTef  m1^;?rw^;kt{?^rnaJy'?i.:>^"^r  '^Tc^^^^^^^^ 

BK   H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 

THE  TOMBOY  AND  OTHERS.  Crown  8vo. 

Author  of  "Galloping  Dick." 

BT  H.  0.  WELLS. 

THE  NEW  MACHIAVELLI.  Crown  8vo.  6/- 

Also  Bound  in  Cloth  with  Illustrated  paper  wrapper  i/-  net. 
*,*  The   New   MaehiavelU  is    the    longest,    most    carefnllii    ^„a    .i.i»..1  i 

oonstrnctod  and  most  ambitious  noTel  that  Mr.  wX  ha?^t  wJltttS     if^h?*  " 

S""eflec°t'  ihicS^^l''  '?'*  ""*iV  fono-BungayJirb  'that'"iincentJltS"uSt" 

™«oJ  which  makes  Love  and  Mr.  Liwitham.  artistically    his  moTt  uLfSwrZ 

r°'m    ^' J"*  *»>•  «utoblographical  form  which  he  has  areU  u^«>%^uiS? 

iL '^?"2'*"?'"'''    ''^*    *'"»    *'•"*    '»"    hero    who   surrey.^    MnJ?i,„J2^hi 

istiiss^rs  i-t"^yru°::  "^'dS^utrcrkerk^t'e^L^rt^t' 

op«u  amidst  •nbnrban  surroundings,  and  the  first  bSk  gIVes  a  sSrSS^  ^' ,.'« 
impreesiomi  and  criticisms  ol  English  public  school  ^  nniTersHy"i|^  Thli« 
after  an  episode  in  Staftordshire,  it  passes  to  the  wwSd  of  W«tmin.f.;  .„^  .?' 

to  read  and  re-l  again,  and  an  enduring  ?ic!u^SrS:^^^*;;^„l^',„^;^;,',,l2S.' 
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BY  MARGARET  WESTRUP. 


ELIZABETH  S  CHILDREN. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


Daily  T,Ugraph-"'rh,  book  U  oWmln,  .  ;„ JJ*  '"i^ti  "  chwil^ti'"  wS 

s°^  r^u'r»a'^i?tr.^'°w,iti  .b:.Tciiiui;sf^tb «,-«».  know. 

lad(*  ancl  •ymp»tbj." 


HELEN  ALLISTON. 


Crown  8vo. 


«(- 


by  the  »uth«r  of  •  Hrien  AUUton." 

Crown  8vo.  ^~ 

.   Um    author    ti»ta    them    (the   Voung 


Crown  Svo. 


THE  YOUNG  O'BRIENS. 

Saturday  R#w#ii>-"  D«»l«'»t*»l 
O'BriMu)  T«7  sWUnlly-" 

PHYLLIS  IN  MIPDLEWYCH. 

...It    i.    «>»•    ,.«.    .ince   ;=4»*:''''Si'^h!l^w'b<JS'thr«^^.how. 
th»t  s«ne  .pnpathotlc, touch  Md  •"«  '^'"SS'  °'  ^^  Stodoln,.  ol  PhyUto  «• 

wii,ncri!d«.  ol  the  Mlddl.wlchit-  ar.  «lmlr.bl,  hJt  oH. 
K.f  T^ARETH  IN  RETREAT. 
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and 


Crown  Svo. 


c/- 


LodU.-  FUli-"  M««.t  W«trup  hM  n^  wrlt*«  .  mow  int.r-tin,  w»Tel 
than  '  Elizabeth  in  Rrti^t.' "  ^  j      _.„j.m<i 

amons  tha  nndaserrin*.  it  i»  difficult  to  hit  "5*° '™^^tvj^,h„^ter  ol  Eyelyn 
bwt  noTel  ol  tha  yaai  that  hM  orana  my  way. 


BY  EDITH  WHERRY. 

THE   RED    LANTERN:    Being  the  Story  ot  the  Goddess  of  the 


Red  Light. 


Crown  Svo. 
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^^J~l^h^JB£BI-'^'- 
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BT  IDA  WILD. 


ZOfi  THE  DANCER. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


•«•  The  loene  of  the  etorj  ia  laid  In  BrnMel*.  where  Zo«,  little  more  iheri  • 
child,  thowe  her  rem«rk»ble  aptitude  lor  dancing.  Her  wonderful  yellow  hair 
securei  for  her  a  position  in  a  hairdreMer'«  window  to  the  constant  delight  of  the 
cood  citiMns.  Chance  leads  to  her  adoption  of  dancing  as  a  profesiion.  The  boolt 
it  lull  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  and  yet  it  U  the  charm  and  originality  of  the  telling 
which  hold!  the  reader  throughout." 


WIPDICOMBE. 


BT  H.  P.  WILLCOCKS. 

Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


avtnino  Standard-"  Wonderfully  aliye  and  pulsating  with  a  curious  feryour 
which  brinm  round  the  reader  the  rery  atmoephere  which  the  author  describee. 
...  A  fine,  rather  unusual  noTel.  .  .  .  There  are  eome  striking  studies  of  women. 

Truth—"  A  first  noTel  of  moet  unusual  promise." 

Queen—"  An  unusually  clever  book." 


THE  WINGLESS  VICTORY. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


Tim**—"  Such  books  are  worth  keeping  on  the  shelTee  eTen  by  the  classice, 
foi  they  are  painted  in  colours  that  do  not  fade." 

Daily  T*ltgraph-"  A  norel  ol  euch  power  a*  should  win  lor  iU  author  • 
poeition  In  the  front  rank  ol  OMitemporary  writers  ol  fiction." 


A   MAN   OF   GENIUS. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


DaUu  Ttltaravh-' '  Widdloombe '  wa*  good,  and  '  The  Wingless  Victory 
was  perhaps  betterTbut  in  '  A  Man  of  Genius'  the  author  has  giyen  us  tomething 
that  should  assure  her  place  in  the  front  rank  ol  our  li»ing  noreltat*  In  thU 
latest  novel  there  is  ao  much  ol  character,  »o  much  ol  Incident,  and  to  its  wrltint 
has  gone  go  much  insight  and  observation  that  It  ia  not  easy  to  praise  it  without 
seeming  exaggeration." 

Punch—'  There  ii  no  excuse  lor  not  reading  '  A  Man  ol  Geniui '  and  maktag 
a  ahort  sUy  in  the  '  seventh  Devon  ol  deUght.'  " 

Olob*—"  Exquisite." 
THE  WAY  UP. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


Daily  Mail-"  It  is  admirably  done.  .  .  .  EvidenUy  worth  reading,  hill  ol 
extremely  clever  characterisation,  ol  sharp  and  plcturewiue  contrasts  in  personality 
...   a  mercileaa  exhibition  ol  almost  aU  the  loiiies  known  as  modem  thought. 


WINGS  OF  DESIRE. 


Crown  8vo. 


6/- 


Daily  Teligravh—"  Excellent  as  are  her  earlier  novels,  Min  WiUoocks  has 
given  us  nothing  else  so  good,  ao  lull  at  once  ol  character,  thought,  and  obaerva- 
tion." 

(Mn*rv*r—"  All  these  are  haunting  people,  memorable  and  uncommon." 
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BT  F.  E.  MILLB  TOUMO- 

MYLES  CALTHORPE.  I.D.B.       A  Novel.       Crown  8vo.       6h 

work!    M,l«^CUthoip.l.»»iM<^<«5^j'»»^;S^5SSa 

b  appUtd  th*  tltto  ol  I.D.B.,  tM  »»»  tJ™I2Jr^hnt  to  trMMd  nnooiMolWMly 

to  nntvicad  to  three  »•»»•  taiprtoommMt  OJ^J™*  ~  bwthw  ol  the  Udy  who 
iUultUl  b,  throwing  .  «»«»;„<«  ^^'^S^'STt^^toTtol^  to  tSc?  with 
hM  won  hU  h»rt.    Alter  lerrlni  »>'»  .""•'^  ■^j;???  "  Md  farmrue  o*  dtoRMse 

;':s:'K^thrUb{:?t  ^.'^js^^a  m-pui-tu.,  rom«c. 

GRIT  LAWLESS.  A  Novel.  Crown  8vo 

penoaa  palpitating  »UTe." 

iTMtmifMtw  Oa«tt.-"  Vigorous  »d  hill  d  «citlng  incident. 
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SAM'S  KID. 


A  Novel. 


Crown  8vo. 


MISTAKEN  MARRIAGE.       A  Novel.  Crown  8vo. 


A  Novel. 
A  Novel. 


Crown  8vo. 
Crown  8vo. 


CHIP. 
ATONEMENT. 

POPULAB  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

Bound  in  Cloth  with  lUustrated  Coloured  Wrapper. 
Crown  8vo.     i/-  net. 

THE  NEW  MACHIAVELLI.     By  H.  G.  Wells. 

NOVELS  BV  W.  J.  LOCKE. 

DERELICTS. 

THE  USURPER. 

WHERE  LOVE  IS. 

THE  WHITE  DOVE. 

THE  MORALS  OF  MARCUS  ORDEVNE. 

AT  THE  GATE  OF  SAMARIA. 

IDOLS. 

A  STUDY  IN  SHADOWS. 
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6/.- 
6/- 
6/- 


6h 
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6/- 
6/- 
6/- 
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